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Rev. Prof. Browne, Rev. Dr. Cramer, Rev. W.Cureton, T. F. Ellis, Esq., 
Rev. Richard Garnett, E. Guest, Esq., Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, John M. 
Kemble, Esq., Prof. Key, Prof. Latham, Rev. Dr. Lee, G. C. Lewis, 
Esq., Ven. Archd. Lonsdale, Rev. Dr. M°Caul, Prof. Malden, Rev. Dr. 
Mill, Rev. H. H. Milman, Rev. Prof. Whewell, Prof. Wilson, James 
Yates, Esq.; Treasurer, H. Wedgwood, Eeq., 16 Gower Street, 
Bedford Square ; Secretary, E. Guest, Esq., 4 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. | 

The Rules drawn up for the regulation of the Society were then 
read by the Secretary. 

Professor Malden took the opportunity of stating that some incon- 
venience had resulted from the atrict wording of the fourth resolu- 
tion passed at the General Meeting. The Council had completed 
their number of twenty, and appointed a Treasurer and a Secretary, 
the former not being one of the twenty Ordinary Members. By the 
Rules which had just been read, the Treasurer and Secretary ap- 
pointed by the Society at the next Annual General Meeting would 
be ex-officio Members of the Council, but he believed the duties of 
Treasurer could not be efficiently discharged during the present 
Session, unless the Society would empower the Council to summon 
that officer to their Meetings. 

It was then moved by the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D.,—-That the 
Treasurer and Secretary, appointed by the Council for the present 
Session, be ex-officio Members of the Council. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., and 
carried unanimously, 

The Rules drawn up for the regulation of the Society were then 
submitted to the Meeting, and, with some slight alterations, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Professor Latham commenced the reading of a paper on the dia- 
lects of the Papuan or Negrito race, scattered through the Austra- 
lian and other Asiatic islands. The paper will be finished at a fu- 
ture Meeting, 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


VoL. I. - DECEMBER 9, 1842. No. 2. 


The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Sr. Davip’s, President, 
in the Chair. 


The following communications were read :— 


}. A Letter from James Yates, Esq. to the Secretary, containing 
remarks on English Orthography, more particularly with reference 
to the spelling of the Passive Participle. 

The author considered the adoption of an improved system of 
orthography by the Editors of the Philological Journal (Camb. 1832) 
an example worthy of imitation on the part of the Philological Society. 
Many peculiarities in our present modes of spelling may be traced to 
the printers, who since the latter part of the last century have exer- 
cised a general] control over English orthography. ‘They have often 
shown an ignorance of the first principles of our language. Their 
mode of spelling the passive participle seems based on the supposition, 
that it was regularly formed from the verb by the addition of ed, and 
that the use of a simple d or ¢ indicated a contraction of such final 
syllable. This supposition is clearly erroneous; is contrary to the 
genius of the English language, and to the analogies which are 
afforded us by the other Indo-European tongues. By spelling the 
passive participle as it is pronounced, we should, in many cases, be 
returning to modes of spelling which were in general use at the be- 
ginning of the last century. We should also secure many important 
advantages. The pronunciation of this class of words would be made 
easy to the foreigner, and our language exhibited in a form that 
would show its connexion with the cognate tongues, and its accord- 
ance with the general principles of speech. 

Numerous examples were given in illustration of these views. 
When the verb ended in d or ¢, the participle was formed by the ad- 
dition of an ed, as add, added; fold, folded, &c.; the d or z being 
doubled to indicate the short vowel, as nod, nodded; fit, fitted, &c, In 
other cases d alone was added, as stay, stayd; free, freed; seem, 
seemd ; plan, pland; nail, naild, &c. But when the final letter of 
the verb was one of the tenues (otherwise surds, or whisper-letters ), 
2 was substituted, as fiz, fixt ; wrap, wrapt; ask, askt; snatch, snatcht; 
dash, dasht, &c. The various examples were ranged according to 
the ending of the verb, and the author entered at some length into 
the consideration of such cases as were likely to lead to ambiguity, 
for the most part following out the principles advocated by Mr. Hare 
in the Philological Journal, vol. i. p. 640. 

After the reading of this paper a discussion arose as to the doc- 
trines advanced in it, and generally as to the best mode of reforming 
our English orthography. 
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2. Some Remarks on a Statue of Endymion, illustrative of a pass- 
age in Lucian. By James Yates, Esq. 

The recumbent statue of white marble, which is now deposited in 
the sixth room of the Townley Gallery in the British Museum, was 
found at Roma Vecchia in 1774. Dallaway calls it a statue of 
Adonis*, It has also been denominated a statue of Mercuryt. But 
no example or authority has been brought to support either of these 
two suppositions, and I apprehend none such can be brought. 
Adonis, if he were ever represented in a statue, might be expected 
to exhibit something Oriental in his attire, or to show the marks of 
the boar’s tusk on his thigh; nor is there any reason for making him 
sleep. Torepresent Mercury asleep would have been as incongryous 
as to exhibit Somnus awake. ‘There does not appear to be any rea- 
son why the swift messenger of gods and men should even hie in a 
recumbent attitude, nor can I recollect any instance in which he 
wears cothurni. ' 

That this beautiful production of ancient art was intended fo 
Endymion, will, I think, appear from the following considerations :— 

The fable of Endymion and the Moon was a favourite subject with 
the ancient artists. It is found in bas-reliefs}, and is represented in 
. a picture discovered at Portici§. The figure of Endymion is also 
engraved on gems||. ‘hese representations of the story vary in their 
circumstances; but the most common exhibits Diana, or the Moon, 
dismounting from her chariot, and advancing towards Endymion with 
her eyes fixed upon him in admiration, whilst he, in the costume of 
a hunter or of a shepherd, lies stretched asleep: upon a rock. Of 
these there is one which is more especially applicable to the illus- 
tration of our present subject. It is a marble bas-relief, formerly 
belonging to the Giustiniani collection at Rome. An engraving of 
it was published a.p. 1631, in the Galleria Giustiniani, vol. ii. pl. 110. 
Another engraving of it appeared (at p. 52.) in Sandrart’s Sculpture 
Veteris Admiranda, published at Nuremberg in 1680, and this en- 
graving is copied (at fol. O) in the first volume of the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum of Gronovius. In the latter engraving, 
both as published by Sandrart and as copied by Gronovius, the 
whole piece is reversed, so that the right hand is exhibited as if it 
were the left. The bas-relief, which is made known to us by these 
publications, displays the whole story of the discovery of Endymion 
by the Moon. The goddess is represented descending from her car, 
proceeding towards the sleeping youth, and surrounded by a train 
of winged genii and other attendants. Endymion is represented as 
he is seen in the drawing, No. 24, which is copied from the original 
engraving in the Galleria Giustiniani. In this we observe the crook, 


* Anecdotes of the Arts in England, p. 303. 

¢ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Townley Gallery, vol. i. p. 246. 

~ Museo Pio Clementino, tomo iv. tav. 16. 

§ Antichita d’ Ercolano, tomo iii. tav. 3: 

|| Lippert’s Dactyliotheca. 

q Two drawings were exhibited to the meeting in illustration of the subject 
discussed in this paper. 
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or pedum, which has fallen from his left hand, whilst his right hand 
is turned over his head, exactly as it is in the Townley statue. That 
this position of the right arm and hand was very commonly assumed 
by the artists of antiquity as characteristic of Endymion, appears 
from the description of him in Lucian’s Dialogue between Venus 
andthe Moon. The latter says, in answer to Venus, that her favourite 
Endymion is particularly beautiful: “ora»y bxoBadrcpuevos éxi ris 
wérpas Ty xAapvou xaBevdy, Th Aag per Exwy ra dxdyria hon ex ris 
xetpos Droppéovra, fh Seca dé wept ry Kegadry és TO dvw ewtxexAaopéervy 
érixpéret Te Kpoownry meperuéryn, 6 O€ td Tov brvou NeAvpEvos dva- 
avée To GpBpdowry éxeivo acOuu.—Lucian, Dial. Deor. XI. This 
passage proves that the ancients in their conceptions of the sleep- 
ing Endymion often represented him with his right arm elevated 
and turned over his head, or in the exact attitude which we observe 
in the statue of the Townley Gallery. ° 

The costume, which is very carefully executed in this statue, may 
be regarded as the costume either of a hunter or of a shepherd, since 
the dress of these two characters did not differ materially, if at all. 
It consists of boots (cothurni), a scarf (chiamys), and a petasus tied 
under the chin. The only circumstance of any importance in which 
this statue differs from the description given by Lucian, and from 
the bas-reliefs and painting above quoted, is that the left hand 
touches the fibula of his scarf instead of holding darts, a hunting 
spear, or a crook. In its style this statue is elegant and highly 
finished. It is a representation of human nature, and not of a divine 
or ideal existence. It is instructive as an example of Greek costume. 
With regard to its use or destination it is impossible to form any- 
thing more than conjectures. It may have been deposited as a do- 
narium in some temple consecrated to Diana, or it may have adorned 
a garden or a grove attached to the villa of some opulent Roman. 


3. On certain Welsh Names of Places preserved in English Com- 
pounds. By Edwin Guest, Esq. 

Orxney.—The Welsh word org signifies that which is extreme, 
a limit, a border (Owen); and Orc is the name given to the Orkney 
group in the Welsh Triads. 

«The three primary adjoining islands of the Isle of Britain, Orc, 
Manaw, and Gwyth (that is, Orkney, Man, and Wight); and after- 
wards the sea broke the land, so that Mon (Anglesea) became an 
island, and in the same manner the isle of Orc was broken,” &c. 

From Orc the Latins got their Orcades. The early English settlers 
appear to have changed the Welsh name (as they did most other 
Celtic names of places) into a feminine substantive Orce, gen. Orcan. 
Orcan ig would be the isle of Orce. 

The word Orkney is used for the whole group of islands. 

‘In the isles of Orchades or Orkeney, as we now call them, the 
Gottish or Danish speach is altogether in vse.” (Harr. Descr. of 
Britt. c. 6.) 

‘We must now change the scene from Zetland to Orkney.” (W. 
Scott’s Pirate, iii. 72.) 
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Has this use of a noun singular any reference to the old Welsh 
tradition, that these islands originally formed but one? Or is ig a 
neuter. noun, and Orkaey the representative of an Anglo-Saxon 
plu 

RamseaTe.—Asser tells us that the Isle of Thanet was called in 
the British tongue Ruim (Asser de Reb. Gest. Atlfr., p. 7.). The 
Welsh word rhum signifies that which tends out or projects (Owen) ; 
and the name seems to have been given to any tract of land that 
projected so as to form a point or foreland—at least such is the cha- 
racter of Rum on the Argyle coast, and such appears to have been 
the character of Rom on the coast of Denmark, if we may judge 
from the shoals which now surround it. Both these islands were 
originally Welsh localities. 

The gaps in the line of cliff which lead down to the sea are called 
in Kent gates, or sea-gates (Grose’s Prov. Gloss.). Hence Rams- 
gate means the gate or pass leading into Ruim. 

CANTERBURY 18 a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon Cantwara byrig, 
the forts or strongholds of the Cantware—Cantwara being the geni- 
tive case plural. Cantware meant the men of Cant (Kent), as Wiht- 
ware, the men of Wiht (Wight), and Lindisware, the men of Lindis, 
or North Lincolnshire. 

The Welsh caint means a plain, or open country (Owen); and it 
was probably the old Welsh name for the slip of open land lying 
between the Weald and the Thames. The forest which covered the 
southern half of this shire is called in the Chronicle Andred, and 
also Andredes leaga, the lea* of Andred. According to Owen 
andred signifies an uninhabited district, a weald. It is compounded 
of the negative prefix an and tred, a town, a hamlet. It seems 


therefore probable that our English Kent comprises two Welsh: 


districts, the Axrdred, or uninhabited Woodland, and the Caint, or 
open habitable country lying beside the river. 
From Cantwara comes the adjective Cantuar-ensis. 
Wincuester.—The Welsh word Gwent (like Caint) signifies an 
open country, a champaign (Owen); and it seems to have been a 
name given to several districts in this island. The capital of 
such a district was called by the Romans Venta—Venta Icenorum, 
Venta Belgarum, Venta Silurum, &c. Monmouthshire is still called 
Gwent by the Welsh, and was called Went by our English Chroni- 
clera as late as the 16th century. The Welsh name Gwent was 
changed by the Anglo-Saxons into a feminine substantive Winte, 
gen. Wintan ;, and the capital of the Belgic Went was called Winte- 
ceaster (Wint*city, or Winchester), Sax. Chron. a.p. 897, and 
also Wintan ceaster (the city of Winte), Sax. Chron. a.p. 643. 
From Wintan comes the adjective Winton-ensis. 
Woncegstsr.—The Welsh race who lived in Worcestershire were 
called by the Romans Huiccit; the English, who succeeded them, 


* From the way in which leaga is generally used in the Saxon Chronicle, there 
is some reason to believe it was the old Gothic name for the waste or march, 
which, according to Ceesar, always surrounded the territory of a German tribe.— 
Bell, Gall. iv. 3. 
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_ are called by Anglo-Saxon writers Hwiccas*. This word exemplifies 
a use of the plural ending not unfrequent in the Anglo-Saxon, 
and exactly corresponding to a use of the plural ending in the 
Sanskrit ; it may be rendered the Hwic-men. Worcester is men- 
tioned late in the Chronicle, and the name is then spelt Wigera 
ceaster (Sax. Chron. a.p. 992). Wéigera is most probably a corrup- 
tion of Hwic-wara, the gen. plur. of Hwic-ware, the men of Hwice. 

The Welsh Gwfg signifies a fortress, and the Breton Gwfk, a town. 
This word may have been the old Welsh name for Worcester, cor- 
rupted by the English settlers into Hwic. 

Nettey.—The Chronicle mentions Port’s descent at Portsmouth 
a.p. 501, and then commemorates a battle fought by Cerdic and 
Cynric a.p. 508, in which they slew a ‘‘ British King, whose name 
was Natanleod; then after him was the land named Natanleaga as 
far as Cerdic’s ford.”” The word Netley has been generally consi- 
dered as connected with Natanleaga; but the attempt to connect 
Natanleaga with Natanleod, has a good deal puzzled our antiquaries. 

I believe both Natanleod and Natanleaga to be compounds. Leod, 
in our Anglo-Saxon poems, means a chief; and if we suppose Nate 
to be a fem. subst. signifying a district, Natanleod will mean the 
Prince of Nate, and Natanleaga the lea of Nate. 

Now Wilton, the old capital of Wiltshire, lies at the junction of 
the Nadder and the Wily. As the Yorkshire river Nydde was at 
one time called Nyddor (Harrison, Deser. of Britt. i. 15), so in like 
manner the Wiltshire Nadder may have had a second name Nadd, 
or in Anglo-Saxon Nate. If this be granted, the river may have 
given the name of Nate to the capital of Wiltshire, just as the Neath 
of Glamorganshire conferred its name upon the town by which it 
flowed—the Nidum of the Romans. 

The date and locality have made almost all our historians agree 
that the Natanleod of the Chronicle was the celebrated Aurelius 
Ambrosius. All the accounts we have received of this chief fix him 
in Wiltshire; and it has even been supposed that Amesbury (the 
Anglo-Saxon Ambres byrig), which is some eight or ten miles distant 
from Wilton, was named from him. 

The passage then in the Chronicle may perhaps admit of the fol- 
lowing explanation :—After the slaughter of the Prince of Nate, 
they named the lea, in which he had so often fought them, the lea 
of Nate, just as certain districts open to the incursions of the Scots 
and Welsh were called the Scotch and Welsh marches. As Char- 
ford (which all admit to be Cerdic’s ford) lies on the very edge of 
Wiltshire, the boundaries of Natanleaga must have been nearly the 
same as those of Western Hampshire. 

Hence it would seem, that many years after their settlement in 
the island, our ancestors retained in familiar use several Welsh 
names of districts; that they called Orkney Orce, Thanet Ruim, 


* Anglo-Saxon Gentile Nouns form the gentive in a and the dative in um, 
whether they end in as or e. As these nouns are rarely found, except in the 
genitive or dative case, it is sometimes difficult to say which of the two endings, 
as or ¢, should be given to the nominative. 
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the Weald of Kent Andred, the country between the North- 
Downs and the Thames Cant, the eastern part of Hampshire Winte, 
Worcester and its dependent district Hwic; and perhaps we may 
add, that they called Wilton and its neighbourhood Nate, and the 
adjoining part of Hampshire Natanleaga. 

Other Welsh names of districts were retained, but it is now very 
difficult to explain their meaning. The inhabitants of Bernicia (as 
the Latinists termed the northern part of ancient Northumberland) 
are called in the Chronicle Beorniccas, that is the men of Beornic. 
Beornic is the Brynaic of the Welsh poets, and the Welsh word 
brynaic signifies the uplands or highlands (Owen). The Yorkshire- 
men are also called Deras, or men of Der. Der is clearly the Dyver 
of Aneurin, and the Deira of our Latin historians, but I cannot explain 
its meaning. 


4. On the Etymology of the word Trap-rock. By H. Wedg- 
wood, Esq. 

The name trap (trappa, Swed. stairs) is said to have been given 
by Bergmann to certain igneous rocks, in consequence of the pecu- 
liar form (resembling a flight of steps) in which they sometimes 
arranged themselves. The author was inclined to doubt if such a 
derivation were the true one, suspecting that the first element of a 
compound so familiar as the word trap-dike in English, could not 
have been borrowed from scientific nomenclature. 

It appears from a Paper in the Phil. Trans. for 1719, giving an 
account of a coal district in Somersetshire, that where the strata 
are dislocated by a fault, they are said by the miners éo trap up or 
trap down, accordingly as they are thrown to a higher or lower level. 
_ ‘The dike producing such a trapping of the strata, would naturally 
be termed a trap-dike; and this is the name actually given to it in 
the case most likely to catch the attention of geologists, viz. where 
the intrusive rock is of igneous origin. The word trap would easily 
be applied by those ignorant of miners’ phraseology to the same kind 
of rock when it made its appearance under other circumstances. 

When the strata are said to trap up or down, the idea represented 
seems to be the sudden change of level in passing from one side of 
the fault to the other. This agrees with the ordinary meaning of 
the term, which is used to express anything that acts with a sudden 
spring or fall. Compare trap, trap-door, &c. 
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Professor Wi1.son in the Chair. 


The eight last Numbers of the Numismatic Chronicle were laid on 
the table. Presented by the Numismatic Society. 

The Chairman announced to the Meeting that letters had been 
received from Professors J. Grimm and F. Bopp of Berlin, express- 
ing the interest they felt in the Society, and their intention of aiding 
by their communications and otherwise, in the attainment of the 
important objects which the Society had in view. 

A paper was then read by Professor Wilson, entitled, ‘‘ A Notice 
of European Grammars and Lexicons of the Sanskrit language.” 

The author thought it might contribute to the fulfilment of an 
object which was suggested at the General Meeting in May last 
for the Society’s earliest consideration, namely, the ascertainment 
of the actual condition of philological inquiry, to offer a short no- 
tice of those publications which within the last half century have 
been designed to promote, amongst Europeans, an elementary know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language. It appeared to him that the sug- 
gestion to which he had adverted, and for which the Society was 
indebted to a highly valued colleague, whose opinions must ever be 
entitled to attention, could be followed out successfully only by a 
division of labour. A comprehensive whole, consisting of many 
parts, appears to demand for its investigation the acquirements of 
different members of the Society, of whom, while there are many 
who might feel themselves equal to undertake some one subdivi- 
sion, there are probably few who would not distrust their ability to 
grapple with so vast an undertaking as a universal survey of the 
present state of philological research. Under the impression, there- 
fore, that an object, which was indisputably of no small importance 
in the outset of the Society’s career—the determination of a fixed 
point from whence to start—the knowledge of what has been done 
as a necessary preliminary to what remains to be done—could be 
most readily attained by separate exertion, he had been induced to 
enter upon a department which he thought might reasonably be 
assigned to him, and as prefatory to other branches of an investiga- 
tion into the existing state of Sanskrit philology, he purposed to 
, submit a brief account of those means of acquiring an acquaintance 
with the language, which we owed tv the talents and industry of 
European scholars. He might take a future opportunity of offering 
some notice of the grammatical works of native authorities, and of 
the labours of European writers, in the elucidation of the affinities 
which connect the Sanskrit with other cultivated forms of speech. 

For a considerable period a notion prevailed that the learned 
amongst the natives of India were obstinately averse to the commu- 
nication of instructign in their sacred language to foreigners, and 
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that this was the reason why so many years elapsed before an 
attempt to acquire it was made by those Europeans, who from one 
motive or other had sojourned in India. The notion was not alto- 
gether unfounded, although the reluctance which no doubt was en- 
countered was less insuperable than was imagined, and originated 
in a misconception from which the most enlightened native scholars 
were free. There is nothing in the laws or institutes of the Hin- 
dus which authorizes a monopoly of a knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language by any one caste or order of the people. The only mo- 
nopoly insisted upon by the Brahmans was that of tuition. They 
allowed no other caste to teach—they enjoined the military and 
agricultural castes to learn, even the holy books, the Vedas. They 
prohibited the Sudra or servile caste from hearing the sacred 
books, but they permitted even the mixed castes to read and hear 
the great historical and mythological poems, and consequently 
never thought of excluding them from a knowledge of the language 
in which those books are composed. Their monopoly of tuition, 
which they most rigorously guarded against aggression, was so far 
disinterested that it brought with it no pecuniary profit. Even to 
the present day it is considered derogatory to the purity of the 
Brahmanical character to give instruction for hire, and although in 
the service of Europeans the scruple is surmounted, teaching San- 
skrit to native pupils is very generally gratuitous. The Brahmans 
had no doubt a design in thus reserving to themselves the seemingly 
unrequited duties of instruction, but it is not necessary on the pre- 
sent occasion to inquire what their objects were. It is sufficient to 
have shown that there was no law to prevent them from expounding 
the mysteries of their sacred tongue to ears profane, and that Euro- 
peans, although no doubt regarded as amongst the lowest of castes, 
might have become familiar with them at an earlier period, had they 
entertained the wish and adopted the means of obtaining instruc- 
tion. 

It might appear somewhat unaccountable that the Mohammedans 
of India should have been blended with the Hindus for centuries, 
and should have paid no attention to the literature of their fellow- 
subjects, did we not know the disdainful intolerance with which 
they regard the languages and literature of all nations that profess 
a different religious faith. The first sovereigns of Delhi would have 
incurred the imputation of being infidels had they shown any favour 
to the Pandits; and in truth they were not in much danger of under- 
going such a censure, as they were of a rude race, more addicted to 
arms than to letters, and commonly dependent upon the former for 
their thrones and their existence. Their conduct and example were 
ill calculated to win the confidence of the Hindus, and they were 
no doubt as backward to impart as the Mohammedans were careless 
to seek for information. The reign of Akber, in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, first wrought a change in this state of public 
feeling. A friendly intercourse was then first established between 
both classes of the people, and in imitation of the patronage be- 
stowed by the monarch upon Hindu literary men, the nobles of his 
court condescended to express curiosity conéerning the national 
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literature, and became the scholars of the Brahmans. The rapidity 
with which the scruples and reluctance of the latter yielded to the 
sunshine of imperial favour, must have appeared so marvellous to 
the Mohammedans, that a fable was invented to account for the 
alteration. It was said that by the command of the king, Sheikh 
Feizi, the younger brother of Akber’s able minister Abulfazl, had 
been palmed in early life upon the Brahmans as an orphan youth of 
their own caste, and that he was initiated by them unwittingly into 
their learning and doctrines. The tale, though still current, is not 
very probable. Feizi is the reputed and, in part no doubt, real 
author of various translations from Sanskrit into Persian: other 
translations were made under his superintendence. His competency 
to the task, and the assistance which he commanded, may easily be 
accounted for without having recourse to fiction. The enlightened 
encouragement and royal munificence of Akber were the keys that 
unlocked the treasures of Hindu lore. The taste which he intro- 
duced survived his reign, and in Dara Shekoh, the unfortunate son 
of Shah Jehan, he found a worthy successor. The speculative and 
supplementary portion of the Vedas, the Upanishads, were translated 
by his order into Persian*. With the accession of Aurangzib the 
age of Mohammedan bigotry revived, and the Hindus fell back into 
their defensive attitude of silence and suspicion. 

The first European settlers in India were merchants and soldiers, 
who troubled themselves little about the intellectual products of the 
country. The missionaries, however, who followed on their track, 
speedily perceived the necessity of making themselves familiar with 
the native languages and writings, and diligently applied them- 
selves to the study. Their purposes were not literary, and they 
did not deem it incumbent upon them to impart any of their disco- 
veries to the European public, although it is not unlikely that the 
archives of the Propaganda Society at Rome may contain specimens 
of the early labours of the missionaries of the Roman church. At 
any rate, it has been recently evidenced by the voluminous compo- 
sitions in Sanskrit verse upon Christian subjects by members of the 
Jesuit mission at Madura, discovered at Pondicheri not many years 
ago, and of which an account{ was published in the Researches of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that some of the members of this 
mission attained an extraordinary command over the language, and 
composed in it with an accuracy and an elegance unsurpassed by any 
later Europeans, and even by modern native scholars. The same 
proficiency was attained by them in Sanskrit, which they acquired 
in the vernacular tongues, and which has placed Robert de Nobili 
and Father Beschi amongst the classics of Tamil literature in the 
estimation of the natives of the south of India. Indications of this 
successful study however were few and faint in the west, although 
they were at length manifested in such meagre compilations as the 


* From the Persian a translation into Latin was made by Anquetil du Perron, 
who published it under the title of Oupnekh&t, seu Theologia Indica, Paris, 1801. 
2 vols. 4to. 


t+ Account of a Discovery of a modern Imitation of the Vedas, by F. Ellis 
Asiatic Researches, xiv. p. 1. 
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‘ Alphabetum Brahmanicum,’ and ‘ Alphabetum Grandonico-Malaba- 
ricum,’ published at Rome in 1771 and 1772 by the Propaganda 
Society. 

The firat systematic attempt to impart a more extended acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit to European students, was the publication by 
Paulinus a Bartholomeo, a German missionary* of the name of 
Wesdin, of a short and imperfect grammar of the language, to 
which he gave the title of ‘Siddharubam, seu Grammatica Samecr- 
damica,’ Rome 1790. This was followed by a number of works on 
the Indian languagesz, and the mythology and history of the Hindus, 
in which the information given, although tinted by colouring of 
local origin, and blended with fictions peculiar to the Peninsula of 
India, where Paulinus spent fourteen years, is in the main correct, 
and might have been useful had it not been overwhelmed by an ac- 
companying mass of crude conjecture and misapplied erudition. A 
more copious and correct grammar was published by Paulinus in 
1804, entitled, ‘Vyacaranam, seu locupletissima Samscrdamioze 
Lingue Institutio.” The original of this was a native grammar, a 
copy of which had been translated in India by a Danish missionary 
of the name of Hanxleden, who seems to have been a much better 
scholar than Paulinus. His papers having come into the pos- 
session of the latter, were either published by him as in the pre- 
sent instance, or employed by him for other works, as in the case 
of the first book of the Lexicon of Amara Sinha, also published by 
Paulinus with a Latin translation, which he was enabled to execute, 
it appears, chiefly by the aid of a manuscript Lexicon, Latin and 
Sanskrit, compiled by Hanxleden, and appended to the Vyacaranam. 

This first grammar of the Sanskrit language, being a translation 
of an original work, is accurate, although not comprehensive. It is 
printed with Roman letters in all except the first section, in which 
the Sanskrit words are expressed in the characters of the Tamil 
alphabet, of very indifferent typographic execution. The Roman 
representation of the words in accordance with the original Tamil, 
is disfigured by corruptions derived from the peculiar pronunciation 
of the natives of that part of the Peninsula of which Tamil is the 
vernacular idiom, by whom soft labials are substituted for hard, and 
soft dentals or semivowels for hard dentals, in certain situations. 
Thus Somabd is written for Somapd,.and bhavadi for bhavati, and 
nrikshdl for vrikshdt. With respect also to the Roman orthography, 
a most barbarous-looking equivalent is not unfrequently given for 
the original, depending partly upon German and partly upon Italian 
pronunciation, and which it often requires some consideration to 
identify ; kashtasrita is not at once recognisable in kaszdaschrida. 
The grammar is followed by two vocabularies, one Latin and San- 
skrit, arranged according to the analogous senses of the words; the 
other Sanskrit and Latin, arranged alphabetically. It is not stated 
by whom they were compiled, but it is probable that both were the 
work of Hanxleden. The ‘ Vydcarana’ is not without merit, and 
opened the way to the study of Sanskrit by the scholars of the con- 
. ™ See a biographical notice of Paulinus in the Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques , 
par M. Abel Remusat, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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tinent; and Paulinus by its publication established a claim to grate- 
ful commemoration, although he cannot be considered to have done 
more than rendered the labours of a brother missionary accessible 
to the European public*. 

Although not yet known in Europe, the labours of our own coun- 
trymen in the East, for the dissemination of an accurate knowledge 
of the Sanskrit language, had preceded the publication of the Vya- 
carana. ‘The encouragement given to oriental studies by Warren 
Hastings, the institution of the Asiatic Society by Sir William Jones, 
and the foundation of the College of Fort William by the Marquis 
Wellesley, had communicated a powerful impulse and a right direc- 
tion to the exertions of European scholars in India. Philology could 
not fail to receive the attention it deserved, and the Asiatic researches 
were at an early period enriched by the observations of Sir William 
Jones and Mr. Colebrooke, on various points regarding the structure 
and nature of the Sanskrit language. The compilation of elementary 
works expressly for the use of English students, was necessarily one 
of the first objects of the institution of the College, and it was for 
the benefit of the junior civil servants of the East India-Company 
attached to the College, that the two first published English gram- 
mars of the Sanskrit language, those of Dr. Carey and Mr. Cole- 
brooke, were compiled and printed in Serampore and Calcutta. 

Dr. William Carey was a member of the Baptist mission in Bengal. 
After a residence of eight years in the country, during which he had 
studied with unwearied assiduity the Bengali and Sanskrit languages, 
he was appointed Professor of both in the College of Fort William 
early in 1801. He immediately set about compiling a grammart, 
and the first part of this work was published in 1803}. It was 
completed in 1806. It forms an immense volume, extending to a 
thousand quarto pages. This is in great part ascribable to the size 
of the Sanskrit types.employed, which, in the first stages of Sanskrit 
printing in India, were of unnecessarily gigantic dimensions. With 
a due allowance on this account, enough remains to constitute the 
grammar a.singular monument of industrious application. The work 
is divided into five ‘books. The first explains the forms and powers 
of the letters of the alphabet, and then treats of what is termed in 
original grammars Sandht, or combination ; a series of rules provi- 
ding for the coalescence or modification of letters when they come 
into junction or juxtaposition, so as to avoid harshness or hiatus in 
their articulation ; a subject more minutely investigated and more 
systematically regulated in Sanskrit than in the grammar of any 
other language. The second book is appropriated to what native 
grammarians designate Sadda, literally a sound, or as here under- 
stood, an articulate sound, a word; under which head are comprised 
declinable words, whether substantives, adjectives, or pronouns; 


* Schlegel questions his fully understanding the writings of Hanxleden.: ‘ der 
Pater Paulinus theilte mit was er .nur sehr unvollkommen verstand.” Indische 
Bibliothek, }. 1. 9. 

f Letter to Dr. Ryland, June 15, 1801. Memoir of Dr. Carey, D.D., p. 454. 

~ A Grammar of the Sungskrit language, by William Carey. Serampore, 1806. 
Reviewed, Quarterly Review, vol. i. 
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and indeclinable words, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. 
The third book treats of the Dhatus or roots, as capable of verbal 
inflexion ; first, as simple verbs in the ten classes or conjugations 
under which they are arranged in original works; and secondly, as 
derivative verbs, causals, desideratives, and frequentatives. The 
fourth book of ‘ Carey’s Grammar’ describes the formation of deri- 
vative words and of compound nouns, and treats of the genders of 
- nouns. The fifth book comprehends the syntax and a few pages of 
exercises. To the whole is added, by way of an appendix, an alpha- 
betical list of roots. 

The Sanskrit Grammar of Dr. Carey is modelled upon the plan of 
the native grammars, and for the most part follows a similar order. 
The native authorities also are those chiefly current in Bengal, and 
he was assisted in the compilation by Bengali Pandits; he therefore 
speaks their language and adopts their technical phraseology to an 
extent that is not a little embarrassing to a mere European scholar. 
It is also inconveniently troublesome in use to a beginner, especially 
from the separation which it admits between the rules and the ex- 
amples, so that many pages invariably intervene before the applica- 
tion of the precept, by which alone its purport is rendered intelligible, 
occurs. Numerical references from the examples to the rules are 
inserted, it is true, at the foot of the page in which the former are 
met with, but the verification imposes extra trouble upon the stu- 
dent, and is likely to be carelessly made: the want of a definite im- 
pression in the first aspect of a rule is seldom subsequently supplied. 
The section which treats of the formation of derivative words is 
broken up into unnecessarily multiplied subdivisions, which, with an 
appearance of classification, only render the subject more complicated 
and reference more uncertain. The exemplifications of the syntax 
are meagre and uninteresting. On the other hand, the chapters on 
conjugation are very copious and instructive, affording examples of 
a number of the most useful verbs in more or less detail. There are 
some inaccuracies, but they are not of a nature or extent to detract 
materially from the usefulness of an ample exhibition of conjuga- 
tional varieties, as the conjugation of the verbs is the only real diffi- 
culty in Sanskrit grammar. The list of roots is a very serviceable 
and important addition. The whole is provided with a comprehen- 
sive index. The ‘Grammar’ is in truth a compilation of very great 
merit, although, from its adhering so closely to native technicalities, 
it cannot ever be of much advantage to European students. To 
scholars more advanced it is calculated to be of frequent service, and 
to any one who should propose to make himself acquainted with an 
original grammar of the Bengal School it would prove an invaluable 
auxiliary. 

Shortly prior to the publication of Dr. Carey’s complete Grammar, 
appeared the first part of a grammar, compiled by the late Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, a member of the Civil Service of Bengal, who, 
throughout a long and active public life in India, in the course of 
which he ascended to the highest distinctions of the service, culti- 
vated the language and literature of the Hindus with singular ability, 
untiring diligence, and unrivalled success. Succeeding to the posi- 
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tion occupied by Sir William Jones, he proved himself worthy to be 
his successor, as, if he brought with him to the study an inferior 
order of scholastic attainments, and a less poetical imagination, 
he surpassed that distinguished orientalist in the profundity and ex- 
actitude with which he accomplished all he attempted, and for which 
he was indebted to a severer turn of thought and a predilection for 
scientific and mathematical investigation. At the time at which the 
College of Fort William was established, Mr. Colebrooke held the 
important office of one of the Judges of the High Court of Appeal 
of Bengal, but the interest which he felt in the institution induced 
him to allow himself to be named as Professor of Hindu Law and the 
Sanskrit Language, and he acted for some time as Examiner in the 
Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, and Sanskrit Languages. From his 
connexion with the College originated the grammar now noticed, 
which was published in 1805. 

Mr. Colebrooke’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar’ forms a small folio volume, 
extended beyond its due proportion by the same circumstance which 
magnified the bulk of Dr. Carey’s work—the unnecessary size of the 
Devanagari types. The general arrangement is much the same 
as that of Dr. Carey, being regulated by the nature of the, subjects 
explained. There are many essential varieties however in the de- 
tails. The letters, their several powers, and the changes which 
they undergo in connexion with each other, are first described. 
Then follows the declension of nouns. Three chapters succeed, of 
which one treats of the genders of nouns, one of the formation of 
the feminine gender, and one of indeclinables. The rest of the 
work is occupied with the general rules of conjugation, exemplified 
by a rich collection of the Paradigms, in more or less detail, of all 
the verbs of the first conjugation, as derived from the best standard 
authorities, whose variations are carefully pointed out in accompa- 
nying annotations. No further portion of the grammar was ever 
published, Mr. Colebrooke considering that, after other entire 
grammars had been provided, it was not necessary to finish his own 
work, and his time and interest being engaged in other occupations 
and inquiries. The only materials which he seems to have collected 
were the remaining conjugations of the simple verbs, of which he 
gave the author a manuscript copy. The Paradigms were less fully 
developed than they would have been if they had been designed for 
publication. The subjects of derivation, composition and syntax 
were untouched, much to the regret of all those who are familiar 
with Mr. Colebrooke’s labours in various departments of Hindu lite- 
rature and science. 

The grammar of Mr. Colebrooke, like that of Dr. Carey, is based 
upon the writings of Hindu grammarians. He has followed however 
the authorities of a different school, that of which Benares is consi- 
dered to be the high seat, and which in its origin is more ancient 
than the school of Bengal. He has consequently adopted their 
terminology in the technicalities which he employs and the precepts 
which he enunciates, but he has arranged the rules according to a 
classification of his own. The technical language of his rules, as of 
those of Carey’s grammar, is startling and perplexing to a European 
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student, and almost incomprehensible without the aid of an inter- 
preter. The difficulty here also is enhanced by the want of conti- 
guous examples, by which the rules may be at once illustrated and 
rendered intelligible. The examples are in a different and some- 
times in a distant part of the volume, and although references are 
sometimes specified numerically, yet they are not always inserted, 
and are never of ready applicability from the nature of the divisions 
into books, chapters and sections. Thus, as an example both of the 
phraseology and of the separation of rule and illustration, let us take 
the following—it is one out of some hundreds. Section 7. chap- 
ter iv. of Book I. treats of the permutations of finals. Rule I. runs 
thus :—‘‘ A blank (dopa) is substituted for n final of a crude noun 
that'is denominated pada, except the vocative singular, unless in the 
neuter gender.” Now here we have first the theoretical peculiarity 
that a letter is said not to be elided or expunged, but a blank is said 
to be substituted for it; and secondly, the use of the term pada, by 
which is meant the crude noun before all inflexional terminations 
beginning with a consonant, exclusive of those of the nominative 
case in the three numbers, and of the accusative singylar and dual, and 
also before affixes forming derivatives, and before other nouns forming 
compounds, The first application of this rule occurs after an inter- 
val of forty pages, under the declension of nouns ending in zn, as 
rdjan, a king, which loses its final x, agreeably to the precept, be- 
fore the inflexional terminations beginning with consonants, as ra- 
jabhis, by kings ; rajasu, in or amongst kings; but keeps it in the 
vocative, as rajan, oh king. The other applications do not occur in 
the volume at all, as the work does not comprehend the construction 
of derivatives and compounds, in which the final of rdjan is equally 
lost, as rdjya and rdjatva, royalty ; rdja-dherma, the duty of a king. 
Had these exemplifications been attached to the rule, the obscurity 
would have been dissipated, and a definite and permanent impression 
of a -very extensively useful precept would have been effected. 
Where, however, familiarity with the arrangement and with the 
phraseology is acquired, Mr. Colebrooke’s grammar becomes of 
inestimable value from its extreme precision and remarkable com- 
prehensiveness. The rules provide most accurately, and in the 
shortest possible space, for every contingency of inflexion, whether 
of nouns or verbs. 

Although not exactly in the order of publication, yet it will be 
convenient, whilst yet in the regions of the East, to notice two other 
productions of the Calcutta press upon the subject of Sanskrit 
grammar. The first of these was as early in point of compilation as 
either of its predecessors, having been prepared in 1804. The 
author, Mr. Forster, declares however, that subsequently to the ap- 
pearance of the grammars of Carey and Cuvlebrooke, he was so 
sensible of the inferiority of his own that he had allowed it to slum- 
ber longer in the press than was necessary, with a view to its 
eventual suppression. Mr. Forster was also a member of the Civil 
Service of Bengal, and was a distinguished Bengali scholar. He was 
@ man of a vigorous and active mind, but without Mr. Colebrooke’s 
scholarship and perspicacity, and of a more mechanical than even 
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methodical turn. His work is entitled, ‘An Essay on the Principles 
of Sanskrit Grammar®*,’ and is illustrative of the author’s peculiari- 
ties, displaying great labour and considerable ingenuity. It is, toa 
great extent, an attempt to give a tabular form to Sanskrit grammar, 
' the exemplifications of the rules for the permutation of letters, the 
inflexions of declension and conjugation, and the development of 
derivative verbs and nouns, being collected in tables to which the 
rules refer. The construction of these tables, the relations that some 
of them bear to others, and the connexion between them and the 
rules they exemplify, are not always happily contrived, and the com- 
plex and troublesome system of the references from the rules to the 
tables, and from one table to another,.renders the work wholly un- 
available for elementary study. It cuntains however a vast number 
of useful specifications, and may be occasionally consulted with 
benefit by riper students. The work, as far as printed, comprises 
the usual divisions of the grammar; but it was the intention of the 
author to have given a second volume, in which he was to have in- 
serted a translation of the ‘ Mugdhabodha,’ the native grammar, 
which is the standard authority in Bengal, and which is ascribed 
to Vopadeva, a grammarian of the twelfth centuryt. 

The other Sanskrit grammar published in Calcutta is of compara- . 
tively recent date. It is the work of Mr. Yates, a member of the 
Baptist mission, a body which for its number has furnished a greater 
proportion of first-rate Sanskrit and Bengali scholars than any other 
class of persons in Bengal. Mr. Yates’s grammar is constructed 
upon the plan of popular European grammars, with a view to the 
simplification of the system and abridgement of time and labour in 
the acquirement. He has not altogether failed in his object, although 
it may be doubted if the principles of popular vernacular grammar 
be applicable to so copious and complicated a language as Sanskrit{. 
Mr. Yates’s grammar forms a moderately sized octavo volume, and 
may be consulted with facility. It does not seem to have made 
much way in Europe, its necessity having been superseded by simi- 
lar productions in this part of the world. At no time however, not 
even at the present, do any of the publications of the Anglo-Indian 
press penetrate through what may be termed, to use an Indian 
illustration, the bound-hedge of English literature. 

When the Asiatic Society of Calcutta was first instituted, and for 
a few years following, the inquiries of our countrymen into the lan- 
guages and literature of India seem to have excited some attention 
and interest. Much of this was owing to the European reputation 
of Sir William Jones, acquired in an English university, and main- 
tained by his correspondence on oriental subjects with the most emi- 
nent of the continental orientalists. The novelty of the objects in- 
veatigated, and the attractive though erroneous tendency of some of 
the Society’s fancied verifications of ancient mythology and scrip- 

* 1 vol. 4to, Calcutta, 1810. Reviewed by Bopp in the ‘ Heidelberg Jahr- 
bucher, 1818,’ No. xxx. 

tT There is, in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, a neatly written copy 
of Mr. Forster’s essay, including, it is believed, the materials of the second 


portion of his work. 
t Indische Bib., vol. ii. p. 11. 
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tural history, contributed also to awaken and to keep interest alive. 
The public mind was also then at leisure to receive new impressions, 
as little of novelty or importance in literature was offered for its 
amusement or instruction about the period when the first volume of 
the ‘ Asiatic Researches’ appeared, or in 1788. Ina very brief time, 
however, came the all-absorbing interest of the momentous events 
springing from the revolution in France, and when literature revived 
it assumed a more inviting form than archeological conjecture, or 
philological speculation, busying itself with a distant people and 
remote antiquity. It is not surprising therefore that no note was 
taken of the grammatical labours of Englishmen residing in the 
East, and that they found their way slowly and with difficulty even 
to the few who stood in need of their aid and longed for their ap- 
pearance. A striking instance of this occurs in the case of the late 
Professor Chezy, who until 1810 had not heard of the existence of 
Carey’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar.’ In the preface to his excellent edition 
and translation of ‘Sakuntala’ he has described, in an animated and 
interesting tone, the wretched means and the unremitting applica- 
tion by which he acquired his first knowledge of Sanskrit, and the 
delight with which he welcomed the bulky volume of Carey, and the 
more elegant and available grammar of Wilkins, which had been 
published in London at the end of 1808*. 

The publication of the grammar of the late Sir Charles Wilkins 
constitutes an important era in the annals of Sanskrit philology. 
Its European origin and complexion, its distinct and elegant typo- 
graphy, and the higher merits of method and perspicuity, recom- 
mended its contents to the notice of continental scholars, and 
tempted as well as enabled them to embark in a study from which 
they had previously been repelled by the uncouth form and inade- 
quate structure of the vessels provided for their conveyance. From 
the appearance of the grammar of Wilkins may be dated the impulse 
given to the cultivation of Sanskrit, and, as an obvious consequence, 
of comparative philology, both in France and Germany, and the 
somewhat tardy, though it is to be hoped not unpromising emula- 
tion which the labours of the philologists of the continent have at 
length aroused amongst ourselves. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, like Colebrooke and Forster, reflects lustre 
upon the civil service of Bengal. Stimulated and encouraged by 
the example of Mr. Halhed, also a Bengal civilian,—the first English- 
man who directed his attention to Sanskrit—although better known 
by his grammar of the Bengali language, Mr. Wilkius engaged about 
the year 1778 with ardour in the study, and, in despite of the absence 
of all elementary assistance, soon became profoundly acquainted with 
the structure of the language, and with its standard literature. An 
undeniable proof of the success which had rewarded his diligence 
was manifested in 1784 by the publication of his translation of the 


* “La bibliothéque du roi possédait bien a la vérité un essai informe du gram- 
maire, un manuscrit composé a ce que, je crois, par quelque Missionnaire Por- 
tugais, mais ne renfermant que le paradigme du verbe substantif, le tableau de 
déclinaisons, une partie du vocabulaire d’Amera et une liste des dhatous; le teut 
fourmillant d’erreurs les plus grossiéres.”’ 
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philosophical episode from the ‘ Mah4bhérata,’ the ‘ Bhagavad Gita,’ 
which was printed in London under the patronage of the Court of 
Directors, at the recommendation of the most illustrious Governor- 
general that British India ever obeyed, Warren Hastings. The dif- 
ficulty of acquiring the knowledge of a difficult language, such as 
Sanskrit, without any other appliances and means than grammars 
and lexicons in the language itself, and preceptors ignorant of 
English, and unfamiliar with our notions of elementary tuition, can 
be conceived by none but those who have been placed in similar 
circumstances. Fortunately the author’s experience of the difficulty 
was brief, for had not the grammar of Sir C. Wilkins come to his 
rescue, whilst guessing at the obscurities of the ‘ Mugdhabodha’ 
through the equally puzzling interpretation of a Pandit, he would 
probably have relinquished the task in despair. Such as it was, the 
experiment qualified him to do justice to the perseverance and in- 
dustry by which his precursors in the path have enabled others to 
follow their route. Upon the return of Mr. Wilkins to England, he 


brought with him translations of three popular native grammars, . 


and from these, and other original authorities, he compiled a gram- 
mar, of which the first pages were printed, in 1795. The types of 
the ‘ Devanagari ’ letters employed were cut and cast under his per- 
sonal direction ; and for the more accurate execution of the work he 
set up a printing press in his own house. When his preparations 
were complete, and, as stated, the first pages of the grammar were 
printed, the house was set on fire; the manuscript books, matrices 
and punches were saved, but the types and press were destroyed, 
and the prosecution of the work was stopped. So many causes of 
delay retarded its resumption, that Mr. Wilkins at last had deter- 
mined to abandon his design, when the establishment. of the East 
India College at Haileybury supplied him with a sufficient induce- 
ment to renew and complete his labours. The grammar was accor- 
dingly finished, and was published towards the close of 1808. 

The general plan of Wilkins’s grammar is, like that of his pre- 
decessors, suggested by the arrangement of native grammarians. 
To the alphabet and laws of Sandhi succeed the declension of nouns 
in the order of their final letters, and then the declension of pro- 
nouns. The conjugation of verbs, simple and derivative, follows, 
and then the formation of participles and analogous nouns. The 
remaining chapters treat of the formation of miscellaneous derivative 
nouns, of indeclinable words, of the construction of compounds, and 
of the genders of nouns, and the work ends with the syntax. 

The main objects which Mr. Wilkins professes to have had in 
view in the classification of his grammar and the enunciation of its 
precepts, are perspicuity and correctness, and it must be admitted 
that, with some few exceptions of comparatively trivial importance, 
he has accomplished both. The principal defects of the grammar 
are an insufficient provision of general principles, and in some re- 
spects an inconvenient classification. The examples are numerous, 
and for the most part well selected, but the rules which they ex- 
emplify do not adequately define existing analogies of construction, 
a knowledge of which is essential to reduce, connect and simplify 
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what in its present state appears as a somewhat unwieldy and un- 
retainable mass of incoherent details. An unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of declensions is one consequence of this want of a connecting 
principle. In the conjugation of the verbs the separation of the 
four tenses, to which the analogy of conjugational modification is 
restricted, from the other six tenses, which according to the author 
are common to all conjugations, scatters the component members of 
an individual body over a number of pages, so as to render it a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty, and to a beginner almost an impossibility, 
to trace and reunite them so as to form an entire verb. It is to be 
remarked, as a consequence of this plan, that the whole grammar 
does not furnish a solitary example of an entire verb inflected 
throughout in its various moods, tenses, and persons, an omission 
that is particularly embarrassing to a beginner. In regard to the 
indefinite preterite tense, one of the most perplexing parts of con- 
jugation, an attempt has been made to reduce its multiform con- 
struction to a fixed number of modes, but not with much success, 
as no general principle has been laid down, whilst it is very evident 
that all the essential modifications are resolvable into no more than 
two, or that this tense comprehends the preter-pluperfect and the 
aorist past—the inflexions of each of which are diversified upon 
principles not difficult to be detected. The chapters on the deriva- 
tion of words are totally devoid of method, and it might be objected 
to them that the examples are needlessly copious, but that, as no 
printed dictionary of the language existed when the grammar was 
published, this eopiousness of words was of infinite value, as in some 
degree supplying the deficiency. Finally, it may be objected to the 
chapter on syntax, that it is not so ample as could be wished, nor 
are the illustrations in general interesting or striking; notwith- 
standing these exceptions, however, the justice of which may pos- 
sibly be with reason ealled in question, the grammar of Sir C. Wil- 
kins is undeniably a work of great merit and utility, and must ever 
_ be regarded as of standard authority *. 

The facilities now afforded by the grammatical works on Sanskrit 
published in the English language, were immediately and zealously 
applied by men of the highest literary character upon the continent 
to the acquirement of a knowledge of the language and literature of 
the Hindus. The success that attended their diligence was speedily 
displayed in the publication of various interesting disquisitions, either 


* Schlegel thus speaks of it: “ Finally, Wilkins has with uncommon clearness 
and ingenuity reduced, if I may use the expression, the Algebra of Sanskrit gram- 
mar to familiar arithmetic. It is true that we miss many things in his book, the 
absence of which, considering the large scale on which the work is ptanned, cannot 
well be excused. His terminology also is not always happily chosen, but neverthe- 
less, as a beginning, the grammar is exceedingly convenient and serviceable.”— 
Ind, Bib. Burnouf observes: ‘* Parmi ces ouvrages (the different Anglo-Sanskrit 
grammars) c’est encore celui de Wilkins qu’on peut consulter avec le plus de fruit, 
et, quelques reproches que l’on soit en droite de hui adresser, il reste encore comme 
un beau monument du savoir de la patience de l’auteur.”—Journ. As. Mai 1825. 
He quotes also Chezy’s opinions, as expressed in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 1810, No. 30, and 
says, “ qu'il n’a pas trop dit quand il parle de l’étonnante perfection qui régne dans 
ce travail, et quand il ajoute que malgré quelques fautes il n’est pas moins digne 
de l’admiration et de la reconnaissance des savants.” 
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upon subjects of a general nature, or the structure and affinities of ° 
the language, especially by those accomplished scholars, Frederick 
and Augustus Schlegel, by Professor Chezy of Paris, Bopp of Ber- 
lin, and Frank of Munich. Some time, however, elapsed before a 
complete Sanskrit grammar was attempted. 

The first Sanskrit grammar published on the continent, after the 
publication of Wilkins’s grammar in England, and the arrival in 
Europe of the grammars published in Calcutta, was the work of 
the late Professor Othmar Frank*, then attached to the University of 
Wurtzburgh, a scholar of the most extensive erudition, and a critic 
of the most candid and amiable temperament, but whose judgment 
was sometimes carried away by that turn for metaphysical specula- 
tion which is not uncommon amongst his countrymen. From the 
cultivation of Persian literature and philosephy he passed with 
avidity to Sanskrit philology and metaphysics, and in the former de- 
partment took the lead in the compilation of a grammar for German 
students. It was written in Latin, and published at Wurtzburgh in 
1823. The want of a fount of moveable types compelled the author 
to have recourse to lithography to represent the Devanagari letters ; 
and as they were not written in the best style, nor always accu- 
rately, they are very injurious to the appearance of the volume and 
inconvenient in use. Professor Frank acknowledged his ebligations 
to the works of Colebrooke and Wilkins, but he had also consulted 
the original grammars printed in Calcutta, which by this time had 
reached Europe—the ‘ Sutras’ of Panini, and the ‘ Siddhaénta 
Kaumudi.’ He has however chiefly followed the arrangement of 
Wilkins, modifying, it may be doubted if judiciously, the order of 
the declensions, and abridging, but not always improving, the chap- 
ters on conjugation and derivation. He is equally deficient in the 
enunciation of general principles, and his rales are assertions of the 
bare fact that words assume certain forms, without any attempt te 
explain how or why. His principal ddditions consist of tables exhi- 
biting the inflexional changes of nouns and verbs in a convenient 
and readily-consultable manner. The table of conjugations however 
limits the paradigms of nine out of the ten classes of verbs to the 
persons of the present tense of the indicative mood, and is of pro- 
portionably restricted usefulness. This part of the grammar is open 
to the objection made to that of Wilkins, that the tenses are distri- 
buted in various places, accordingly aa they are formed, with what 
Prof. Frank denominates primary or secondary inflexione‘t, and that 

ho example is given in the whole grammar of an entire verb. Prof. 
Frank has taken some pains to explain the meaning of the principal 
grammatical terms used by native grammarians, derived chiefly from 
Carey. He has also attempted to build upon the doctrines of the 
original authorities a theory of the language generally, and of the 
analogous construction and offices of the different parts of speech, 

but he has not developed his views in sufficient detail, or with suffi- 
cient distinctness, to admit of their being fully comprehended; and 
it may be doubted, as he has not specified his authorities, whether 


* ‘‘Grammatica Sanskrita: edidit Othmarus Frank.” 
t “ Flexus primi:” “ F. secundarii.” 
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the original grammarians have anywhere suggested, what he imagines 
he discovers in them, a typical genius of the language, or its relation to 
the distinctions of matter and spirit. Speculations of this nature were 
favourite themes with Prof. Frank, and have sometimes perhaps im- 
paired the beneficial results of his unquestionable abilities, industry, 
and learning. 

The grammar by which German scholars have been chiefly intro- 
duced to the acquirement of Sanskrit in their several universities, is 
that of Prof. Bopp of Berlin. This, which was originally written 
in German*, was published in parts at the several dates of 1824, 
1825, and 1827. The Professor’s own Latin version f of the more 
considerable portion was published in 1829, and the remainder, with 
some emendations and improvements, in 1832. The grammar was 
again published in an abridged and amended form in 1834. This 
last edition is, like the first, in German. 

The first German edition, and the first part of the Latin version, 
were founded, the author states, upon the grammars of Wilkins 
and Forster; and he expresses his opinion that the structure of the 
language may be more fully developed from the materials which they 
furnish than from any advantage or assistance derivable from the 
study of the native Sanskrit grammarians. This avowed deprecia- 
tion of the authorities on which the works that served Prof. Bopp 
as guides were declaredly based}, contrasted with the title he had 
given to his own work of ‘ A Critical Grammar,’ has exposed him to 
some rather severe animadversion on the part of his countrymen ; 
one good effect of which, however, was to induce Prof. Bopp to di- 
rect his attention to the original grammar of Panini at least, and to 
enrich the second portion of his Latin version, and the second Ger- 
man edition of his work, with many important observations derived 
from that source. [t may be doubted, however, if the prejudice 
which he seems to have early contracted against native grammarians 
has not been injurious to the comprehensiveness of his views and the 
perspicuity of his arrangement. 

Although entitled an abridgement, the last German edition of 
Prof. Bopp’s ‘ Grammar’ can scarcely be regarded as an abbreviation, 
except typographically. It is printed in a smaller type and more 
eompact shape, but it contains much additional matter, and the dif- 
ferences which it exhibits are rather alterations than omissions or 
curtailments. The grammar has, in fact, been remodelled in many 
important respects, and so materially improved, that it may be con- 
sidered to have superseded the earlier editions ;—as it alsopresents the 
author’s latest conclusions upon the subject, it will be sufficient 
to confine our attention to a brief notice of this particular pub- 
lication. 


* << Ausfirliches Lehrgebaude der Sanskrit Sprache.” 

+ “ Grammatica Critica Lingus Sanskrite.”’ 

t ‘*Cum grammaticam hanc conscribere instituerem, magnaque viderem Wilkinsii 
et Forsteri de lingua Sanskrita merita, facile intellexi, has litteras non tam accura- 
tiori et copiosiori Grammaticorum indigenarum studio augeri et adjuvari posse, 
quam libera adhibita critica arte, quee rationem et leges, quibus lingua in forma- 
tionibus suis sit usa, examinare et explieare studeat.” 
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The general arrangement of Bopp’s ‘ Grammar ’ conforms to that of 
Wilkins’s, but differs in some of the details. To the account of the 
alphabet succeed the rules of literal combination, or Sandhi, or as 
they are termed of Euphony. Under this head, however, Bopp has 
included changes not simply euphonic, nor properly comprised within 
the limits of combination as proposed by the original grammarians. 
The terms Sandhi or Sanhita, which are applied to this portion of 
grammar, both denote a holding together, a coalescence or com- 
bination, which can, of course, alone take place between two or more 
letters when they are in contact or contiguity. The object proposed 
by such laws of combination, is to avoid any harshness or hiatus 
occasioned by the actual or proximate concurrence of incongruous 
sounds. Prof. Bopp has extended his rules to changes which occur 
in single letters in the middle of words, having no regard whatever 
to the sounds by which they are preceded or followed, but depend- 
ent upon inflexional provisions, upon laws affecting declension and 
conjugation. How far these are to be treated as merely euphonic 
changes may admit of question, but most assuredly they are not 
changes resulting from the contact or contiguity of incongruous let- 
ters, and are so far inconsistently included under the denomination 
Sandhi. It may be convenient to bring these literal changes together 
under one head, and anticipate in some degree the laws of inflexion ;: 
but on the other hand, it confounds things essentially different, and 
is a departure from the precision and simplicity of the originak 
system. 

’ Some remarks on the character of Sanskrit roots, and the pre- 
positions with which they combine to form compound verbs, precede 
the chapters on declension. In the earlier editions, Prof. Bopp, after 
specifying the general principles upon which nouns were inflected, 
classed them under six declensions, but in the last edition he has re- 
duced these to one, tc which he has subjoined a long series of what 
he designates as irregular nouns, classing them in the order of the 
declensions of Wilkins according to their final letters. The reduc- 
tion of all nouns to one declension is perfectly consistent with the 
doctrines of the native grammarians and with their scheme of ter- 
minations, which is more or less applicable to every case of nominal 
inflexion. It may be doubted, however, if the irregular nouns of Bopp 
can be always regarded as deviations from the rule, and their being 
given separately prevents their analogy of construction, mutually or 
universally, from being so evident as it might be. There are two 
principal sources of varieties in inflexion, changes of those letters or 
syllables which are subjoined to the inflective word or base to express 
cases or persons, and changes of the inflective word or base itself. 
The former constitute the essence of declension, and there is little 
irregularity in them. The changes of the base are peculiar either to 
individuals or to classes of nouns, but in the latter are founded on 
common principles, and these can scarcely be denominated irregu- 
larities. Prof. Bopp has not thought it necessary to advert to this 
distinction, attaching little or no importance to the scheme of ter- 
minations given in original grammars; he has looked to the inflected 
noun, not in its elements, but as a whole, and has considered any 
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special modifications which it may undergo as deviations from general 
rules. This method is, no doubt, more conformable to European 
notions, but it appears to be less simple and less easy of recollection 
than that of the original authorities. 

The declensions of adjectives, numerals and pronouns follow those 
of substantive nouns, and useful tables are inserted in all the editions 
exhibiting the forms of various nouns in their several cases, in a con- 
venient and serviceable manner. 

The subject of conjugation is next treated of. More importance 
is here attached to the technical inflexional terminations of the ori- 
ginal system than was assigned to those of declension. It may be 
questioned however if even in this instance the terminations are suf- 
ficiently prominent. There is also a departure from the technical 
scheme even as represented by Wilkins, in omitting without remark 
the indicatory letters of the terminations, that is, certain letters 
. added to the actual termination which are not used to construct the 
inflexions, but which denote certain invariable modifications of the 
base to which the inflexional terminations are attached. Thus the 
terminations of the three persons singular of the present tense are 
called by Bopp mi, si, ti; in original works they are mip, sip, tip. 
The p is indicatory, signifying that, for the radical vowel of the 
base, a Guna letter or diphthong is to be substituted, which substi- 
tution does not take place before the terminations of the dual vas, 
thas, tas, or of the plural mas, tha, anti. It is true that this is an 
instance of what Schlegel calls the Algebra of Sanskrit grammar, and 
the use of such. indicatory letters is purely technical. and arbitrary. 
But what else than technical and arbitrary are significant words 
when they are employed in a specific and conventional acceptation 2 
Instead of the Sanskrit sign P, the presence of which requires a 
definite change, and the absence of which prohibits that change, 
Prof. Bopp is obliged to propose different words for the two contin- 
gencies, and to give to those words significations which they do not 
naturally bear, in order to apply them to the object in view, and 
which senses are in this application of the words merely conven- 
tional. Those personal terminations before which the vowel of the 
base may be changed he calls light—/eichte—leves ; those before which 
it is unchanged he terms heaty—schwere—-graves. It is obvious that 
these terms can convey, @ priori, a no more precise notion of the in- 
fluence exercised by the terminations upon the base than any given 
letter or syllable. Until explained, their purport is unintelligible, 
and they have this disadvantage, that when explained their fitness 
is liable to be disputed. What is the meaning of a light or heavy 
syllable? Why is mi lighter than mas, ti than tha? The single 
indicatory letter, the algebraic sign, has its conventional significancy 
and no other, and its intention being once defined, it cannot be mis- 
taken or misapplied. However unphilosophical therefore it may be 
thought, the short-hand of the Sanskrit grammarians has in these 
respects a decided advantage over the proposed designations. " It has 
its own office and no other. 

In the classification he first adopted, Prof. Bopp distributed the 
verbs amongst four conjugations. In his last work he reduces the 
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number to two, which is an improvement. He follows however, in 
regard to the tenses, the same course as Wilkins, dividing the four 
conjugationals, which he calls special, from the other six, which he 
terms general. The rules which he prescribes for the structure of 
the former under their several classes or conjugations, are illustrated 
by comparatively few examples, but he has added useful tables of 
the personal terminations of both orders of tenses, so that the con- 
struction of a complete verb may be effected with comparative facility. 
It is however in this part of Sanskrit grammar that the only serious 
difficulty lies. The peculiarities in the modifications of verbal 
bases, not of the terminations, are so numerous and anomalous, that 
when they are scattered over a wide space, and are to be picked up 
piece-meal, they are very apt to elude the search, and slip from the 
- recollection of the student. It seems preferable therefore to adopt 
the arrangement observed by Mr. Colebrooke with regard to the first 
class of verbs, and give examples of all those most frequently recurring, 
in paradigms, more or less copious, according to the circumstances of 
each verb. The pecuharities of every verb are thus brought together 
under their common original, and that may be readily remembered 
as a whole which can scarcely be acquired by the separate contem- 
plation of its disjecta membra. Prof. Bopp seems to have felt this 
difficulty, and in order to enable the student of his Grammar to ad- 
vert more promptly to an anomalous construction in various in- 
stances, he has added to the conjugations an alphabetical list of what 
he terms irregular verbs, with numerical references to the paragraph 
in which the irregularity is described. The cases may be thus more 
easily referred to, no doubt, but such reference implies previous 
knowledge of the irregularity. The reader must know, for instance, 
that the verb Anja does offer an anomaly, before he attempts to find 
what that anomaly may be. In fact, he must have already learnt, 
although he may have forgotten it, and the index is therefore only a 
supplement to the recollection. Upon the whole, although it cannot 
be denied that Prof. Bopp’s treatment of this branch of his subject is 
much more satisfactory than that of his predecessors, Mr. Colebrooke 
excepted, it leaves much to be desired. 

As a specimen of Prof. Bopp’s mode of dealing with the conjuga- 
tion of Sanskrit verbs, the following view which he takes of the per- 
sonal inflexions may be cited. i 

1. ‘The characteristic signs of the persons are the following :— 
The first person has in the singular and plural m, and in the dual v, 
the connection of which, with the essential elements of the first per- 
sonal pronoun, or m in different cases of the singular, and v in 
the nominatives of the dual and plural numbers, as explained in a 
preceding passage, is very obvious. In the imperative singular of 
the active voice the first person substitutes x for m, and the deponent 
voice drops the consonant in all the persons of the singular number, 
so that md becomes e; ma becomes a; mi, i and ai are substituted 
for mai or nai. The syllable as in the plural ending mas, is, I doubt 
not, identical with the termination of the plural nominative of as, so 
that the personal endings of the verb correspond as to their purport 
to the nominatives of nouns. The termination mas is therefore to be 
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resolved into m and as, and the latter appears also in the terminations 
of the first person dual vas, as ad-vas, we two eat. 

‘‘ The dual termination of the nominatives of nouns, or au, is derived 
from as, of which it is merely an emphatic amplification. (Comp. 
Gr. § 206.) The abbreviated terminations ma, va, in the subordi- 
nate tenses, are dependent upon the unabridged terminations mas, 
vas, as neuters on masculines and feminines. (Ibid. § 231.) As 
neuter, and in fact dualistic, the dual endings of the middle voice 
dthe, dte, are in my opinion to be considered as agreeing with the 
nominative dual of regular neuter nouns, the primitive of which ends 
in a. So te from dte is identical with the isolated pronoun ¢e, 
they or those two, formed from ta with the affix?’ Also ¢e and 
the agree with the masculine nominatives plural of the pronouns 
through the analogies comprehended in rule 243—4. 

2. ‘*The second person has, through all varieties of number and 

tense, these characteristic elements, ¢, th, dhv, dh, h, sv, s, of which 
the last is the widest deviation from the pronominal primitives ¢va, 
tve, subordinate from te (in like manner as ov is formed out of rv, 
and o: third person out of rc); the closest analogy to the pronoun 
being dhve, dhvam, of the Atmanepada, the v of which, again, in the 
second person of the imperative singular is connected with s, as sva. 
S in truth predominates in the singular, as ¢udasi, thou tormentest ; 
- atudas, thou hast tormented, &c. Th and df are common substitu- 
tions for ¢, as prathama for pra-tama, the first; adh-ara for a-tara, 
lower; and adhama for a-tama, lowest: as further exemplifications 
of these in the second person take the following. From ¢ud, active 
voice, second preterite, second person singular, tutoditha ; present, 
second person dual, ¢udathas ; plural, tudatha ; middle voice, present, 
second person plural, tudadhve; imperfect, second person singular, 
tudasva. Ad in the second person singular imperative makes ad-dhi. 
The transition of as into the dual ending thas, and as in the third 
person into fas, depends upon the same principle as the formation 
of mas and vas in the first person of the plural and dual numbers, 
that is, it is the annexation of the plural termination of the nomi- 
native case of nouns to the especial sign of the third personal pro- 
noun, as they were of the same termination to the signs of the first 
ane second personal pronouns m'and v. 

3. “The third person has, in the three numbers in both voices 
where the terminations undergo no contraction, the letter ¢ for its 
characteristic element, the conformity of which with the pronominal 
t,is as open as day. The development of dm in the dual of the 
potential, &c., we elucidate through the principle of dudm, we two ; 
yu-vdm, ye two; as also in the second and third persons of the 
Atmanepada, the endings dthdm and dtdm.” 

The chapters on conjugation in Prof. Bopp’s grammar contain some 
interesting analogies between the Sanskrit and Greek inflexions of 
the verb, but these belong to the subject of comparative philology. 
There is also some bold and ingenious theorizing upon the construc- 
tion of some of the general tenses, such as the two futures and the 
conditional, which he regards as compounded, not simple tenses ; also 
of the complete development of the substantive verb as, esse, to be; 
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which is always considered elsewhere as defective. Some of Prof. 
Bopp’s views are rather startling at first, but they are not therefore 
to be hastily rejected, and may upon further investigation prove to 
be well-founded. 

Consideration is also due to Bopp’s theory of the formation of theg 
infinitive mood, which Sanskrit grammarians always treat as a verbal 
derivative, indeclinable noun; also to his views of the formation 
of the indeclinable past participle ending in twd and ya, and the ad- 
verbial participle ending inam. All these are regarded by Bopp as 
the objective or instrumental cases of nouns, of which the other 
cases are defective or obsolete, although traceable possibly in the 
ancient Sanskrit of the Vedas, of which he has given some proofs ; 
others may be perhaps discovered when our acquaintance with the 
texts of the Vedas is more extensive. 

After disposing of those derivatives, which are commonly held by 
us to be parts of a verb, the Grammar proceeds to describe other ver- 
bal derivatives, to which, as well as to the preceding, Bopp gives the 
name of Primitives. To them succeed derivative words formed from 
nouns, as patronymics, possessives, and the like. In both classes he 
has adopted an arrangement equally simple and convenient—an al- 
phabetical list of the suffixes employed by native grammarians to 
construct derivative upon primitive words, illustrated by examples 
of the words formed upon this principle. In doing this, however, 
Prof. Bopp has omitted what might by some be considered as the 
most useful part of the classification. These suffixes, as well as 
those used in forming the inflexions of declension and conjugation, 
are composed of two elements, the letter or letters which are really 
added to or substituted for the original ending of the base, and a 
letter or letters which are merely indicatory of certain changes in 
the body of the base: the latter Prof. Bopp omits. Thus, in the 
first part of his Taddhita, or nominal derivatives, he gives the letter 
a as forming patronymics, abstracts, collectives and adjectives from 
primitive nouns, as vdsishtha, son of Vasishtha; sauhrida, friend- 
ship, from suhrid, a friend; kdpota, a flock of pigeons, from kapota, 
a pigeon; rdjata, silver or silvery, from rajata, the metal, silver. 
In these examples it will be noticed the original short vowel of the 
base is transmuted to a long vowel or diphthong; it is exchanged, in 
technical language, for its vriddhi, or augmented substitute. The 
rule that says such change takes place has to provide for each se- 
parate case separately, but in the notation of the original scheme it 
is a general rule that an indicatory nasal of the cerebral class in any 
suffix whatever denotes the increase or vriddhi of the vowel of the 
base. Accordingly, the affix is here said to be not a, but af, the 

a being the indicatory, the a the essential element; consequently, 
an being applied to the words particularized, a is either added 
to or substituted for the proper termination of the primitive, the 
radical vowel of which also undergoes a definite modification. There 
is another important consideration to recommend the preservation 
of the indicatory letter. The essential letter of a suffix may be the 
same, but the effect upon the base may be different ; in one instance 
its addition may require, in another prohibit, any change of the 
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radical vowel; two opposite results proceeding from the same ad- 
junct as it stands in Bopp’s scheme. The cause of the difference is 
at once seen when the indicatory letter is inserted and its influence 
is known. Derivatives formed with a alone may or may not change 
the vowel of the base, but those formed with aa do require the 
change; those formed with ax, or a, and the nasal of the guttural 
class of consonants, never admit it. Siva with at makes saiva; 
chitt with aa makes chintd. It would therefore have been of benefit 
to the student, as furnishing him with a key to similarity and dis- 
similarity of derivation, if the indicatory had been added to the es- 
sential elements in the alphabetical lists of the suffixes. 

The chapters on derivation are followed by those on compound 
nouns and indeclinables; no chapter on syntax is included in either 
of the editions. The author in the first edition announced his pur- 
pose of delaying it until after the publication of the glossary to his 
edition of Nalus. It has not yet however appeared, and no notice 
is taken of the omission in the last edition. The subject could not 
fail to derive interesting and important elucidation from Prof. Bopp, 
although, as he justly observes, Sanskrit syntax may be dispozed of 
in a very moderate compass, as the principles of construction are for 
the most part conformable to those of general grammar or the gram- 
mars of kindred languages, and rarely deviate from the limits pre- 
scribed by the nature of its own copious and perfect system of gram- 
matical forms*. 

From this brief and necessarily imperfect sketch of the Sanskrit 
grammar of Prof. Bopp, it will no doubt be evident that he has 
treated the subject with profound attention, and has given to San- 
skrit students a most valuable and instructive work. The last 
edition is in particular to be recommended as a compendious and 
comprehensive guide to the study of Sanskrit grammar, and it fully 
merits the character which was given to the first edition of it by 
another distinguished German scholar and critic, Prof. Lassen, when, 
adverting to the authorities which Prof. Bopp professed to have fol- 
lowed, he described it as more systematic than the grammar of 
Wilkins, more perspicuous than that of Forster, and more concise 
than either. 

But one other grammar remains to be- mentioned, concerning 
which the author can say little, as it is his own. It was pub- 
lished in 1841. Its especial object is to render the acquirement of 
Sanskrit easy to beginners. How far this is effected remains to be 
determined. From the remarks which have been hazarded upon 
some portions of Prof. Bopp’s Grammar, it will be readily inferred 
- that the author has made more use than Prof. Bopp has done of the 
methods of native grammarians, and he has only to hope that he 
may not thereby have merited the sentence which was pronounced 


* “Syntaxin nondum absolvere potui, ne tamen extensum hac de re opus ex- 
spectent lectores; Sanskrita enim lingua, apud antiquiores imprimis auctores locu- 
pletissima et perfectissime sue grammatice raro transgreditur fines a natura con- 
stitutos, ita, ut qui ea repetere noluerit quee ad generalis grammatice pertinent 
principia, et eodem jure in cujusvis alias ex eadem familia linguee compendio locum 
habeant, paucis capitibus absolvat syntaxin Sanskritam.”’ 
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upon Mr. Colebrooke’s Grammar, that ‘‘ whilst it is of value as an 
introduction to the study of native grammars, it is insufficient and 
excessively obscure as a grammar of the language.” 

Several works connected with the objects of the grammars which 
have been adverted to, and which are in an especial degree sub- 
servient to the acquirement of the Sanskrit language, have been com- 
piled and published by European authors regarding the Sanskrit 
radicals. Lists of these are attached to Carey’s ‘ Sanskrit Grammar,’ 
and to his ‘ Bengali Dictionary,’ and as identical with verbs they are 
particularized by Wilkins and Forster. The former also published 
a separate work, in which the roots are arranged in alphabetical 
order, with the meaning as expressed in original lists, the trans- 
lation of the original term, a short sentence illustrative of its use, 
and the indicatory letters denoting peculiarities of conjugation. The 
chief defects of this publication are occasional inaccuracies and 
general poverty of exemplification. 

A work of a similar purport, but superior execution, was subse- 
quently published by the late Dr. Rosen, and was characterized by 
that ability, judgement, and learning which he displayed still more 
conspicuously in his edition and version of the first part of the ‘ Rig- 
veda,’ and which have ensured to his too brief career the admiration 
and regret of all Sanskrit scholars. In this compilation the roots 
are arranged alphabetically by their final and then their initial 
letters. ‘Their Sanskrit equivalents, as given by two standard native 
writers, Kasinath and Vopadeva, are inserted and translated by the 
Latin infinitive. The classes in which they are conjugated are spe- 
cified, and short paradigms of the principal tenses are supplied. The 
most novel and useful feature of the work 'is the exemplification of 
the senses of the radicals as they occur in their inflected forms in 
short but well-chosen passages extracted from the different books 
which had been printed at the period when the work of Dr. Rosen 
was compiled. The same plan of illustration is then adapted to 
another and important novelty, the most useful of the compound 
verbs, or those in which the inseparable prepositions are prefixed to 
the radicals, constituting the great body of the verbs that occur in 
Sanskrit compositions. The examples are referred to the originals 
whence they are extracted, and are translated into Latin with fidelity 
and elegance. 

A still more elaborate description of Sanskrit radicals has been 
subsequently published. It was printed at Bonn in 1841, and is the 
work of Mr. Westergaard, a young but distinguished scholar, whose 
. ardour in the cause of Sanskrit has induced him to repair to India 
in order to prosecute his studies to still higher proficiency. He has 
deservedly received for this purpose the patronage of the Danish 
government. The materials of his list of roots were derived from 
this. country. Mr. Westergaard laboured for some time with most 
extraordinary diligence in the Library of the East India Company, 
and drew his information and examples chiefly from the manuscript 
volumes of the Company’s collection. The roots are arranged alpha- 
betically according to their final and initial letters. The class and 
voice in which each is conjugated are specified, and a paradigm more 
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or less complete according as authorities warrant the forms, is 
‘available. The meanings are then stated and exemplified by cita- 
tions from published and unpublished texts, and the structure and 
use of the derivative verbs are also shown and exemplified. To 
them succeeds the series of compound verbs according to the order 
of their prefixes, with passages illustrating their application. Refer- 
ence to the authorities whence the forms and examples are derived 
is constant and careful. As the examples are very numerous, and 
as no facilities exist in Sanskrit manuscripts, such as verbal indices, 
or any similar auxiliars, the labour and research by which they were 
- collected must have been very great and persevering. They are for 
the most part judiciously selected, but they are not translated, and 
this is a serious drawback from the value of the compilation; for 
passages detached from the context of a work not familiarly known 
and not easily accessible, do not always admit of ready and con- 
fident interpretation. It would no doubt have materially augmented 
Mr. Westergaard’s trouble to have given translations of all the pas- 
sages he has quoted, but it would have proportionably enhanced the 
usefulness and interest of the compilation if he had followed Dr. 
Rosen’s example in this respect. A translation by himself is also 
necessary to support his rendering of the purport of a simple or 
compound verb, and secure its being acquiesced in by others. It is 
of infinite importance in the early stages of Sanskrit study, that in 
all books of an elementary character radical words should be ren- 
dered by unquestionable and unexceptionable European equivalents. 
When the native grammarians give the sense of a radical by a word 
of obvious import, then the European interpreter is tolerably safe, 
although even here he may be unlucky in his translation, and fail to 
make use of the most appropriate expression. When, however, he 
has to deduce the sense of a radical. from his own understanding of 
some of its inflections as they occur in composition, and where usage, 
licence, or metaphor may have given their own colouring to the 
primitive signification, it is very possible that the translator may 
mistake or may be misled as to the sense, and confound a lax or 
general with a literal and particular meaning. It is true that Mr. 
Westergaard defines the sense which he ascribes to the verb that he 
inserts as he understands its use in the example quoted, but then 
comes the question whether he has understood the passage nightly ; 
the answer to which, although no doubt in most instances affirma- 
tive, may sometimes be given with doubt and hesitation. 

Of subordinate contributions to the elucidation of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, independently of the attempts made to illustrate such original 
works as have been printed in Europe, or to develope the affinities 
of the language, the author can offer but a brief and passing in- 
timation. They are scattered through a variety of continental pub- 
lications on Oriental or general literature, many of which are little 
known in this country, and of various merits and character, from the 
Transactions of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh to the 
‘Mercure de France’ of Paris. Amongst the richest in articles on 
Sanskrit philology, not comparative, may be especially noticed a 
periodical conducted by the illustrious William Augustus von Schlegel, 
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the ‘Indische Bibliothek,’ a work which has been discontinued for some 
years. Its place in Germany has been latterly taken by a periodical 
of a more comprehensive character, ‘ Der Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
der Morgenlandes,’ embracing the literature of the East, not of India 
alone, and conducted by an association of the most eminent German 
oriental scholars. In the former of these collections may be espe- 
cially particularized, 1. the observationsof Prof. Schlegel himself upon 
the actual state of Sanskrit philology in 1820*; and 2. a general 
view of the state of Sanskrit literature in 1824+; 3. a remarkable 
and most elaborate dissertation on the verbal derivatives formed with 
the suffixes Ya and Twd, intended to establish their analogy to the 
gerunds of the Latin verb by Baron William von Humboldt}; and 
4. a review of Prof. Bopp’s Grammar by Prof. Lassen. In the 
‘Zeitschrift’ we have a theory of the formation of compound nouns 
with the interrogative pronoun by Dr. Nesselmann, and a paper on 
the substitution of the cerebral for the dental nasal under certain 
circumstances, by Dr. Boetlingk. ‘There are no doubt communica- 
tions of like tendency and value in other collections with which Iam 
unacquainted. ‘The ‘Journal Asiatique’ of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris is less rich in contributions to Sanskrit philology than to other 
branches of Asiatic literature. 

Less has been attempted in the collateral branch of lexicography 
than in grammar. The character of native lexicons will be more 
particularly adverted to on some other occasion. It will be suf- 
ficient at present to state that they correspond in their arrangement 
to vocabularies as we employ the term, rather than to dictionaries, 
the words being classed in them according to analogy of meaning 
without regard to alphabetical order. They omit also many words 
of popular currencv, as being too familiar to need explanation, and 
withhold consequently much that is most wanted by a European 
student. The best work of the class was selected at an early period 
for publication and translation by Mr. Colebrooke. The ‘Amara 
Kosha,’ or lexicon of Amara Sinha, was printed at Serampore in 
1808, accompanied by a marginal translation into English, by illustra- 
tions and additions derived from the numerous commentaries on the 
original text, and by a most useful alphabetical index. A reprint of 
the text with a French translation at the foot of the page has re- 
eently been published at Paris, the work of a young and highly 
promising Sanskrit scholar, also prematurely lost to the cultivation 
of Hindu literature, M. Loiseleur des Longchamps. 

At the same time that the vocabulary of Amara Sinha was pub- 
lished, a dictionary on a more extended scale, and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, was compiled, under the instructions of Mr. Colebrooke and 
the immediate supervision of one of the most celebrated native 
scholars in Bengal, by a number of Pandits. The main object of 
this compilation was to bring together the contents of as many of 
the original Koshas, or vocabularies as were procurable, to arrange 
them in alphabetical order, and add their etymology, according to 
grammatical authorities. Soon after its completion the author ob- 
tained a copy of this work, and having carefully collated all the 

* Vol. i. p. 1. t Vol. ii. p. 1. t Vol. i. part 4. and vol. ii. part 1. 
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words with the authorities whence they were taken, incorporated 
with them the whole of the radicals as well as other words omitted 
in the compilation, and transferred the etymologies from the Ben- 
gali to the Benares terminology. He made « translation of the 
work, and with the encouragement of the Bengal government pub- 
lished it in 1819. ‘The plan of the original compilation necessarily 
left many deficiencies. Shortly before he left India, however, he 
had an opportunity of making more extensive additions, which 
remedied in some degree the imperfections of the first edition, al- 
though no doubt still leaving many accessions to be made. This 
second edition was published in 1832. Such as it is, this diction- 
ary is the only one yet published; and although no person can 
be more sensible than the author how far it falls short of sucha 
lexicon as the study of Sanskrit demands, yet he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it has materially contributed to the ex- 
tension of a knowledge of Sanskrit in Europe. Although no other 
dictionary has been published, its place has in a great measure been 
supplied by useful glossaries attached to some of the books edited 
by European scholars, particularly by Prof. Bopp in the glossary to 
his edition of ‘ Nalus,’ and Prof. Johnson of the East India College 
in his editions recently published of the 1st Book of the ‘ Hitopadesa,’ 
‘Selections from the Mahabharata,’ and ‘Megha Dita.’ Prof. Bopp is 
also engaged upon a glossary on a large scale, of which the first 
part only is published. When glossaries of this kind, and when verbal 
Indices to standard works, shall have been sufficiently multiplied, it 
will then be comparatively easy to compile a Sanskrit dictionary 
that shall place its compiler on a level with Forcellini or Stephens. 

The author has thus endeavoured to bring before the Society 
a general view of the advance that has been made in the rudi- 
mental cultivation of Sanskrit philology; and it will probably be 
admitted, even from this brief and imperfect notice, that, considering 
the period within which the study of Sanskrit has been prosecuted 
by Europeans, the progress has been creditable, and that no lack of 
intelligence or activity has been displayed in clearing away the im- 
pediments by which the first steps of the acquirement were beset. 
The facilities provided are no doubt far from sufficient; the ap- 
proach may still be embarrassed by perplexing labyrinths, dark 
passages and cumbrous obstructions ; the first labours of the pioneer 
must be necesgarily rough and incomplete; but the path has been 
laid open, and it remains for succeeding exertions to smooth, to 
level, and to embellish it. 
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The Rev. Richard Garnett presented to the Society, Archbell’s 
- Bechuana Grammar, Graham’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 1837 ; 
Macbrair’s Mandingo Grammar, Lond. ; Gospel of St. Matthew 
in Mandingo. Lond. 1837. 
The following candidates were balloted for and duly elected 
members of the Society :— 
John Scott, M.D., 12 Bedford Square. 
Thomas J. Clark, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and of Edmonton, 
Middlesex. 
Charles C. Atkinson, Esq., Haverstock Terrace, Hampstead. 


Professor Latham then finished his paper ‘‘ Upon the Languages 
of the Papuan or Negrito race scattered through the Australian and 
other Asiatic islands.”’ 

By the term Negrito is meant those tribes of the Asiatic and 
Australian islands, who, in one or more of their physical characters, 
depart from the type of the nations in their neighbourhood, and 
approach that of the African. The word is more comprehensive 
than Arafura, Andaman, or Papuan, and less comprehensive than 
Negro. 

Of the Negrito localities the most western are— 

The Andaman Islands.—A Vocabulary, collected by Lieutenant 
R. H. Colebrooke, appears in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 410. 
The native name is Mincopie. An historical notice of them appears 
as early as the ninth century, in the Travels of the Two Arabians, 
translated by Renaudot. 

The Nicobar and Carnicobar Islands.—In the largest of these it is 
stated that, in the interior, blacks are to be found. The current 
assertion concerning the language of the rest of these islands is, that 
the Carnicobar is Peguan, and the Nicobar Malay.—Asiatic Re- 
searches, ill. 303. 

Malacca.—The Samangs of the interior are Negrito. For the 
single Vocabulary of their language, see Crawfurd’s Indian Archipe- 
lagd, or Klaproth’s Nouveau Journal Asiatique, xii. 239, where 
Crawfurd’s Vocabulary is reprinted without acknowledgement. The 
Orang Benua are not Negrito; neither are the Jokong Negrito. 
For thirty words in the latter language, see Thomas Raffles’s Asiatic 
Researches, xii. 109. In this list twelve words are shown by Raffles 
to be Malay, and Humboldt states the same of two more. The 
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other sixteen may or may not be of Negrito origin. The Samangs 


are the Orang Udai.—Humboldt, Uber die Kawi Sprache. 

Sumatra.—The Battas of Sumatra are Malay, not Negrito (Mars- 
den’s Sumatra, p. 203, and Rienzi’s Oceanie, vol.i.). The Sumatran 
of Parkinson’s Journal (p. 198) is the Arabic of Acheen. The true 
Negritos of Sumatra seem to be, 

1. The Orang Cooboo.—These are stated to be pretty numerous 
between Palembang and Yambee.—Marsden’s Sumatra, p. 35. 

2. The Orang Googoo,—who are described by the Sumatrans of 
Laboon as being more Orang Utang than man.— Marsden’s Sumatra, 
p- 35. Specimens of the Orang Googoo (Gougon) Rienzi states to 
have seen. He says that they come from Palembang and Menang- 
caboo, and he calls them Pithecomorphi. ; 

For an historical notice as early as 960 a.p., probably referring 
to the Blacks of Sumatra, see Klaproth in Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 
xil. 239. 

Borneo.—The Biajuk of Borneo is not Negrito but Malay (Craw- 
furd’s Indian Archipelago) ; neither are the Dyacks Negrito. The 
statement of Marsden and Leyden is, that the Dyacks are whiter 
than the rest of the natives of Borneo; and the remark of more 
than one voyager is, that the Dyacks of Borneo look like South- 
sea Islanders in the midst of a darker population. Are the Marut, 
Idongs, Tidongs, or Tirungs of the north of Borneo Negrito? In 
Rienzi’s Oceanie there is a Borneo Vocabulary which is headed 
Dyack, Marut and Idaan, the three terms being treated as syno- 
nyms: of this Vocabulary all the words are Malay. That there 
are Negritos in Borneo is most probable, but of thei language 
we possess but one word, apiin, father * (and that more than doubt- 
ful), whilst of their name we know nothing; and in respect to their 
locality, we have only the statement of Kollf, that in the north of 
Borneo Blacks are to be found on the Keeneebaloo mountain; a 
statement, however, slightly modified by the fact of his calling them 
Idaans or Maruts (see Earl’s translation of the Voyage of the 
Doorga, p. 417). ‘Compare the name Idaan in Borneo, with the 
name Orang Udai (applied to the Samangs) in Malacca. 

The Sooloo Islands.—There are positive statements that the Soo- 
loos contain Negritos. They also contain Malays; as may be seen 
in a Sooloo vocabulary in Rienzi’s Oceanie, vol. 1. 

The Manillas.—The Isola de Negros testifies its population by its 
name. Hervas calls it the Papua of the Philippines. In Panay are 
the blackest of the Philippine Negritos. Rienzi would term them 
Melanopygmei. In Bohol, Leyté, and Samar, there are Negritos 
(Lafond Lurcy, ii. 182.) ; also in Cayagan (Lafond Lurcy, ii. 182.) ; 
also in Capul or Abac (Hervas). For the two main islands there 
are,—Ilst. In Mindanao, two wild tribes inhabiting the interior, the 
Bantschilen and the Hillunas. The proof of these two tribes being 
Negrito is the strongest for the Hillunas. They are the Negros del 
Monte of the Spaniards (Hervas, Catalogo delle Lingue ; Adelung, i. 
601). Near Marivéles are the Igorots or Aitas (Agtas of Hervas) ; 

* Mithr. i. 598. 
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and of these we have late and positive evidence, first to the fact of 
their being Negrito, and next to the difference of their language 
from the Tagal.—Lafond Lurcy. Secondly, in Lucon, the Zam- 
balen of Adelung are Negrito. These are the Blacks of Pampango. 
The Blacks inhabiting the other parts of the island are called 
Ygelots; and Mount St. Matthew, near Manilla, is one of their 
well-known localities, and the loco mountains another. Here they 
were visited by Lafond Lurcy. ‘They were all alike, and all under 
four feet six (French measure). Italonen, Calingas, and Maitim, are 
the names under which the Philippine Blacks have been generally 
described. Agta and Maitim are said to be indigenous appellations. 
—Hervas. 

Formosa.—The Formosan language is Malay. In the interior, 
however, are, according to the Chinese accounts,—1, the Thou- 
fan; 2, the Kia-lao; 3, the Chan tchaé chan; 4, the Lang Khiao, 
-—aboriginal tribes with Negrito characters, each speaking a peculiar 
dialect.—Klaproth, Recherches Asiatiques. 

The Loochoo Islands.—The current Loochoo language is Japanese 
(Klaproth, Rech. Asiat.). But besides this, Adelung mentions from 
Pére Gaubil and Gosier, that three other languages are spoken in 
the interior, neither Japanese nor Chinese ; and we are now, perhaps, 
justified in considering that, in these quarters, the fact of a lan- 
guage being aboriginal, is primd facie evidence of its being Negrito. 

Java.—Here the evidence of an aboriginal population at all is 
equivocal, and that of Negrito aborigines wholly absent. For the 
Kalangs, see Raffles’s History of Java. The dark complexions on 
the island Bali show the darkness, not of the Negrito, but of the 
Hindoo; such at least is the view of Raffles opposed to that of 
Adelung (Mith. i.). There is no notice of Blacks in Ende (other- 
wise Floris), in Sumbawa, or in Sandalwood Island. 

Savoo.—If the Savoo of modern geographers be the Pulo Sabatu 
of Dampier, then there were, in Dampier’s time, Blacks in Savoo. 
The Savoo of Parkinson’s Journal is Malay. 

Timor.—In this island Negritos were indicated by Peron. Frey- 
cinet describes them. Lafond Lurcy had a Timor black as a slave. 
Of their language he gives four words :—manoue, bird ; vavi, woman ; 
lima, five; ampou, ten. All these are Malay. 

Ombay.—In Freycinet’s Voyage the natives of Ombay are described 
as having olive-black complexions, flattened noses, thick lips, and 
long black hair. In Arago* we find a short vocabulary, of which a 
few words are Malay, whilst the rest are unlike anything either in 
the neighbouring language of Timor (at least as known by Raffles’s 
specimens), or in any other language known to the author. Upon 
what grounds, unless it be their cannibalism, the Ombaians have 
been classed with the New Zealanders, is unknown. The evidence 
is certainly not taken from their language. - 

Between Timor and New Guinea we collect, either from positive 
statements or by inference, that, pure or mixed, there are Negritos 


- * Vide Note A. 
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in at least the following islands :—1, Wetta; 2, Kissa?; 3, Serwatty?; - 
4, Lette? ; 5, Moa?; 6, Roma?; 7, Damma; 8, Lakor?; 9, Luan; 
10, Sermatta; 11, Baba; 12, Daai; 13, Serua; 14, the Eastern Ar- 
roos; 15, Borassi. (Kollf’s Voy.; Earl’s Translation.) 

The language of the important island of Timor-Laut is Malay. 
From a conversation with the sailor Forbes, who was on the island 
for sixteen years, the author learned that there are in Timor-Laut 
_ plenty of black slaves, but no black aborigines. 

Celebes.—In the centre of Celebes and in the north there are Ne- 
gritos: the inhabitants call them Turajas, and also Arafuras: they 
speak a simple dialect and pass for aborigines. (Raffles, History of 
Java.) Of this language we have no specimen. Gaimard’s Me- 
nada is the Menadu of Sir Stamford Raffles, and Raffles’s Menadu 
is Malay. (Voyage de ]’Astrolabe, Philologie, 11. 191.) The re- 
. mark made by the collector of this Menadu Vocabulary was, that 
those who spoke it were whiter than the true Bugis, and that they 
looked like South-Sea Islanders, a fact of value in a theory of the 
Dyacks, but of no value in the enumeration of the Negritos. 

Bourou, Gammen, Salawatty, Battenta.—For each of these islands 
we have positive statements as to the existence of Negritus. 

Gilolo.—In Lesson’s Natural History the inhabitants of Gilolo 
are classed with those of Gammen, Battenta, &c., as Negritos. 
The same is the case in the Mithridates, where the inference is, that 
in all the Moluccas, with the exception of Amboyna and Ternati, 
Negritos are to be found in the interior. For Guebé see the sequel. 

The Teetees.—The Teetee Islands of Meares, the Jauts or Aeauw 
of the Mithridates, sixteen in number, are Negrito. (Meares, Voy- 
age, Adelung. ) 

Oby.—According to Adelung this island is Negrito. 

The object of what has gone before is less to state where Negritos 
are to be found than where they are to be looked for. Hence many 
of the above notices indicate the probable rather than the actual 
presence of them ; and those statements concerning the Molucca lo- 
calities that are taken from systematic books (and as such at second- 
hand) are all subject to one exception, viz. the fact that the tribes 
described as Arafura, although in current language Negrito, are not 
necessarily so. An instance of this has been seen in the so-called 
Arafura of Menadu. The same applies to the so-called Arafura of 
Ceram, (Handboek den Land-en-Volk-kunde van Nederlandsch 
Indie. P. P. Roorda van Eysinga. Amsterdam 1841; indicated by 
Mr. Garnett,) which is Malay. In the quarters about to be given 
in detail the evidence is less exceptionable. 

New Gutnea.—Here there is little except Negritos; and here we 
meet with the name Papua. What is said of the Papuas must be 
sald with caution. Physical conformation being the evidence, there 
are in New Guinea two nations, if not more than two :—1. Those of 
the North, with curly hair, which are subdivided into the pure Papuas, 
and the Papuas that are looked upon as a cross with the Malay (Quoy, 
Gaimard and Lesson in the French Voyages). 2. Those of the South, 
with lank hair, called by the French naturalists Arafuras. The 
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author was unable to determine who were meant by the Alfakis of 
Quoy (Durville’s Voyage, iv. 746). To the language of these Alfakis 
are possibly referable the ten words of Lesson. These are the nu- 
merals, and, as might be expected, Malay. For the South of New 
Guinea we have not so much as a single vocabulary or a single word. 

Waigioo.—The Waigioo and New Guinea have been frequently 
confounded ; we have therefore deferred speaking of the latter until 
we could also deal withthe former. Without going into the conflict- 
ing evidence, we may state that there are two Vocabularies wherein 
arm is kapiani, and three wherein arm is bramine. Of the first division 
we have—lIst, the Vocabularies of the Uranie and Physicienne Cor- 
vettes, under Freycinet, in 1817, 1818, 1819, as given in Arago’s 
(the draughtsman’s) Narrative, p. 275, English translation; and 
2ndly, the Undetermined Vocabulary of Dentrecasteaux. Dentre- 
casteaux, whilst at Boni in Waigioo, saw some strangers who spoke 
a language very different from the inhabitants of that island; he 
considered that they came from New Guinea. Now this language is 
the Waigioo of Arago* ; whilst the Waigioo of Dentrecasteaux is the 
Papua of Arago. Among the Vocabularies of the second class we 
have Gaimard’s Rawak Vocabulary, stated especially (Voyage de 
l’Astrolabe, Philologie, vol. ii. p. 153.) to have been collected at 
Rawak in Waigioo in 1818: here, arm is bramine. Nowa vocabulary 
(that will soon be mentioned).of the New Guinea Papuan of Port 
Dorey was collected during the expedition of the Astrolabe by the 
same naturalist, M. Gaimard. With this vocabulary Gaimard’s 
Rawak coincides, rather than with Arago’s Waigioo and Dentre- 
casteaux’s Undetermined Vocabulary. This makes the third voca- 
bulary for these islands. The fourth is Gaimard’s Port Dorey Vo- 
cabulary (Voyage de |’Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 146.). The fifth, 
Dentrecasteaux’s (or La Billarditre) Waigioo Vocabulary. This re- 
presents the same language as those last-mentioned, inasmuch as 
in it arm is bramine, not kapiant. The sixth vocabulary is the Uta- 
nata, from Dutch authorities (vide Trans. Geogr. Soc.). The seventh 
is the Lobo Vocabulary.—Ibid. The eighth is Forest's Vocabulary. 
See Forest’s Voyage to New Guinea. Such are the data for New 
Guinea and Waigioo. Dalrymple’s Vocabulary will be noticed in 
the sequel. 

Guebé.—The Guebé Vocabulary of the Astrolabe (Philologie, i li. 
157) is the Guebé of Freycinet’s Voyage in 1818, when it was col- 
lected by Gaimard. The Guebé of Arago (under Freycinet) also ap- 
proaches the Guebé of Gaimard. According to D. Durville the Guebé 
is Papuan. The author however considered it Malay, though there 
was some resemblance to the Papuan, inasmuch as many Malay terms 
were common to both these dialects. 

From New Guinea westward and southward the Negritos are no 
longer isolated, The following are Negrito Islands, or Negrito 
Archipelagos :— 

1. New Britain; 2. New Hanover; 3. New Ireland; 4. Solo- 


* See Note B. 
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mon’s Islands; 5. Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago; 6. Louisiade 
Archipelago; 7. Isles of Bougainville; 8. Bouka; 9. New Georgia ; 
10. Admiralty Isles,— York, Sandwich, Portland; 11. Santa Cruz 
Archipelago ; 12. Arsacides ; 13. Espiritu Santo, or New Hebrides,— 
Mallicollo, Erromango, Tanna, Erronan, Annatom; 14. New Cale- 
donia; 15. Warouka, Bligh’s and Banks’s Island.—Astrolabe. The 
Ticopian is not Negrito but Polynesian.—Voyage de l’Astrolabe. 
_ Fiji Islands.—In the Fiji Islands the physical character of the 
natives is half Negrito and half Polynesian. Here is the Negrito 
limit to the east; that is, of Negrito tribes as existing at the present 
moment. 

The languages of the list just given are known to us through the 
following Vocabularies. | . - 

New Ireland.—Gaimard’s Carteret Harbour Vocabulary.— Voyage 
de l’Astrolabe, Philologie, ii. 143. 

Durville’s Port Praslin Vocabulary, incorporated with Gaimard’s 
Carteret Bay Vocabulary.—Ibid. 

Dalrymple’s so-called New Guinea Vocabulary. The word so-called 
was used because, unless there were natives of New Ireland on the 
coast of New Guinea, Dalrymple’s Vocabulary is a representative of 
the Papuan. It coincides with those of Durville and Gaimard from 
New Ireland: it was collected by Schouten and Le Maire. It is 
also the New Guinea of De Brosses. 

Vocabularies of four small islands are given by Dalrymple and De 
Brosses, viz. of Moses Island, Moa, Hoorn Island, and Cocos Island. 
These are the vacabularies of Reland (Diss. xi.), referred to by 
Adelung. 

Manicolo.—In Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago, or perhaps among 
the Solomon Islands, lies an island in name resembling one of the 
New Hebrides. Durville called it Vanikoro, but Captain Dillon 
assures me that the true name is Manicolo. Of the language spoken 
_ here we have a vocabulary collected by Gaimard in three dialects ; 
the Vanikoro, the Tanema, and the Taneanou.—Voyage de |’ Astro- 
labe, Philologie, ii. 164. 

Mallicollo.—Cook’s Island is Mallicollo. A glossary occurs in 
Cook’s Voyages. 

Tanna.—A single vocabulary in Cook’s Voyages. 

New Caledonia.—A short vocabulary in Cook. A longer one in 
Dentrecasteaux and La Billardiére. 

Of the Fiji we have a few words by Cook, a long vocabulary 
by Gaimard (Astrol. Phil. ii. 136), Port regulations, and MS. 
Scripture translations, which afford us full-and sufficient samples of 
the language. To deal with this as Negrito the Polynesian element 
must be eliminated. . 

In the way of Ethnography Madagascar is Asiatic; since its lan- 
guage, as has been known since the time of Reland, is Malay. For 
this island the evidence of physical character gives two or more races, 
but the evidence of language only one. 

Australia.—In this island we have vocabularies for the following 
localities : (1.) Murray Island ; (2.) Caledon Bay; (3. 4.) Endeavour 
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River ; (5.) the Burrah Burrah tribe; (6.) Limestone Creek; (7. 
Port Macquarie; (8.) Port Jackson; (9.) Menero Downs ; 0} 
Jervis Bay; (11.) Hunter’s River, vide Threlkeld’s Grammar ; (12, 
13, 14, 15.) Adelaide,—one of these being Teichelmann’s and Schurr- 
mann’s Grammar; (16.) Gulf St. Vincent; (17, 18, 19, 20.) King 
George’s Sound; (22.) Grey’s Vocabulary ; and a few others. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—Here, as in Australia, everything is Negrito. 
In the way of Vocabularies, we have for the North,—(1.) Gaimard’s 
Port Dalrymple Vocabulary, taken down from the mouth of a Van- 
Diemen’s-Land woman at King George’s Sound, with an Englishman 
as an interpreter.—Voy. Astr. Phil. 11.9. In the South we have, 
(2.) Cook’s Vocabulary, collected in Adventure Bay, S.E. of Van 
Diemen’s Land,—nine words. (3.) Dentrecasteaux’s, or La Billar- 
ditre’s Vocabulary. (4.) Allan Cunningham's Vocabulary, collected 
in 1819 at Entrance Island. (5.) Dr. Lhotsky’s Vocabulary, de- 
rived from Mr. M‘Geary, and representing the language of Hobart’s 
Town.—Journ. Geo. Soc. ix. Besides these, there is a Vocabulary 
procured by Mr. Robert Brown when in Australia. It nearly re- 
presents the same state of language as Dentrecasteaux’s Voca- 
bulary. 

Besides these remarks, another class of facts should be indicated. 
In the south of Japan, and in the Marianne Isles, there are state- 
ments that Blacks have been :—Pére Cantova (in Dupérrey and Frey- 
cinet), and Adelung (Mithr.i.). From Rienzi also we learn a state- 
ment of Liitke’s, viz. that in Pounipet, one of the Carolines, there 
are abundance of Blacks at this moment; these may be indigenous. 
The hypothetical presence of Negritos may account also for certain 
peculiarities of the Polynesian of the Tonga Islands. There are 
traces of them in the Navigator’s Archipelago. Crozet (see Pritch- 
ard’s Phys. Hist.) mentions Negritos in New Zealand, and Cook 
speaks to a tradition of aboriginal Negritos in Tahiti. 

Such are the notices of the Oceanic Negritos in respect to their 
distribution and the amount of evidence afforded by the speci- 
mens of their language. The current opinion is, that over a cer- 
tain area Blacks of a certain race or races were aborigines. This 
opinion there is no reason to disturb or to refine upon; the general 
question is as to the unity or the multiplicity of these races; but the 
more specific object of the present paper is to ascertain how far that 
question is decided by the comparison of their languages. The safe 
way is to ascend in the classification, and to begin with determining 
the uniformity of speech over limited areas, and within natural boun- 
daries. ‘The most convenient locality to begin with is— 

New Guinea.—That four out of the seven New Guinea Vocabularies 
(supposing them to have been collected independently of each other) 
represent either dialects of one language, or else languages closely 
allied, appears on the first comparison. These Vocabularies are,—(a) 
Gaimard’s Rawak; (6) Gaimard’s Port Dorey; (c) Arago’s Papua; 
and (d) Dentrecasteaux’s Waigioo. To these Forest’s Vocabulary 
(supposing always that his words have not been incorporated in the 
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vocabularies that came after him) approaches more closely than to 


the other two. 

ENGLISH. Forest. DENTRECASTRAUX, &C. 
SREM cecccececees CON 2... ceases iené, Malay? 
Bird ......cc008. moorsankeen . mazaukéhéné. 
MAN oo. cccceveee sononman ... snoné, Malay ? 
WOMAN ......05. binn ..........0. biéné, Malay ? 
SAVE wncccscccees for .....ccceees afor. 

WALT ..eccree 1 re ouar, Malay ? 
BANA .... ccs scene JOAN ........000. iené. 

house ......... rome ......... rouma, Malay? 
ROOK ......0000e. sofydine ...... sarfedinne. 
ee TASS .occscccseee riass. 


Of the two remaining vocabularies the Lobo comes nearer to Forest 
than the Utanata does. Neither, however, coincide with Forest, as 
Forest coincides with the first four: nor yet do they coincide so 
closely with each other. 


Again : 


ENGLISH. Forest. Loso. 
ATTOW .occcseee kay .......cse0. larakai. 
Bird ........00. moorsankeen . manoc. 
ROG ..ceerveeee DEN .......0000. booi, Malay ? 
island ......... mMeossy ........ nusu. 
SUR .rcrcccecees TABS oo. ccceeenee orak. 
EYEE oo. cccceees kaibus ......... akajuakar. 
WOMAN ......06. binn .........06 mawinna, Malay ? 
water ......... WAL vccccsecseee malar. 
YE ..rrccveeeee 1O ...escssccevecs oro. 

ENGLISH. Forest. UTANATA. 
BOW ....ececeese MYSY ....0.05. amuré. 
ZT vccsccncveccees 7, ree area. 
S1AVE....... 0000. omini ......... manoki 
EPEC oor cccceseee kaibus ......... kai, wood. 
water ......... WAP ..ccsaveeeee warani, Malay? 
YOR rcveccccnnes 1O cocccceees aroa. 

ENGLISH. Uranata.  Loso. 
Basin ....ereee pigani ......... bingau. 
cheeks ......... awamu......... Wafiwiriongo. 
death ......... namata......... namata, Malay? 
drink (t0)...... nemuka ...... makinu, and also eat. 
evening......... jauw aro%’ ... urwawa. 
CYCT .....ccevee mamé ......... matatongo, Malay ? 
feathers ...... WICQU .....004. wo eru, Malay? 
greak  ......0ee napitteki ...... nabitteki. . 
hands ......... toe mare ..,... nimango uta, Malay? 
ROG ..cccseovese ee booi, Malay? , 
handsome...... TAA ...ccesseeee nangewie, 
Bere oo. ..cccsees ATE ....ee0000.. inairi. 
head ............ oepauw ...... umun 
ee purati ......... wurusesi. 
Rntfe  ....c.00 1.) errr toeri, for chopping. 
lemons ......... munda ........ munda. 
Uittle........000. mimiti ......... netie. 

se venesenees marawas ...... marawas. 

lay (to) ...... BIkAi........c008 koekeimanse. 


ENGLISH. UTANATA. Loso. 
MAN oo ccesscsees marowane ...... marowane. 
mouth .......4. HTH cee see ecceoeees oriengo. 
NOOM ooecsscecses kameti aroa...... oertoto, evening. 
Plale..erccscsove pigani ........000. piring. 
7GiN ...... teoees komak .........006 komak. 
PIVEN... .cccceces warari napeteki . walar nabetik, water great. 
TOPE ..cseccoeees WATAUW oo. eeseee waras. 
BAGO ..scerereace kimani ........000 kakana. 
B1AVE ......c0eees manoki.........006 mooi. 
oo) eee matigati ........ nawitik 
speak (to)...... LWALL....cccessceces iwar. 
take away (fo) namatorani ...... motara. 


New Ireland.—As far as we have vocabularies for evidence, the 
language of New Ireland is one. 


EneiisH. Port PRASLIN. CARTERET Bay. DALRYMPLE. 


Beard ceccccees katissendi ...... kambissek ...... incambesser, MM. 

GV INE .cccccccccce vocscccccetescsscccce limak ........000. pongliman, M. 

DANARAS coe cecccrecnccctcccccces OUND occ eessecees tachouner, M. 

Belly ....secevese Dalang ..........00 coesssscesevcecee oe bala. 

A) eee oe ceteceees eoeceeseeses BISB ...c20...ceeees hissou. 

SRTE cvercccceecs DIR .cccsssecccccee coeseees deevecesceecs eef. 

Sorehead ...... POUSSOU NOUFOL . ....00...cecccecoeses posson arong 

buttocks ...... kambali ......... kabalik........ sees 

Back .o..sesseees ptarou ........006. tarouk .........006 

CYC ..secccseces matal ..........0. MAtak ......ccceee coevccccccvesssees M. 

COP ecsccsccses pala tignai ...... pralenhek......... 

FO0E ..cccccecees pekendi ......... balankeki ......... kekeign. 

SANGer aevseceee LIMA .....cecececees oulimak ......... cateling liman. 

BGI... cccceeees CPIOU ..coecseeees 1OUK ..c.cssecscsees os beeeceeessceencs 
cee cceccecce BIMET...ccvcccccncee SIMCLeccscccorsccece 

RECK cocrscccecee kindouroua ...... kondarouak ...... 

WOSE ...c0c.ces .. mboussou......... kamboussouk ... nisson. 

shoulder ...... kamliman ...... kamlima ....... os 

Footh — ....cceee ninissai ......... INBIK.......cesceeee ysangh, M. 

WALEF ....00008 moloum .......0. MAIOUM 20.00.00 vocsevnccees eoecee 

TROON. soecces CBIANG ..ccscscesee soccececces ecencseces kalan. 


For the affinities of the dialects of Moa, Moses Island, Cocos 
Island, Hoorn Island, to those of New Ireland, see Dalrymple’s 
Island Voyages, ad fin. That the differences in Manicolo are those 
of dialect, may be seen from Gaimard’s Vocabulary. 

Australia.—That the Australian languages are one, at least in the 
way that the Indo-European languages are one, is likely from hence- 
forward to be admitted. Captain Grey’s statement upon the subject 
is to be found in his work upon Australia. His sbecial proof of the 
unity of the Australian language is amongst the unprinted papers of 
the Geographical Society. The opinions of Threlkeld and Teichel- 
manngo the same way. The author’s own statements are as follows :— 

(1.) For the whole round of the coast there is, generally speak- 
ing, no vocabulary of sufficient length that, in some word or other, 
does not coincide with the vocabulary of the nearest point, the lan- 
guage of which is known to us. If it does not do this it agrees with 
some of the remoter dialects. Flinder’s Carpentarian, compared 
with the two vocabularies of the Endeavour River, has seventeen 
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words in common*. Of these, three, perhaps four, coincide. Eye, 
meal, C.; meul, E. R.: hair, marra, C.; morye, E.R.: fingers, mingel, 
C.; mungal bah, E.R.: breast, gummur, C.; coyor, E.R. 

Endeavour River.—'T wo vocabularies.—Compared with the voca- 
bularies generally of Port Jackson, and parts south and east of Port 
Jackson :—Eye, meul, E.R.; milla, L.C.: nose, emurda, E.R.; morro, 
L. C.: ears, mulkah, E. R. ; moko, P. Macquarie: hair, morye, E. R.; 
mundah, B.B.: breast, coyor, E.R.; kowul, P. J.: fingers, mungal 
bah, E. R.; maranga, B. B.: elbow, yeerwe, E.R.; yongra, Menero 
Downs : nails, kolke, E. R.; karungun? P. J.: beard, wollar, E. R.; 
walo, Jervis’s Bay; wollak, Port Macquarie. The number of words 
submitted to comparison was twenty-two. 

Menero Downs (Lhotsky), and Adelaide (G. W. Earl).—Thirteen 
words in common, whereof two coincide. 


hand............ morangan, M.D. ...murra, Adel. 

LONGUE ...0000.. talang ..........cee0e taling. 
Adelaide (G. W. Earl) and Gulf St. Vincent (Astrolabe). 

beard ......... mutta, A ..........6. molda, G. S. V. 

COP. ccccsnevece IT]... ccccscnccsscsceces ioure, 

JOOE .cccsesecers CINTA, ......cseseeees tenna, 

AAUP .occceceeess YUKA, ..cccecesecvese iouka, 

hand. ........00 murrah, ...... eooose Malla, 

Leg cecccssevese Trako, .........00000. ierko, 

NOSE 2... .seccoes MUA, ....ecccecveees mudla, 

beethe...ccccssees tial, worccssccecceceeee ta. 


Gulf St. Vincent (Astrolabe) and King George’s Sound (Nind 
and Astrolabe) ; fifty words in common. 


WOOK... .s 0000 kalla, G.S,. V....... kokol, K. G.S. 
mouth .....000. Byrsscsscevcece cecssese taa, 

RIP ..rcccsseces LOUKA, ...cosceccacece tchao, 

NECK . 0... ccceees mannouolt, ......... wolt, 

2) malla, ...... senvecces mal, 

water ......00. kawe, ....06 we easseee epe, 

tongue ......... talein, .........s.005. talen, 

SOOE coeccceceese CENA, ......cecceeees tchen, 
BEONE....ccccrees poure, .......... ooee. POre, 

laugh ......... kanghin, ............ kaoner 


(2.) The vocabalaries of distant points coincide; out of sixty 
words in common we have eight coincident. 


ENGLISH. JERvis’s Bay. Gutr St. VINCENT. 


forehead ...... holo.......... Ceeeeene ioullo. 

MRAN ....cc0seer. TAKA... ceccseceee eoees MEO. 

Mtlé ...oc...006 BWANNAM ....00...... ammenhalo. 
CONGUE .....000. talen.......ccccceseees talein 
hand,......0005. maramale..........0 malla. 
nipple ......00 AMg_nann ........0.4. amma. 
Black  ......00. mourak .......0e00. pouilloul. 
NAG ....ceceeee DEFEMOU ......000005 pere. 


(3.) The most isolated of the vocabularies, e. g. the Carpentarian, 


* The author explained, that he used the term “in common” as opposed to 
“‘ coincident ;” and by the phrase ‘“‘so many words in common,’ meant so many 
words occurring in any two vocabularies, and expressing the same idea. 
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if compared with the remaining vocabularies, taken as a whole, has 
certain words to be found in different and distant parts of the island. 


ENGLISH. CARPENTARIAN, 
CYC crccsscoccsecesees Mail...........2.ss0e8 milla, L. C 
NOSE cesseccccsccccsees Hurroo........cseeces morro, L. C 


The following is a notice of certain words coinciding, though 
taken from dialects far separated :— 


VDe coccssoceses tambamba, Men. D...... tamande, G. S. V. 
SEAT ...ccceccces Jingi, ditto ........ceceese tehindai, K. G. 8. 
Sorehead ...... UNO, CittO.......c0.sereeees ioullo, G. S. V. 
arnga, 

beard es... yernka, Adel, ......... { eee, } K. G.8. 
Bike .....sceceee paiandi, ditto ..........2. badjeen, ditto. 
SRO .crasereeees gaadla, ditto ........... kaal, ditto. 
heart ....cces. karlto, ditto ............ koort, ditto. 
oy tindo, ditto ............ djaat, ditto. 
tooth tia, ditt dowal, ditt 
edge... f°" ia, O ..sccccscees owal, 0. 
WALK coveceece kauwe, ditto ............ kowwin, ditto. 
SEONE...cccccceee pure, ditto .........00. boye, ditto. 


In the way of grammatical inflection we find indications of the 
same unity. We find also differences upon which we should be 
careful against laying too much stress. The inflection of the num- 
ber is an instance of the difference. In South Australian—dtinyara, 
a boy; ¢inyarurla, two boys; tinyar-anna, boys. In Western Au- 
stralia—yago,a woman; yago-mun, women; goolang, a child; goolang- 
gurrah, children (gurra, many); doorda, a dog; doorda-goodjal, two 
dogs ; doorda boula, many dogs (bowla, many). Here there is a dif- 
ference where we generally find agreement, viz. in the inflectional 
(or quasi-inflectional) expression of the numbers. The difference, 
however, is less real than apparent. The Australian is one of those 
languages (so valuable in general philology) where we find inflections 
in the act of forming, and that from the agglutination, not of affixes, 
suffixes, and prefixes, but of words. In other terms, inflection is 
evolving itself out of composition. The true view then, of different 
forms for the same idea, is not that the inflections are unlike, but 
that the quasi-inflectional circumlocutions differ from each other in 
different dialects. There is no inflectional parallel between two men 
in English and &v@pw7w in Greek. 

Van Diemen’s Land, South.—For the South of Van Diemen’s Land 
the language seems radically one. The following is what Cook has 
in common with Dentrecasteaux (or La Billardiére) and Allan Cun- 
ningham. 


EnauisH. Coox. 1803. D.C. A.C. 
WOMAN ......006 quadne......... cuani ...... quani 
OYE ..csssccoees evera ....s.... nubere...... nubere ......000. »» Hhammurruck 
MORE oo... sceces muidje .......0. mugid ...... MUIZUI ...000...00 meoun 
cuegnilia 
CAT ..ccoscscoce KOIDE ..-.0..0. cuengi-lia{ vaigui ... }....-. gounreek. 
’ ouagui 


Lhotsky’s Vocabulary stands more alone; with the Vocabulary of 
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1803 and Dentrecasteaux’s Vocabulary, it has but three (or two) coin- 
cident :—tongue, mina, Lh.; mene, Voc. of 1803: water, /ugana, Lh.; 
lia, Voc. 1803; drink, lugana, Lh.; latina, Voc. 1803. With Allan 
Cunningham’s Vocabulary it has fourteen words in common, and 
three coincident :—nose, minerana, Lh.; meoun, A. C.: tongue, mina, 
Lh.; mim, A.C.: fire, lope, Lh.; lope, A.C. Brown and Cunning- 
ham coincide a little more than Cunningham and Lhotsky. It is 
- perhaps safe to say, that for the South of Van Diemen’s Land the 
language, as represented by its vocabularies, is radically one. 

Van Diemen's Land, North.—In Lhotsky’s Vocabulary seven words 
are marked W, four E, and one S, as being peculiar to the western, 
eastern and southern parts of the island. One of the four words 
marked E is found in the Port Dalrymple Vocabulary, being the only 
word common to the two, e. g. wood, mumanara, E.; moumra, Port 
Dalrymple. The coincidence of the North and South is as follows :— 


ENGLISH. Port DALRYMPLE. LHOTSKY. 


CAP ..cccccceese tiberatie ............00. pitserata. 
CYE ..ccccceceee ELPINA ......ccccecccseee lepina. 
deg ..scccveveee Langa ......cecssresseee langana, foot 
Rawk  ....0000 gan henen henen...... ingenana. 
posteriors...... Wabrede ......cescseeee wabrede 
MAN .ravercccece ]USUINA......ceeseeccceee looudouenne. 
REGRE voceceses LIVOTE .rsccccreccceceve levira. 
BEA rroreccccees legana ......ccccccsereee lugana, fresh water. 
booth  ...s00ee. FANE ...ccccscccccesseoees yana. 
ENGLISH. Port DatRympLe. Brown & D.C. 
Belly ..ccccecsecs magueleni .......s.+0 omongui 
Bird ...cccsecses LO]A .......cereccsesceees oille 
kangaroo ...... CAFAMEL ....,. 000. csees tara. 
YDS .racscceees MONA ecossecccesncooees mogudilia 
MOE cocrereceecs Medouer .......ceseeee mugid. 
SLONE — cevcoees. lenn parene.........00 loine 
Lo0th  ...c0e. oo TAME 22... ccscsceeeeonee canan 
ALINE... .creceece TEZOUIA......cceccesssees rilia 


About thirty-five words are common to Lhotsky and the Vocabula- 
ries of Brown and Dentrecasteaux. From the foregoing observations 
we may conclude that for the whole of Van Diemen’s Land (as far 
as represented by the Vocabularies) the language is radically one. 

Such are the groups as spread over limited areas and confined 
within natural boundaries. The affinity of speech between different 
islands is another question. 

Preliminary to this we must eliminate the Malay from the Negrito. 
The full knowledge that this has been done imperfectly, invalidates 
all that we have arrived at; so that, once for all, it may be stated, 
that what is asserted respecting the amount of words common to two 
localities, is asserted subject to the condition of their being true Ne- 
grito and not Malay. 

Andaman and Samang.—Few words in common; one coincident, 
and that borrowed in all probability from a third language. 

New Guinea and Waigioo.— By Waigioo is meant the Waigioo of 
Arago, and the Undetermined Vocabulary of Dentrecasteaux. ‘They 
have about forty words in common, and the following are coincident :-— 
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ENGLIS®. Walcioo? New Guinea? 
MANA, .....eeecceee cocani, D. ......ce00. konef. 
Belly ....ccccseseeee sgnani, A. .......00... gneouar. 
Cheeky .....s.0008. ganga foni, A........+ gaiafoe. 
breast .........000. mansou, A. ....:....00. soussou. 
CYCE rcrcccsesceers tagueni, D. ............ tadeni. 
eyelids ....... eeeee inekarnei, A seeceeces karneou. 
S008 wo... cceee oo... COurgnai, A............ oekourae, heel. 
SPTC cecccesecs eoces Clap, A. ..csescscensces ap, afor. 
ROE voce ecccssenees senoumebouran, A.... sonebrahene. | 
RRC... ec cceeenee capougi, A. ........... one-pouer. 
PORN oorccccccsseees mei, D. sec cecececceccs meker. 
BANA... corscvcecees saine, D. .......scsecees iene, Malay. 
~ MOBE coreccscsaes coun A... D. w} steeeeees soidon, mouth. 
rif (rade of \ male, D. ......cecceoees maran, Malay. 


New Guinea and New Ireland.—Forest and Dalrymple :—fish, 
een, F.; hissou, D. Mal.: fire, for, F.; eeff, D. Mal.: sand, yean, F.; 
coon, D.: sun, ras, F.; nass, D.: star, mak, F.; maemetia, D. 
Dalrymple and Utanata.— Upwards of twenty-five words in com- 
mon :—Earth, taar, D.; tirt, Mal., Ut.: eat, nam nam, D. ; nemuka, 
Ut.: tongue, hermangh, D.; mare, Ut. Dalrymple and Lobo.— 
About thirty words in common :—arms, pongliman, D.; nimango, Ut.; 
Mal.: belly, balang, D. ; kanborongo, Ut.: tongue, hermangh, D. ; 
kariongo, Ut. 

Port Praslin and Carteret Bay (taken together), and Utanata and 
Lobo (taken together).—For the sake of comparison, the whole of 
the words that the two (or four) Vocabularies have in common are 
exhibited, and by their side the equivalents in Latin and in Greek. 


ENGLISH. Uran. Los. P. P. ann C. B. Latin. GREEK. 
ATM o00...000 nimango ......... limak ....ccccseeoee brachium... wAéy7. 
DOCK ooc.sreee secscccsecccsnscnsses steaecececscseseoessoees tergum...... vwroy. 
belly .....000. kan-borongo Dala ........ceeeseeees venter ...... yaornp 
Beard ...c00 sees Ceeccneeenecesoes sacecensceeerecssaceuces barba ...... TwWywy 
Bud ......00 manok .........+0 MANE oo... cseeseeeeee AVIS ........6 Opyes 
Breast oie. coccecssencescnscsces  seeecercnsscnscesteeees pectus ...... ornGos 
black ...... ikOkO ....0.06. coe QUIAM ............ vo» Diger ...... peXas. 
cough ...... WOUFU ...sseceeeee lou- koro keseeeeas oo. tussis ...... Bn. 

Og seccoveee WUTC... cecscscceees 1) ee canis......... rdwy, 
GANCE ...... sec eeoees Creceeeeten suctecrncseeeeesensenses salio ......... Yopevopar 
CYCT oe .ceee matatongo ...... mata...........0 coves OCUIUS 2.00. 698 aA pos. 
—— brows. wura........ vee pouli matandi ...... supercilium. dédpis 
COP oo ssceees Se eccesessees Seecenee  cansenes be esescescneees auris......... ovs 
COE rcrcccce sacccccesccese Ceeccee  Soeneavsscveceescenceces edo ......005 eo0iw 
JRBMe cvcecces ceccceccncs base netee  sesatececesoessaceereces piscis ...... ix Gis 
Foot ......00. kaingo .........006 balan keke ....0.... PCB .....ce0s ows. 
finger ...... nimango sori ... lima..............+... digitus ...... Oaxrudos. 
SATO wccsvecce sevccccercscecs baedee cent eeenceaeecesescsetes Ignis ......... up. 
GVOAE rersas cecsccccseccececccsee seneessrecovee eeeececens magnus ... péyas. 
RAIP weesescee eeceeceees TTT ESET ETT TTerrerreri ey crinitus ... Opiz. 
BARD. .crscic.  ccocssccsvevcsccecece covsscteseececeseeeaeens manus ...... XEtp. 
| Ee DOO! .e..-eeseseeees bouri  .....6...006 ... porcus ...... 01pos. 
head ......... OCPAUW  .......0. pouklouk ............ caput ...... xepaAn. 
KREO wveceese kairigo-woko ... { ee ulou kekend! | genu seosereee YOUU 
pougaigi ..........0. 
mouth eeeces Caenrcccenecese Corer cvesvecscaved OO ereeroeee OB .cccvecccccs or dpa. 
a oe Creses enececcccsscssseves ceose LUMA coesesese CCATPVN- 
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EnauisH. -Wran. Los. P. P. AND c. B. LATIN. GREEK. 
MOCK ....00.6.  vovcvecevsecceee betes ceceeneececesereceesence collum ...... rpaynos 
MOCO vorsacecs sccsceccccccccccccess ceeceerenceecs eo esceecee Nasus ...... pis. 

MO. carovesecce saveceresercecreccess sensccnnceeecsscencenece NON woesecoce ov. 

a) eo. napetiaro......... CATA 2.2... -ccccceveees ruber ...... épvOpds 
PUN ccrccece sccccecccccnsecacecee coeceececcecceseccvececs CUITO .0.... TPEXwW 
sugar-cane . 

tongue ...... kAriONgo ......00. kermea.......0+.00. «. lingua ...... yA\wooa 
ERIGKE arvcee aeceoecers Coescecetes — cenceccccscnscseeesccece femur ...... pnpos 
beet Te..c.cccse  sevsvccrcccrccscessce cevecsvecscvcoccocsccese Gens .....0... ous 
water ...... { malar oeeeceees MO]OUM .......s000e AQUA ....00005 bdwp 

YOS  r.rcorces OTO  ..reccscscecees 10 .ecssccceeees secececs IMO o... 0000 varyi. 


With thirty-seven words in common, the two Negrito languages 
have seventeen coincident ; with thirty-seven words in common, the 
two classical languages have nine coincident. The evidence, there- 
fore, of the affinity of the Papua and New Ireland is stronger than of 
the Latin and Greek, as determined from identical data. 

New Ireland and Manicolo.—The Port-Praslin and Carteret Bay 
Vocabularies being dealt with as one for New Ireland, and the three 
dialects being treated as one for Manicolo, we have, out of twenty- 
eight words in common, the following coinciding:—yes, io, P. P.; io, 
C. B.; io, Manic.: eye, mata, P. P.; matak, C. B.; mala, maleo, 
mataeo, Man., Mal.: banana, ourn, C. B.; pounka, ounra, ounro, 
Man., Mal.: canoe, kouan, C. B.; naoure, goia, koure, Manic., 
Mal.: tooth, ninissat, P. P.; insik, C. B.; indje, Tanean: testes, 
puen, P. P. ; doua, bouinini, bouai int, Man.: beard, kam-bissek, C. B. 
(incam besser, Dale.) ; oungoumie, vingoumie, Man., Mal.: breast, 
boroick, C. B.; berenhenham, Man.; ear, palalignai,P.P.; pralen,C.B.; 
manbalenhs, Manic. ; hair, nikouge, D.; anaoko, Man. 

Manicolo and Mallicollo—Eighteen words in common, the fol- 
lowing coincident :—Bread-fruit, baloe, Man. ; barabe, Mall. : cocoa- 
nut, venoure, Man.; naroo, Mall.: eye, mataeo, Man.; maitang, 
Mall., Mal.: ear, tagnaini, Man.; talingan, Mall., Mal.: bird, 
menouka, Man.; moero, Mall., Mal.: head, batcha, Man.; dasaine, 
Mall.: hog, bot boi, Man.; brrooas, Mall., Mal.: no, tae, Man. ; 
taep, Mall.: water, ouine, Man.; ergour, Mall.: drink, kanou, nanou, 
Man.; ooae, Mall. 

Mallicollo and Tanna.—Sixteen wards i in common :—-cocoa-nuts, 
naroo, Mall.; nabooy, Tann.: drink, noaee, Mall.; nooee, Tann., 
Mal.: eye, maitang, Mall.; manee maiuk, Tann., Mail.: ears, talin- 
gan, Mall.; feeneenguk, Tann., Mal.: bird, mderoo, Mall.; manoo, 
Tann., Mal.; hog, brrooas, Mal.; boogas, Tann., Mal.: navel, 
nemprtong, Mall.; napeerainguk, Tann.: teeth, reebohn, warrewuk, 
Mall.; ratbuk, Tann.: water, ergour, Mall.; namawarain, Tann. : 
woman, rabin, Mall.; natbraan, Tann., Mal. 

Tanna and Mallicollo (taken together) and New Caledonita.— 
Neither with Mallicollo or Tanna alone, nor with Mallicollo and: 
Tanna taken together, as compared with New Caledonia, do we find 
more words coincident than the following :—Cocoa-nut, naroo, M.; 
nabooy, T.; neeoo, N. Cal., Mal.: drink, noaee, M.; nooee, T.; 
oondoo, N. Cal: head, noogwanaium, T.; garmoin (Cook), vangue, 
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(L. B.), N. Cal.; yams, oofe, Tann.; oobe, N. Cal., Mal.: yes, eeo, 
Tann.; elo, N. Cal. : no, taep, Mall.; nda, N. Cal. 

Next in order comes the comparison between the Vocabularies of 
Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia. 

Port Dalrymple and King George’s Sound (Nind and Astrol.):— 
Wound, barana, P.D.; bareuk, N.: wood, moumbra, P. D.; pourn, 
N.: hair, kide, P. D.; kaat, N.: thigh, degagla, P. D.; tawal, N.: 
kangaroo, faramei, P, D.; taamour, N.: lips, mona, P. D.; mele, 
K. G. S.:. no, poutie, P. D.; poualt, poort, K. G.S.: egg, komeka, 
P.D.; kierkee, K.G.S.: bone, pnale, P.D.; noutl, K.G.S. (bone 
of bird used to suck up water) N.: skin, kidna, P. D.; kiao? K.G.S.: 
two, kateboueve, P.D.; kadjen, K .G.S. (N.). Fifty-six words in 
common. 

Port Dalrymple and Gulf St. Vincent.—Mouth, mona, P. D.; fa- 
monde, G.S.V. (a compound word, since ¢aa is mouth, in K. G. S.): 
drink, kible, P. D.; kawe, G. S. V.: arm, anme, P. D.; aordo (also 
shoulder), G.S.V.: hawk, gan henen henen, P.D.; nanno, G.S.V.: 
hunger, tigate, P. D.; takiou, G.S.V.: head, eloura, P. D.; toullo, 
G.S.V.: nose, medouer*, P.D.; modla, G.S. V.: bird, iola, pallo, 
G. 8. V.: stone, Jenn parenne, P.D.; poure? G.S.V.: foot, dogna, 
P. D.; tenna, G.S.V.: sun, tegourat, P.D.; tendo, G.S.V. Seventy 
words i in common. 

Port Dalrymple and Jervis's Bay,—Wound, barana, P. D.; ka- 
ranra, J. B.: tooth, iane, P.D.; tra, J. B.: skin, kidna, P. D.; ba- 
gagno, J. B.: foot, dogna, P. D.: tonat, J. B.; head, eloura, P, D.; 
hollo, J.B. Fifty-four words in common. What follows is a notice 
of some miscellaneous coincidences between the Van Diemen’s Land 
and the Australian. 


EN@tisH. VAN DIEMEN’s Lanp. AUSTRALIA. 


CATE ......5.. cuengilia, 1803 ...... gundugeli. Men. D. 
thigh ...+0. tula, Lh ...... se cence dara, Men. D. 
stone wo} Foye, adel s. a oosees lenn parene, P. D. 
breast ceeeee pinenana, Lh ......... voyene, Men. D. 
SKIN ..cceeees kidna, P. D..........+. makundo, Teichelman. 
day ..... «...megra, Lh ............ mangeri, Men. D. 
PUR .ocscecee mella, Lh......sscseeeee monri, Men. D. 
Seek .....c0c. perre, D. C............. birre §. 
Kittle.........v0denevoued, P. D...baddoeen, Grey. 
Lip..e.scececes mona, P. D............. tameno (upper lip), ditto. 
CGY  o.cacceee komeka, P. D.......... muka. egg, anything round, Teichel. 
ne moumra, P. D......... worra (forest), Teichel. 
mouth .... Cook  F speak 
tongue ... | kamy, Cook. ; 
tooth .... kane, P.D.... fo kame .. {mouth fs B. 
speak cry: 

sence ooo GAITA, P. J. .......000eslerai. 
RNC! vessesees gorook, ditto ......... ronga, D. C. 
MOON ooeeeee tegoura, P. D.......... kakirra, Teichelman. 

mudla, ditto. 

MOE .....0005 medouer, P. D. oa atc Grey. 
hawk ....4.. henenhenen, P. D.gargyne, ditto. 
hunger ...... vega te, P. D. ..sccoees taityo, Teichelman. 


* Mula, + Also Moon. =f tjenne, tidna, jeena. § Generally toe-nail, 
EK 2 
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ENn@xLIsH. Van Digmen’s LAND. AUSTRALIA. 


laugh ...... pigne, P. D........00....seeee mengk, Grey. 
MOON ...... vena, 1835 .......c0.cc scene yennadah, P. J. 
ay ......00 Mmegra, 1835......cccccscssees karmarroo, ditto. 
She vvvoseacs une, 1803 ...........eeeeeee yong, ditto. 
dew ......... manghelena, rain ......... menniemoolong. 

‘ neylucka, Murray, P. D. 
water ...... boue lakade............. -- 4 bado, ditto. 

co lucka, Carpentarian. 


Such is the similarity amongst the Negrito languages, as taken in 
their geographical sequence, and as divided into three groups. Be- 
tween the Andaman and Samang there is no visible similarity or ° 
coincidence. From New Guinea to New Caledonia there is a series 
of coincidences; and there is also similarity between the Australian 
and Van Diemen’s Land. But it is far from following that, because 
languages will form groups when taken in geographical succession, 
they will also form groups when the sequence or succession shall be 
interrupted. Tested by another method there is an affinity as follows : 


ENGLISH. MANICOLO. New GuINga. 
arms ...... me, menini, maini .........nimango, L., jit 
belly ......... tchan-hane, tchaene ... { awe 0, L 
Bow .....000 0) rn amure, Ut. 

makinu, L 
drink ...... CANOU 20... ccccsccceeseees quinenne, A. Mal. 
CYC ..ccssees Mala, Mated....0....c0.ceee: mame, U.; matatongo, U., Mal. 
BUN... .eees. OUIOIA .....ccccccenseece coos Jauw, U 
tongue ...... mia, MIMEREO ........... 000. mare, Ut 
woman ...... enlme, VIZNIVi ......+-6 viene, A L } tat 
YOR ..ccseeee 1O ...ccccesevecccccsavccetsecces aroa, U., oro, L. 
kanik, kananie, A. 
 ; taguaini, 7 ragnengo ...... tantougni, W. } mat 
Fahy .cccccueeBM@, QMIEMNE ......c0cccceeceee iene, A., Mal. 
NOSE oo... .s000 Tehele ...........sceeesccesees nony, ‘A 
ouara, A., Mal. 
water ...... OUITE on. scccscenvcceses war, F. 
beeth........ ONQNE ........0.-.cereeercrnes oualini, analini, W. 
shoulders ...outalen-buien-hane......... poupouni, Waig. 

EneiisH. New CaLeponzia. New IRELAND. 
7 Kinki .cccecccccccessccecscens akan, P. P. 
tooth ...... INOUAN .......eeessveee soveseeeinsik, C. B., Mal. 
bird ......00. MANOU ......ccecccsceccecscces mane, C. B., Mat. 

Cheeks ......POQNGUC .........c0eccseceeee paring, D. 
eyebrows ...poutchie-banghie ......... pouli-matandi, P. P. 
Sire wecceeeee afi, HieppP .....eseccssecescsene bia. 

Soot ....cs00. bakatiengue...........000. balanbeke, C. p. 
knees ...... bangueligha..............0.0 pougaigi, P. P. 
tongue ...... coubmeigha, coumean’... kermea. 

MOON ...00. NAAN.......cceccceee ooseeseseeeKalan, P, P 
WOGUE ......0e,0USNEM ....00008 seesecnneces inan. 

PAIN coccccces oda ..... deeccevscvcercess -..0u8, D., Mal. 
NOSE oacaceees MANEC ..,....cceaveccenscees mboussou, P. P. 
Sleep ......05. KINGO .....scecsscoverercceees heim, D 

black ...... GANNE .00.....00 ease easceneces guiam: 

1 niangat ......005 Seeeeee oenee 


aas, D. 
navel ......padan -bourigne,pamboran pouta, P, P., Mail. 
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Enousu. New Cateponta. New Inzianp. 
ea. dan (water), D., Mal. 
weep. ignek, C. B. 
Mantcoto. 


Eneuisn. 


back dienhane diene. 


Singers ...... DEGUiIA ......cccrseeccssceesees badouheigha. 
NOSE ...ceeeee MONQUL 2... senecscscseseees mandec, vanding. 
BLED... . 000. MAKUNYA ...cec.cccovesecoeens kingo 
EnGLisH. ANDAMAN. MISCELLANEOUS, 
cuengi, V. D. L. 
CAT ..ccceeee QUAKA o00......sreccceeenes gueening, N.C. 
hand.......+ BONIS racssececccescssseeerees gong, Austr., or V. D. L. 
mouth ...... TOFD ccosscsccccccsscccvceves mons . Le 
mu 
MOBE .occeres. ME]EE .......cccccecereneee { medower f D. L 
SUR ..ccecees BAY cecsecssscsssesecscccooees jauw, Utan. 
thighs ...... POYC ccc crecescee eeevesecesscese pengue paan, N. C. 
WOO. ..c00006 Kiante ..cc.cccccscvsesescocecs ..tanghee, N. C. 


The author concludes his paper with the following observations :— 

1. For all that is known to the contrary, the Negrito tongues of 
Sumatra, Borneo, Timor, the Moluccus, Formosa, and several 
smaller islands of whose languages we have no specimens, may be 
in any relation whatever to any other language, and to each other. 

2. The Andamanee and Samang may be in any relation to any 
other Negrito tongue, or to each other, beyond that of mere dialect. 

3. The languages hitherto known of New Guinea, New Ireland, 
the Solomon’s Isles, New Caledonia, Tanna, and Mallicollo, are re- 
lated to each other, at least as the most different languages of the 
Indo-European tribe are related. 

4. The known languages of Australian are related to each other, 
at least in the same degree. 

5. The Van Diemen’s Land and Australian are similarly related. 

6. Classified in divisions equally general with the Indo-European, 
the Negrito dialects (as far as they are known by their vocabularies) 
cannot fall into more than four, and may possibly be reducible to one; 
the data being up to a certain point sufficient to determine radical 
affinities, but nowhere sufficient to dctermine radical differences. 

7. The ethnographical divisions, according to physical conforma- 
tion, coincides with the ethnographical divisions according to lan- 
guage, only so far as the former avoid the details of classification. 
With the minute subdivision of the French naturalists the latter 
coincide least. 

8. The distinction between the Negritos and the Malays seems less 
broad when determined by the test of language, than it does when 
measured by physical conformation. 

9. The notion of the hybridism of the Papuas, arising from the 
view of their physical conformation, is in a degree confirmed by the 
nature of their language ; although even the physical evidence is not 

absolute, #.e. on a par with that respecting the hybridism of the 
Griquas and Confusos. 

10. With two * (if not more) Negrito tribes, whereof the evidence 
of language is wholly wanting, physiological differences indicate a 
probability of difference of language, equal to the difference between 
any two Negrito canguages of which we have specimens. 

11. Even in the physiological classifications we are far from being 
sure that the whole number of Negrito tribes has been described. 


* The Blacks of the Philippines and the Blacks of the South of New Guinea. 
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Nore B. 

a eee » kapiani, A.; capiani,D. . 

Buttock .....ccssscssecsssees seni and senidokaouri, A.; tiangapoui, D. 

Belly ..cccccccsccccccescees .. sgnani, A.; iani, D. 

BACK .icccccccccecccccecccece kouaneteni, A. ; cateni, D. 

CRE crccevscceces ees ceencene gambapi, A.; capapi, D. 

TUGS oii scrccccccsacsecccvees mansou, A.; sou (Coro), D. 

CYCS  ceeisccccccccacecssccces jadjiemouri, A.; taguini, D 

Singers - occ Sc evesersecncs cantoulili, D. 

SOE... .sreccssovevees konkant-ili, A. 
————— Mile. .....cccsecees konanti-poulo, A. 
FING. ooo ccc aveoecceece kouanti-ripali, A. 
little ........ ceseees kouanti-lminki, A. 

JOOE  werrcccccscccccsensceces kourgnai, A.; caloani, D. 

BAtr  ccceccecccccsccesencves sénoumébouran, A.; pia, D. 

PAN wrcscrocccssccesccvcores konk-afaleni, A.; cocani, D. 

Reel... cscenerccscscsccceecs konk-abiouli, A. 

Anee ......00 Ceoceesceseeres ponk- por, ‘A; capougui, D. 
MOY vircccerecccsees veseveeeees konkanfai, A ; anga fuini, D. 

ROSE oo. ..a0e eccecccccccncees soun, A.; sauny, D. 

MAUS ..cecccsseee ceeccctseeee cambrene, A.; cabrene, D. 

CeO ..rcosrcecscscsovesocecs oualini, A. ; analini, D 

$00, GVOAL cececcsssceceece -. kouanti-hel, A. 

—, second and fourth ... kouanti-bipali, A. 
——_ ERIM cece cece cee eeees kouanti-poulo, A. 
—, Hittle....cccsvees eecseenee kouanti-lminki, A. 


ERIK coccaccccssccsves secseee Sffoloni, A.; enfoloni, or anfoloni, D. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. FEBRUARY 24, 1843. ' No. 5. 


Professor MALDEN in the Chair. 


Professors F. Bopp and J. Grimm were proposed to the Society 
for election as Honorary Members. 

The Chairman stated, that reports had been laid before the Council 
on the claims of these two scholars to be elected Honorary Mem- 
. bers, and the Council after deliberation had permitted the reports to 
be read to the Meeting. 

The reports were then read (in the absence of Professor Wilson 
and Mr. Kemble) by the Secretary. 

The following candidates were balloted for, and duly elected 

Members of the Society :— 
Lord Lyttelton. 
Edward T. B. Twistleton, Eaq., Poor Law Commissioner, and late 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Rev. James Scholefield, Regius Professor of Greek, Cambridge. 
Joseph Payne, Esq., Denmark Hill, Camberwell. 


The following communications were then read : 


‘On the Origin of the phrase ‘ Wager of Law.’ ’ 
Carey. - 

In certain actions the defendant was formerly allowed, in answer 
to the plaintiff's case, to swear he did not owe the sum demanded, 
whereupon he was adjudged to wage the plaintiff his law. The de- 
fendant then found pledges for the performance of what the court 
had awarded, and was required to appear in court on.a certain day. 
If he appeared, and a certain number of compurgators swore they 
believed his oath, he was by this simple process enabled to defeat 
the plaintiff's claim. In performing that which he had waged, he 
was said to perfect his law (legem facere vel perficere). The author 
proposed to trace the history of these singular phrases. 

The Norman Customary, c. 67, treats “des querelles et des lotr 
parquoy les querelles doibvent estre finees,” and ch. 121, 122, 124, 
treat respectively, 7 

De loy qui est faicte par record, 
De loy prouable, 
De loy apparissant. 

The Jaw which is made by record is in principle the same as our 

Trial by Record. If one party assert the existence of a record, and 
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another deny it, the issue is not tried by a jury, but by the produc- 
tion or non-production of the record, whose existence is in question. 
In Normandy, however, as there were no written memorials to ap- 
peal to, the record was merely an oral certificate made by those who 
had witnessed the transaction. 

Loy apparissant.—In the Customary, c. 67, personal actions are 
divided into simple and criminal, and the latter are said to be de- 
termined by the loy apparissant. One kind of criminal suit is the” 
‘‘querelle de meurtre,” which is the same proceeding as the.‘ ap- 
peal of murder” formerly known in this country. The “ querelle 
de meurtre”’ was decided by the wager of battle, just as the appeal 
of murder used to be in this country. Hence it is clear that the loy 
apparissant meant trial by battle ; and such is the construction which 
Blackstone has given to the phrase ler manifesta which occurs in 
Magna Charta. 

Nullus Ballivus de cetero ponat aliquem ad legem manifestam, 
nec ad juramentum simplici loquelad sua sine testibus fidelibus, ad 
hoc inductis. ' 

Loy prouable is said to be of two kinds, affirmative proof on oath, 
and denial on oath. The first mode of proceeding coincides with 
the trial by witnesses without jury, as it formerly existed in this 
country ; the second mode is that styled in this country ‘‘ Wager of 
Law.” The latter mode of trial was called in Normandy ‘ Deraigne- 
ment,” or “‘ doy de deresne ;” and it is defined in ch. 123, to be ‘“‘a 
law established in Normandy whereby the defendant in a simple ac- 
tion shows that he has not done that wherewith his adversary 
charges him.” | , 

Hence it would appear that the word loy was used to signify dif- 

ferent modes of trial. But the loy de deresne seems to have been en- 
cumbered with the fewest formalities, and to have been the most 
popular with the people. It is accordingly termed in the Customary 
simple loy, and is occasionally expressed merely by the word Joy: thus 
in ch. 123. it is said, ‘‘if the defendant denies that he ever made the 
engagement and offers to deraign himself of it, la Jo doibt estre 
gaigée, et terme mis 8 la faire.” 
- We see then that the term wager of law was known in Normandy 
as well as in this country. Butin Normandy, as the term Jaw was 
applied to several modes of trial, it was generally necessary to qualify 
it, when speaking of any one in particular. In this country the 
term was never permanently applied but to one species of trial, and 
consequently the phrase “wager of law” was used without any 
fear of ambiguity. 


‘On the Classification of the Chinese Roots.” By J. F. Davis, Esq. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the author’s work on China, some 
mention is made of the 214 roots, or radical and original characters, 
under which the whole of the Chinese written language is arranged 
in the dictionaries. It is not easy to overrate the importance of 
these roots, when we consider that they enter into the composition, 
and influence the meaning, of every word in the language. 
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The late Professor Abel Rémusat of Paris remarked that, in addi- 
tion to their uses in lexicographic arrangement, these roots singly 
represent or express the principal objects or ideas that men have 
occasion to communicate in the infancy of their knowledge ; com- 
prising within their number the heads of genera and classes in na- 
ture, and thus affording the elements and means of a philosophic 
system of arrangement. A fortunate instinct led the framers of the 
language, instead of forming characters altogether new and arbitrary, 
to express new objects or ideas by the ingenious combination of 
those elementary symbols which they already possessed. Thus 
among the roots we find horse, dog, metal, &c., and the addition of 
some other significant symbol, expressive of some peculiar property 
or characteristic, serves to designate the different spectes comprised 
under these principal genera, as horse-ass, horse-mule ; dog-wolf, dog- 
fox; metal-iron, metal-silver, &c., the elementary or generic words 
horse, dog, metal, being those under which the compounds are 
arranged in the dictionary. 

The obvious analogy which this system (however imperfect in its 
details) bears to the principle of the Linnean nomenclature, led 
M. Rémusat to classify that portion of the 214 roots, consisting of 
only about 30 in all, which had reference to genera in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Whatever might be the results 
in a scientific point of view, and in regard to natural history, this 
sort of classification appeared to the author to possess considerable 
interest and utility on the score of general philology, and with a view 
to the particular study of the language in question. He had accord- 
ingly attempted to perform, for the whole 214 roots, what M. Ré- 
musat did for that portion to which he confined his attention. In so 
doing, he had nearly retained M. Rémusat’s classification under the 
heads of the three natural kingdoms, but extended the number to 
33 roots; and the following are (in the first place) the general 
heads under which the whole 214 roots seemed most readily to 


arrange themselves :— Classes. 
Human kind, and its relations .........sccscccescceees 14 
Mammalia ......ccccocccssecccesscens bececceesserecececens 8 
Other animals .........cccce.seceesees beccaccesesesece Tree f 
Vegetables .........cocssecscsssctcsetecacecsesceeesecsencs 13 
Minerals .......cscssccsscscccseccessens deccees deceedscvececs 5 
Parts, &c. of animals ............00 vee sscecceeeeesececes 28 
° Other objects in nature ...........cscossscescscesseesses 25 
Objects in art .......cscsscccscecesececcsserssscoecnceseees 41 
Numbers .......ccscscccceccccccscccsccsccevccccsccccses eee «CD 
Actions (verbs) ..........ssssceecesecsscccccecssssceesens 37 
Qualities (adjectives) ....... Coen ceceseeeserecseecsceceers — 30 
213 
Undefined ...... boeceees seecceneeceecnece oeeeesscevscccens 1 
214 


Whatever additional interest and importance the consequences of 
recent events mayattach tothe language of China on thescore of utility 
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alone, its very singular structure entitles it to attention as a part of 
the history of the human mind, and of philology in general. He 
had accordingly been tempted to extend his examination, from the 
mere classification of the roots, to a computation of the proportion 
in which each separate root enters into the construction and arrange- 
ment of the whole language. The dictionary which he selected for 
this purpose contained about eleven thousand six hundred different 
words, the really useful and practical mass of the language; all be- 
yond which is mere pedantry. The following tables exhibit each 
root arranged -under its own particular class, and numbered on the 
left (for facility of reference) according to its numerical order in all 
the dictionaries, by which it may be immediately found in the tables 
of Morrison’s dictionary. The column of figures on the right shows 
the total number of compound words to be found under each root in 
the dictionary examined by the author. 


Human ‘ind and its relations. No. Compounds. 
No. Compounds. 75. Tree, wood.....ccceeee eevee 493 
9. Man..ccccccccccsccsseccccecees 478 | 97. Melon..........cccccccccsceee 16 
10. (Another form) ............ 24 | 115. Grain ..........ccccees eteeees 144 
33. Scholar, sage .........s.s08. 10 | 118. Bamboo ...........c00008 ieee 200 
38. Woman .....ccccccccevcccecs 243 | 119. Rice ...cccccccsseccssccecees 72 
39. Som .cccoccccccccccccccevcncecs 31 | 140. Grass, herbs ........ccsees 470 
44, Corpse ......... coescececeeetes 39 | 151. Bean ...cccccerescrescscscees 16 
48. Workman  ...ccccccccccccees 7 | 179. Orion .......ccccecccccccccce . 6 
49, Self ......ccccccccccccccccceces 12 | 199. Wheat ........ eccsccscccee 15 
83. Family, kindred ............ 3 | 200. Hemp.....cccereccocsvecceees 7 
88. Father ....... ce ccccccccccceees 3 | 202. Millet ...........ccccsccsccces 6 
131. Minister, servant ......... 4 ; 
132, Self ....c..ccsscsesccesscceoees 5 Minerals. 
158, Body, person ........,s0000. 158 | 32, Earth .......sscccsssssseveees 222 
194, Ghost, spirit .......sesesees 25 | 96. Jade, gem ....e.....s.000 eos 127 
‘ 112. Stome ....cccccccccccccccocees 135 
Mammalia. 167. Metal .......sscscessceseeeees 207 
D3. OX .srererssrerreneessesceenes 54 | 197. Salt...ccc.ccssssiessseee eo ece 4 
94. Dog ..ccccssrcccssceecencsvaces 136 
123. Sheep ..... oeeececcessecesees 39 | Parts, §c. of Animals. 
rs Hee, se eeee steeeneensenseees a 30. Mouthies....ccsceseseeceoeees 437 
e COC occevccen oececes Ceesectes 58. Head of a ho ccectececece 8 
187. Horse eee eeeccccnceeeccccesons 127 59. Variegated feathers seceee l 1 
198. Deer....ccccccccsccssecccccsece 23 
208. Mouse 21 61. Heart ..... ee cevccceccveccccss 467 
on Seeeeweoessorssoceseoere G1. Hand ............sscccccccee . 492 
Other Animals. 29. (Another form) ...... eooeee 21 
142, Insect .....ssescessscceesesees 225 | 82. Short hair, fur ............ 30 
153. Reptile .......scsceseevenees 38 | 84. Breath............ Keeton eoees 4 
172. Birds ...... aco ceccccsesccence 35 | 87. Nail ...seeseeseee eesceseaes 7 
195. Fish .......ccccccccvscsccecsves 106 | 92. Teeth (incisores) ......... 3 
196. Large birds ..............000. 160 | 104. Disease .........s+s.eceee 192 
205. Toad  ccccccccecccccccccececee 13 | 107. Skin bere ceccecesceeneeoceres 13 
213. Tortoise ..... seccees ececccees 5 | 109. Eye...cec.cesecssseeesseeneens 186 
124. Feather .......ccccccssccee . 43 
Vegetables. 126. Hair of the face .........00. 8 
45. Bud ......0. Soceseececccceeeces 4 | 128, Bar .....cccccccccececssccccecs 36 


65. Branch .......scccsccssecees -. 3 | 180. Flesh ..,... tnecsccecccccoverss 222 


No. Compounds. 
135. Tongue......cesrssoees covvssee 10] 
143. Blood .......... ceccesccecenes 10 
148. Horn ......... eeccccccccecees 31 
157. Foot..... cc ccccacccceccecens eee 155 
176, Face.......0. eoccese ee cccecees 9 
181. Head ...... ccc coaceessecesecs 84 
185. (Another form) ............ 2 
188. Bone  .......06 ee ceccccncs .. 47 
190. Hair of the head ...... econee 43 
209. Nose......csccsceee ceccccsscens 9 
211. Teeth .........00. besecececees 37 
Other Objects in Nature. 

3. Point ...... vocccees eecscccees 5 
13. Wilderness ......ccsscscvecee 4 
15. Icicle ses.sccccsossevececes .. 46 
17. Pit cecccccccsccccccsccvecssecs 6 

»22. Receptacle ..... se eeecceneees 19 
23. (Another form) ........ w 8 
27. Shelter ...ccccsccccccsccssscees 29 
36. Evening ......csccccscssceers il 
4G. Hill ......ccccecccessccsscscees 142 
47. Water-course ......ccccceees 9 
54, JOurmey ...cccocossscssevseee 9 
72. SUM ccccccccccvcccccccccccscoss 154 
74. MOOD ....cccscsecccccscces we =] 
85. Water .......00.. ecescecceces 548 
86. Fire OOOO O Oooo EOdeseneseeses eee 200. 
91. Splinter .........ccescseeeees 14 

116. Cave.....ceee- cece tecccsceccee 51 

150. Valley ........cececsees scvseee 11 

154. Pearl ....... vecences secceces . 90 

163. Territory .....i...ccsccseeeee. 88 

170. Mound.........ceccscccossccess 101 

173. Rain....ccccccsvces eoscee eoocee 67 

180. Sound .......... ce sccccceccees 9 

182. Wind ....... coseecccces coves 23 

212, Dragon* (fabulous)......... 2 

Objects in Art. 
16. Table ...cccccccssccccsssvecee = 8 
18. Knife, cutting instrument. 115 
21. Spoon ........eeee beccccece 9 
26. Seal .........06 seccneces occeees 19 
31. Enclosure...cccccscccccccccess 45 
41. Inch..... ncvccccoeecccesccceses 17 
50. Napkin ...ccccsscccocereeese 86 
51. Shield ......csccescecees coonee 6 
56. Dart......... cccccccccssseereee 6 


57. Bow ...cecceces eesvece ccceecees 
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No. Compounds. 
G2. Lance .........ccccesseccccess 37 
63. Inner door ......... eececcecs 16 
G7. Letters .........00. evcsesese 6 
68. Measure of capacity ....... 10 
69. Measure of weight......... 15 
80. Separation, prohibition .... 7 
98. Tiles ......ccsccescsecsscence _ 30 

102. Field .........cs000s cccsceses 1G 

103, Measure of length.......... 5 

108. Dish ......... cocccccecsccses 42 

110. Spear ............ eeescceceee . 8 

LIT. Arrow..........cccccusees sooe «6218 

130. Silk...... cece ce ceeecctecescese 269 

121. Pottery .......secee0e Seeeess 20 

122. Net ......... ccescevccccceccees 35 

127, Plough ......ccscvesseeees . 16 

129. Pencil ......cccccsccsccscccecs 6 

134. Mortar ......... weeces eooere «16 

137. Boat  .....ccccccscsccccsccece 48 

145. Garment......ccccceccees soos 184 

159. Wheel....ccccccccece eeesccees 127 

164. Wine ...... oocceecceses cscoee 66 

166. Chinese mile ............ - 5 

169. Door .eo..soee cteceeees cooree OL 

177. Leather undressed.......... 73 

178. Dressed leather ..... cosceee 24 

192. Sacrificial wine ............ 4 

193. Perfume pot ........0.0. 6 

206. Tripud......... St eceeseccese . 4 

207. Drain .........00. ce ccesccece 8 

214. Wind instrument .......... 4 

Numbers. 

1. One...cccsccccccces eccssceees, 20 

5. (Another form) ............ 11 

7. T'WO..cccccssccccccccccsseccese 12 
12. Hight ....cc.ccsceceesccessees 15 
24. Tent ..sccoceccceee secscssene 18 

| Actions (verbs). 

2. To descend ........ cccccceeee 9 
11. To enter ..........ccesceeeese 10 
14. To cover ....cc..cscccescesees 15 
20. To fold ....c....ccecceeseces 17 
25.'To divine ......... eeecee . 7 
34. To follow ......ccecccsccee . 33 
35. To walk slow .....-.sseeees 12 
40. To collect ..,.........000 - 99 
53. To protect ...ccsscccccccvess 82 
55. To join hands..........+. - 14 


* Heraldic symbol of the emperor, and a type of the watery element. 
+ All the other numerals (to nine inclusive) are derived from these, with the 
exception of four, and that was also, in its original form. The Chinese numerals 
1, 2, 3, and 10, are the Roman numerals I., II., III., and X. tarned the other way. 


No. Compounds. 
GO. To pace .........eeeeeseeeane 69 
66. To touch lightly ............ 70 
73. T0 SAY ...csccecseees eoenevees 14 
76. T0 OWe...cccccccccccccsccceses 56 
77. TO StOp......secececeveee eoonee 19 
79. To kill ......cccccccceccscecees 18 
SI. To compare ...ccecerecsceees 7 
89. To imitate ...cccceccccescees 4 

100. To produce, beget ......... 6 

101. To use .......cccceccecccsncces 4 

105. To issue forth .........cee.0. 3 

LIL. To creep ......cccesecsceeeees 4 

113. To admonish ............005 97 

117. To erect ......ccccecevesescee 26 

136. To disturb .........0. coonee 4 

144, To 20 ...ccececccacsssevsceees 15 

146. To overshadow ......c00... 6 

247. TO See ..cccccccceccccccccncces 28 

149. To speak, express ......... 373 

156. To walk ....ccccccsccccsccees 45 

161. To tremble ........... eeseees 4 

162. To walk swiftly ............ 145 

165. To tear, pluck ...........000 4 

183. To fly ......scseccsscescscoeeee 3 

184. To eat .....c.cccccccseccceeees 90 

191. To fight ...........cecseeeees 11 

204. To embroider ...,......s000s 3 

Qualities (adjectives). 
4. Bent......ccccccvseees ccoreess. 16 
6. Hooked ......cesccveee ecoeee COO 
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| No. Compounds. 
19. Strong........eseseee soeceeeee 66 
28. Crooked .....ccccccccce rr f 
37. Great ...cccccccccsccccscncess 49 
42. Little .......ccccccccccconcece 11 
43. Distorted ..........cccssesceee 11 
52. Slender ........cccccsscccess 4 
70, Square,...cccccccscccvcesesess 29 
71. Defective......cccccsccccscces 3 
78. Bad ......ccccccccsccccscoceces 53 
90. Inclining..............sescees 7 
95. Dark-coloured  ............ 3 
99, Sweet ....c.cccsesccccsccccccs 10 
106. White ......... ecccccecceccens 29 
125. Aged .......cssscecesssceeees 8 
133. Extreme .......ccccccsescsces 5 
138. Disobedient  ...........00. 3 
139. Coloured .......cccccscesesccs 4 
155. Red......ccccsccccscesececesecs 10 
160. Bitter .......cccccescseccocecs 11 
168, Long ......ceseccsscoccscvacs 2 
171. Reaching to ..........0c006 3 
174. Green ...ccccccccscccoecceccce 8 
175. False ........ccscccscccecesce 10 
186. Fragrant............ eeeeeeens 10 
189. High .....cccccscccceseseees 4. 
201. Yellow.........cccccccscsccees 8 
203. Black ......ccccesccscceseccce 26 
210. Even ...c..ccccccccvesceccccs 5 
Undefined. 
132. —_ accccccveccccesccscceesens 5 


Some of the results of the preceding tables are curious, especially 
the disproportionate importance of different roots in the general con- 


struction of the language. 


It appears that of the total number of 


11,600 words, no less than 8200 are comprised under only thirty- 


three roots, viz.— 


Compounds. 
MAN 2. cccccccccscccccccetstecccstcccccseescevscccccsccsssece 478 
Woman  ...ccccsccccccccncce sccssctccscceccssescetecseceee 243 
Body... .sccsccssseescscvcesscvcess eee ccceccescctecectscresece 158 
Mouth .....c.ccsccccccvcsccccccncvcccentevsscsssssceccescces 437 
Heart 2... ..ccccccccsscccccccsccccssceusccsscsessacesssesece 467 
Hand ,.......,.0008 deccececccccscesteenecscescscteccsences 492 
T)Isease....ccceccecssescccssscecaccce eee cccccatesessensecees 192 
Bye w.cccsssscecees « ot secceceeees bbe ceeecccecececcssaseesees 186 
Flesh ....c..sccccceseceoes cov ccececoseserees ee esecccctecees 222 
FO0t .....cccccccccccssccccsceveces wae ccccecceccccececeesecece 155 
DOg .....cecscscsescsrccscvcsscscscessnssensecscscsscnssveees 136 
Horse ......... -ccccsccccccccccccccsccesecseccecsecscccccecs 127 
Insect ......cccceccecccccccccncccesscuseacsccscceece ceceesee 225 
Fishose..ccccscccsscccccccececscsceeces eoeeeee ce cceccceccens 106 
Bird ........cccccecseracesccsccesce ce cence cee ccccceesccccees 160 
Tree, W00d ......sccscesseseseecs pevececcenseeses pevsesees 493 
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Compounds. 
GAIN ...cccssceeeees ee eceeeee senvecees « ecsesceseceaces oo» 144 
Bamboo ...... ee veceeas cov ccceccees eo ccccceccnese eccveescee 200 
Grass, herbs............00. Otscneesccccccconceseecettevececs 470 
Jade, FEM ......cccsvcccecssccccscsscscsccssscsecseseesons 127 
Metals .........ceccscsecscesscees ceeccsccceccceccccecccccece 207 
Earth ...ccccescccsvcccccccccccccccecccs sec cocesccssccececes 222 
Hill ..... PPPPTTerTeTTeTrTTTTTrereerrerer errr rerrer ts ecovecces 142 
Sun ......c000 eoesccsees evecccceccee prvscacccccccccsscceces . 154 
Water .....ccocsssccrcccccccccssccccccecesscecccsccesecesccs 548 
Fire ,.... eecceecccceee ovecccccccccvccees eee cccccccccsaccccoes 200 
Moun ......cccceccccsccccsccscceccccccsscccesssscssccees eo 101 
Knife, cutting instrument .......ccccccsscsssscscsessees 115 
Silk ...... ceecceccces po ec cece cesccccctetecseccesccsccesccvese 269 
Garment ....ccccccrecccsccccvccccccesccccccesccssscccccecs . 184 
Wheat .....ccccccscccssscesccscccccnssecccsscccsessevecesces 127 
Speak .....ccceccsees ereccccccscoccesces Co ccccccececeoeesees 373 
Walk swiftly .......... vo veerecscccccccesceccssocenscoeses 145 


An extended analysis shows that the small proportion of only seven 
roots comprehend under them no less than 3385 words. 


MAN ...cccccccccccccsocscces Coe cccccccccnccesccccecs eeesccees 478 
Mouth ......ececee. Oe ncccccerecescccccsccaccsecccccccsseness 437 
Heart .co.cccccccsccccccccscccsccsssesccsecsscceces eee secees 467 
Hand ovescae PYVTTETITILITIL TTT TTT Ooeccccenecsscccevese 492 
Tree, WOOd cecccsseccccvescssccccessnccccessccesetceccccens 493 
Grass, herbs........scccsscccsccccccsccccccccsesscceescccens 470 
Water ..... Oteenecoesecesecerccosens coe seescesvecscs Ceensese 548 


It is apparent that the bulk of these 214 roots, or primitive words, 
consist of nouns substantive, the names of the principal objects 
in nature or early art; and their generic character seemed to the 
author to corroborate the opinion of Dr. Adam Smith, in-an essay 
concerning the first formation of languages, appended to his work 
on the ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments.” He observes that the 
assigning particular names to denote particular objects, that is, the 
institution of nouns substantive, would probably be one of the first 
steps towards the formation of language. The objects most familiar 
to two aborigines would have particular names given to them, as @ 
cave, a tree, a river. When they met with other objects, altogether 
similar to these, they would give the same names rather than invent 
new ones; and thus these words, which were originally the proper 
names of individuals, would each of them become the common name 
of a multitude or class. It is this application of the name of an in- 
dividual to a great multitude of similar objects that seems to have 
given occasion to the early formation of those comprehensive classes 
which we call genera. With the progress of knowledge, the neces- 
sity for particularising and distinguishing led to the construction of 
those thousands of compound words or characters which the Chinese 
ingeniously formed by the combinations of the simple roots, and 
which are arranged under the roots in their dictionaries as species 
under genera. We may add that the same principle seems to have 
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been finally extended by them, from sensible objects to abstract 
ideas. | 

On the reading of this paper a lengthened discugsion arose as to 
the inferences to be drawn from some of its statements, and more 
particularly on the question, whether the roots of language were 
likely to have an abstract or a concrete meaning. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. MARCH 10, 1843. No. 6. 


The Rev. Dr. Mruxz in the Chair. 


The following communications were read :— 


“‘On the derivatives of the Weleh word gwy.” By the late Rev. 
John Walters*, Rector of Landough, Glamorganshire. Commu- 
nicated by the Rev. John Jones (Tegid). 

Gwy, a flow, a flood, is seldom if ever used in modern Welsh, 
except as the name of a river, or in composition. Gy is the Welsh 
name of the Wye; Cynwy (Conway) means the chief river; Elwy 
(Eilwy) the second river; Dowrddwy (Dwrddwy) the noisy riverT ; 
Mynwy (Mainwy) the small river; Liugwy, the clear river, &c. 
_ The name of the river Towy Mr. Walters considered as formed from 
the same root, with the addition of the prefix ty. 

Gwyo, to flow, is also obsolete ; but it has left verbal substantives 
behind it—Gwyad (gwaed) blood, and gwyaeth (contractedly gwyth), 
_an influx, a canal. The channel between the Isle of Wight and the 
mainland was anciently called yr wyth, the channel, and the island 
itself ynys yr wyth, the channel island. Hence came the Latin 
name of Vectis, and the English name of Wight. One of the 
Cornish hundreds, which lies at the head of a large bay, is called 
Pen-wyth, that is, Bay-head. Again, amwyth means a surrounding 
channel, a moat; and Shrewsbury, which is nearly surrounded by 
the Severn, is called Tref amwythig{, the moated town. 

Among the other derivatives of Gwy are gwyach (equivalent to 
gwyog), a king-fisher—ceyr Latin, ej Greek ; Giach, asnipe ; gwy- 
ydd (contractedly gWydd), a goose; gwyar, blood, &c. 


‘**On certain Inflexious of the Old-English Adjective.” By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

The Anglo-Saxon, like the Greek and Latin, often distinguishes 
number, case and person, by a change in the vowel of the final 
syllable; in the Old-English these vowels are all confounded ; and 
in our modern English they are lost. Thus the Anglo-Saxon ath 


* Author of an English-Welsh Dictionary, 4to. London, 1794. 
_ $ Mr. Jones considers this to be a “fanciful” derivation. He observes that 
the Dwrddwy (the English Dee) is juined by another river soon after it leaves the 
Bala Lake; and that the country people consider the name to signify Two-Rivers 
—dwr, a stream, and dwy, two. 
$ Or simply Amwythig. 
Vou. I. | F 
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has athes in the genitive singular, and athas in the nominative 
plural: the Old-English ofh has othes for both cases; and othes 1s 
now represented by a monosyllable—oaths. Again, the Anglo- 
Saxon athe is the dative singular, and atha the genitive plural: both 
these cases are represented by the Old-English othe; and our 
modern dialect, having lost the vowel of the final syllable, has no 
means of distinguishing these inflected cases from the nominative 
oath. Again, lufian, to love, has /ufath for the third person singular, 
and lafiath for the three persons plural; the Old-English has loveth 
in both numbers; and for the third person singular our peasantry 
now say lovth*. 

It is obvious that either of these changes (and more especially 
the first) must have brought with it a new dialect. The confound- 
ing of the vowels of the final syllable was a confusion of number, 
case and person—in short, of those grammatical forms, to which 
language owes its precision and its clearness. To prevent ambi- 
guity, the speaker made the prepositions do the work of the lost 
inflexions, and habitually employed other modes of speech, which 
had hitherto been little, if at all, in use. These new forms were 
both curious and prominent features of the new dialect, but they 
were not its essential characteristic. The only sure text, which will 
enable us to distinguish an Old-English from an Anglo-Saxon MS.., 
is a confounding of the vowels of the final syllable. 

After this definition of our Old-English dialect, we proceed to 
lay before the reader the common (or as they are sometimes called, 
the indefinite) inflexions of the Old-Englieh adjective. The adjec- 
tive declined 1 is god, good :— 


Singular. Plural. 
; m. f. n. m. f. n. 
N. god god _ god gode. 
G. godes godre godes godre. 
D. goden godre goden goden. 
A. godne gode god gode. 


All these inflexions may be found in the MSS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; but there is much inconsistency in the manner of using them, 
and that sometimes even in the same MS. The only inflexions which 
survived long enough to affect the language of Chaucer and his 
contemporaries, were those of the nominative and genitive plural. 
To these we shall for the present confine our observations. 

In the latter half of the fourteenth century our adjectives took the 
inflexion of the genitive plural only when they followed the genitive 
plural of the personal pronouns :— 


* This inflexion is now only found west of the Parret,—Jennins, West. 
Dial.; but within the last three centuries it was used all over the South of 
England, and in both numbers. Those poets of the 16th century who were 
Weat-of-England men, almost invariably elided the vowel—showth, leapth, &c.— 
just as the Somersetshire peasant does at the present day. The men of the North, 
in whose spoken dialect this inflexion was unknown, generally took it in its uncon- 
tracted form from the pages of Chaucer. 
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1. Strokes of michel might 
Thai delten hem betvene 
That thurch hir brinies bright 
Her bother blode was sene. 
Sir Tristr. 3. 8. 
2. The kyng and Roberd his brother, her beyre poer nome 
And wyt t ost and strengthe ynou to Engelona come. 
yin Brot ost ane eens y S Rob. Glou. 2. 388. 
3. Tho hii come to Guldeforde thys erle Godwyne the ssrewe 
Lete thys gultelese men sette al arewe 
And telle out euere the tethe man and the nyne thoru out he nome. 
And Jet smyte of her alre heuedys. _ Rob. Glou, 1. 327. 
4. And right so by theire aller dome 
Thai made him emperoure of Rome. 
Sevyn Sages. 2828. 
5. A morwe whan the day began to spring 


Uprose our hoste, and was our aller cok. 
Chau. Prol. 


Her bother blode, ex. 1, means the blood of them both, and her 
beyre poer, ex. 2, the power of them both—Jéeyre being the genitive 
plural of the Old-English bey, both. In like manner her alre 
heuedys means the heads of them all, theire aller dome the judg- 
ment of them all, and our aller* cok the cook of us all. 

Scotch writers of the fifteenth century sometimes added to these 
plural genitives the genitival ending ts :— . 


6. The lordis gawe assent thare til 

And ordanyt wyth thaire allaris will 

That, &c. Wynt. 8. 35, 178. 
7. I sall reuenge and end our alleris offence. 


Gaw. Dougl. Virgil, p. 406. 


See other examples in Jam. Dict., under Ailaris and Alleris. 


This double inflexion is still used in the genitive plural of our 
personal pronouns ours, yours, theirs, and is also found in the 
Danish and the Swedish—varas Sw., vores Dan., ours; deras Sw., 
deres Dan., theirs. It is not easy to say when these forms first 
made their appearance in our written language, but they were com- 
mon in the fourteenth century, when they may have been introduced 
from some of our Northern dialects. 

The Anglo-Saxon ure and eower were sometimes considered as 
the plural genitives of the first and second persons; and sometimes 
took the inflexions of the adjective, and became for all purposes 
possessive, or (as sometimes termed) adjectival pronouns. Our 
modern grammarians pronounce ours and yours to be genitives, and 


* The genitive aller, further corrupted into alder, was used as late as the six- 
teenth century in the compounds alder-best, alder-liefest, &c. Vid. 2. H. 6.1. 1. 
These compounds are met with in great numbers in the Low-Dutch, and are not 
unfrequent in.the High-Dutch, or German. Vid. allerh@chst, allerheiligst, 8c. 
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our and your adjectival pronouns ; but if we examine our literature, 
we shall find the only difference in the use of these forms to be, 
that ours, yours, theirs, &c. are only used absolutely, that is, with- 
out a substantive, while our, your, their, &c. are found not only 
before substantives, but also in every construction which admits the 
pronouns with the double inflexion. In some constructions the 
analugies of language would lead us to consider these pronouns as 
genitive cases, and in others as adjectival pronouns; but for the most 
part they may be classed as either,—the adjectival inflexions whose 
presence or absence once fixed their character having long since 
disappeared. 

In the following examples our, your, &c. are used absolutely :— 


8. Gif he passeth with honour— 
Oure is the deshonour. Kyng Alisaunder, 3867. 
9. Oure kyng hath this freke y felde— 


Oure is the maistry of the felde. 
Kyng Alis. 1262. 


10. Y¥ kepe nought bote honour— 
Al the bygate schul be your. Kyng Alis. 2138. 
11. Many Sarezyns hadden her fyn 


And wenten to Mahoun and Apollyn, 
And tho that caugte deth of our 
Wenten to Crist our Saveoure. 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 4997. 


12. And when the tilieris sighen him, they thoughten withinne hem- 
self and seiden this is the eir, sle we bim, that the eritage be our.— 
Wicl. Luc. 20. 


13. - - . . and ye vouchesauf to techen me 
This noble craft, and this subtilitee, 
I wol be your in al that ever I may. 
Chau. Chan. Yem. Tale. 
14. Ye fathers and ye mothers eke also 
Though ye han children, be it on or mo 
Your is the charge of all her surveance, &c. 
Chau. Doctoures Tale. 
15. Of Synah can I tell thee more 
And of our Lady’s bow’r 
But little needs to strow my store, 
Suffice this hill of our. Spens. July. 


In ex. 11 our is an adjectival pronoun, but in the last example 
it seems to be a genitive governed* by the preposition of, which it 
may be observed sometimes governs that case in the Anglo-Saxon. 
The character of a genitive occasionally assumed by these pro- 


* That the Old-English of did sometimes govern a genitive, will, I think, appear 
from the following examples :— 
Thus thise dragouns with thise knightes 
Foughten two tides of the nightes. Kyng Alisaunder, 5227. 
. . « Maximus, that was an officere 


Of the Prefectes, and his corniculere.— 
Chau. Second Nonnes Tale. 
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of the n declension, of which we shall have to speak in the sequel. 
They are to be met with in the literature of the fourteenth century :— 


19. Blessyd be poure men in spirit, for the kyngdom of hevenes is 
herun.—Wiclif. Matt. 5. 


20. And some of ouwren wenten to the graue and thei foundun so as the 
wymmen seiden, but thei foundun not hym.—Wicl. Luc. 24. 


The inflexion of the genitive plural was only occasionally used, 
and affected only particular adjectives; but the use of the plural 
inflexion e is so general in our Old-English MSS., that whenever an 
uninflected adjective is joined to a plural substantive, the exception 
ought always to be noticed, and if possible explained. The ending 
e is found in all the cases of the plural, but in our southern MSS. 
the genitive and dative often take their proper inflexions—at least 
during the thirteenth century. In most of the following examples, the 
adjective will be found both in the plural and in the singular 
number, and consequently both with and without the inflexion :-— 


21. In these lay a gret multitude of syfe men, blinde crokid and drye. 
—Wicl. Jon. 5. 


22. In all the orders foure is non that can 
So much of dalliance and faire language, 
He hadde ymade ful many a marriage— 
His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives, 
And pinnes for to given faire® wives. Chau. Prol. 


23. And al the cuntre of Judee wente out to him, and alle men of Je- 
rusalem.—Wiclif, Mark 1. 


24. He ghyueth lyf to alle men and brething and alle thingis, and made 
of oon ai the kynde of men to inhabit on al the face of the erthe.—Wiclif, 
Dedis of Apostlis, 17. 


25. That fadres sone which alle thinges wrought; 
And ad, that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The Gost that from the fader gan procede 
Hath souled hem. Chau. The Second Nonnes Tale. 


26. And alle we that ben in this aray 
And maken aif this lamentation, 
We losten alle our husbondes at that toun. ; 
Chau. The Knightes Tale. 


27. A good man bryngeth forth gode thingis of good tresoure.—Wiclif, 
Matt. 12. 


28. So every good tre maketh gode fruytis, but an yvel tre maketh 
yvel+ fruytis. A good tree may not mak yvel fruytis, neither an yvel tree 
may make gode fruytis. Every tree that maketh not good fruyt schal be 
cut down.—Wiclif, Matt. 7. 


* This word fair-e is certainly a dissyllable, and the other faire as clearly a 
monosyllable. Tyrwhitt spells them both alike, but he had not the least notion of 
the adjectival inflexions. A good MS. would no doubt distinguish between the two. 

tT After one of the liquids Wiclif often rejects the vowel of the final syllable. 
He sometimes writes camels, castels, vessels, &c. for camelis, castelis, vesselis, &c., 
and in the text he has written yvel for yvele. In like manner the Germans 
decline himmel, gen. himmels, dat. himmel, instead of himmeles and himmele. 
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29. Men loveden more derknessis than light for her werkes weren yvele, ' 
for ech man that doeth yvel, hateth the light.— Wiclif, Jon. 3. 

30. And othere seedis felden among thornes and thornes wexen up and 
strangliden hem, and othere seedis felden into good lond and gaven fruyt, 
eum an hundred fold, another sixty fold, an other thritty fold, &c.—Wiclif, 

att. 13. 


31. Yet the while he spake to the puple lo Ass mother and ise brethren 
stonden withoute forth.— Wiclif, Matt. 12. 


32. And hise disciplis camen and token his body.—Wiclif, Matt. 14. 


33. Whan thise Bretons tuo were fled out of this lond 
Ine toke his feaute of alle, &c. Rob. Brunne, p. 3. 


34. This is thilk disciple that bereth witnessyng of these thingis and 
wroot hem.—Wicl. Jon. 21. 


35. Seye to us in what power thou doist these thingis, and who is he 
that gaf to thee this power.— Wicl. Luk. 20. 


This, in the Anglo-Saxon, has for its plural thas, and in our 
Southern dialect also it generally remains a monosyllable, but in 
the Northern dialect it was almost always inflected. (Ex. 33, 34, 35.) 
So likewise fis, in the Anglo-Saxon and in the Old-English 
Southern dialect, is a genitive; but in the Northern dialect it is 
often inflected, like the other adjectival pronouns. (Ex. 31, 32.) 
Again, in the Anglo-Saxon and the Old-English, the past participle 
was sometimes inflected in the plural, and sometimes not; and the 
same observation applies to adjectives, which stand in the place of 
the passive participle, as— 

wolcnu—wann with winde 
clouds—wan-coloured with wind. Ced. 12. 


Hence we need not be surprised at finding blessyd (Ex. 19) and 
crokid (Ex. 21) without inflexion. There are also certain adjec- 
tives, which enter very freely into composition, and of course remain 
uninflected, when the compound is in the plural number. As the 
elements of a compound are often written separately both in the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Old-English, we should always be on our 
guard against the errors which may arise from this source. When 
the number of these rules shall have been increased by a more care- 
ful study of our Old-English dialects, we shall probably be able to 
explain most of the cases in which the uninflected adjective is 
joined to the plural substantive. We must however make some 
allowance for the blunders of the copyist (particularly during the 
fourteenth century), and too frequently also for the ignorance of the 
editor. Many an Old-English MS. has been ‘“‘corrected”’ till 
every trace of inflexion has disappeared. 

Besides the declension we have been noticing, the Gothic dialects 
possessed (and many of them still possess) a second declension of 
the adjective, which has been called the definite. It was used when 
the adjective followed the definite article, a definitive or possessive 
pronoun, or a genitive case. The Anglo-Saxons moreover used it 
when addressing an individual, and also to express the excess of any 
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quality—for which purpose we now use the definite ‘article, as 
‘“‘ Alfred the good king.” In our Old-English dialect, the definite 
adjective was declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
m. n. m. f. n. 
N. gode ode gode goden. 
G.goden goden goden godene. 
D. goden goden goden goden. 
A.goden goden gode gode. 


In our Southern dialect this declension seems to have been pretty 
generally followed during the thirteenth century. But MSS. written 
in our Northern and Eastern counties use the inflexion e in all the 
cases, and from the earliest period ; and in the fourteenth century, the 
inflexion en is only occasionally met with even in our Southern 
MSS. 
36. Thereto he was the semelieste man 
That is or was, sithen the world began. 
Ch. Manciples Prol. 
37. The nexte houre of Mars folwing this 
Arcite unto the temple walked is. 
Ch. Knightes Tale. 
38. -  ' And hom she goth anon the nexte way. 
Ch. Knightes Tale. 


39. But in the sixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was sent from God.— 
Wicl. Luk, 1. 


40. After the thridde day thei foundun him in the temple.—Wicl. Luk. 3. 


41. How may any man entre into the hous of a strong man, and take awei 
his vessels but first he bynde the stronge man, &c.—Wicl. Matt. 12. 


42. God save you, that bought agen mankind 
And you amend, thus said his olde man. 
Ch. Pardoneres Tale. 


43. Hire eyen caste she ful low adoun 
Ther Pluto hath his derke regioun. 
Ch. Knightes Tale. 


44. = haste ene the yonge sunne 
Hath in the ram his halfe cours yronne. . Ch. Prol. 


In the following examples, the definite adjective is used to denote 
the excess of some quality, or else by way of address :— 


f 


45. ' But highe God sometime senden can 
His grace unto a litel oxes stall. ° 
' Ch, Clerkes Tale. 


46. What axist thou me of good thing ther is 00 goode God.—Wicl. 
Matt. 19. 


47. And lo oon cam and seide to him gode maistir, what good schai I 
do that I have everlastynge lyf? whiche seith to him, what axist thou me 
of good thing.—Wicl. Matt. 19. 


48. Now good Sire, go forth thy way and hie the. 
Ch. Chan. Yemannes Tale. 
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The inflexions of the definite adjectives are those of the mascu- 
line, feminine and neuter substantives of the 2 declension ; and the 
general characteristic of this declension is, that the nominative ends 
in a vowel, and most of the other cases in n. In the Southern 
countiee, the Old-English ove, an ox, had oren not only for its nomi- 
native plural, but also for its genitive, dative and accusative singular. 
The Old-English genitive in en seems to have left traces behind it in 
some of our compounds, for instance in nightin-gale* ; and its in- 
flexion most probably gave their ending to the doubly inflected pro- 
nouns, our’n, your’n, his’n, &c. 

The 2 declension, more or less developed, makes its appearance in 
many of the Indo-European languages, besides the Gothic. With 
some exceptions the nominative ends in a vowel, and n is found in 
the other cases. The Greek affords us the most remarkable excep- 
tion to the tule, for in that language all these substantives end their 
nominatives in », thus affording us a striking contrast with the 
Latin, Xéwy leo, dpaxwy draco, Maxedwy Macedo, &c. The Anglo- 
Saxon affords us some few instances of nouns which, like the Greek, 
take the n in their nominative, as deman, Cred. 229, Sarran, Ced. 
109; and we need not therefore feel surprise, if sometimes the Old- 
English definite adjective takes en as a nominatival ending. It is 
however remarkable that our Northern dialects, which so early — 
rejected the regular definite declension, not unfrequently afford us 
instances of this curious anomaly. 

The following examples belong to the thirteenth century : — 


49. . ure laferrd crist that naggled wass o rode 
Thutrch that iudisskenn hefedd-follc that he wass borenn offe. 
. Our Lord Christ that nail’d was on the rood 
By that Jewish tribe, whereof he was born. Ormulum. 


50. He strahte scaft steercne stithimoden king! 
He levelled the strong shaft stern-hearted king! 
Layamon. 


51. Fader god of alle thinge 
Almightin+ louerd hegest kinge. 
Corp. Christ. MSS. R. 11.1. 28. 


In Ex. 48, enz must be considered as an essential part of the 
definite adjective tudisskenn, and not the regular inflexion of the 
definite declension, because in the first place Ormin does not use the 
inflexion enn, and secondly, because the proper inflexion would be e, 
not enn, as follc ia neuter. In Anglo-Saxon the phrase would be, 
thurh thet iudisce heafod-folc. In Ex. 51 almightin appears to be 
the definite form of the Old-English adjective almight. 


* The Anglo-Saxon nihé does not belong to the # declension; but many Old- 
English substantives took inflexions which were unknown to their Anglo-Saxon 
prototypes. 

t In the same poem we have almightin used as a eubstantive—the Almighty. 

Than sal him almighti luven 
Her benethen and thund abuven. 1. 9. 
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When an adjective qualifies a personal pronoun in Anglo-Saxon, 
it generally takes the indefinite declension ; but it is also sometimes 
found in its definite form, as ic selfa, I myself, thu selfa, thou thyself, 
&c. By substituting en for the vowel ending, we see the origin of 
those curious Old-English forms, myselven, thyselven, himselven, &c. 


52. I wol myselven gladly with you ride 
Right at min owen coste, and be your gide. Ch. Prol. 
53. Than sal thou ¢hiselven se 


Wha have the wrang, thi wif or he. 
Sevyn Sages, 2899. 
54. . .-~ he wol make him doten anon right 
But it a fend be as himselven is. 
Ch, Chanenes Yemannes Tale. 
55. - Qwhy couth he nocht have in to pes 
Haldyn his land, as it than wes, 
And hym selwyn owt of daungere. Wynt. 8. 40. 


Himsen (contracted from himselven) was used by Clare, the 
Northamptonshire poet; and mysen is still used in Craven. Vid. 
Cars. Crav. Dial. sen. 

All the inflexions we have hitherto noticed may be traced, medi- 
ately or immediately, to the Anglo-Saxon; but that which we have 
now to treat of has not been met with in that dialect of our language, 
though it may probably be found in it. Our Northern MSS. not 
unfrequently assign to the plural adjective and participle the inflexion 
es. There is nothing exactly parallel to this in the other Gothic 
dialects. But as in the Icelandic we find the substantival inflexions 
ir, ar, representing our common plural inflexion es or s—as hvalir, 
whales, ¢rellar, thralls, &c.—so the adjectival inflexions ir, ar may 
represent this plural inflexion of our adjective : — 


masc. fem. neut. 
Nom. Pl. godhir godhar godh. 
The plural inflexion of the feminine adjective in Meso-gothic is és 
which approaches the English inflexion more nearly— 


. masc. fem. neut, 
Nom. Pl. godai godés goda. 
56. Ah-godd ealles te godes briddes of heouene. 


But God calls the good birds of heaven, &c. 
Inst. Mon. Titus, D. 18. p. 37. 


57. Thir er fiues nobil besaundes. 
That our lorde be taught his servaundes. 
-Medit. Hiltoni Faust. B. 6. fol. 319 b. 


58. Unces grete and leopardes 
Youen trem many assaut hardes, 
And slowghen many bolde and wighthes 
Of King Alisaunder knightes. Kyng Alisaunder, 5230. 


59. The King there les tuenty knighttes 
And on and thritty of sergeauntz wighttes. Ib. 5355. 
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60. Wel sore anoyed was the kyng 
For he seygh his stedes honestes 
Dromedaries and other bestes 
To forne his eighen steruen for thurst— 
Of al pyne that was hym werst. Kyng Alisaunder, 5056. 


61. In the londe, als I fynde of Ynde 
Ben cites fyue thousynde 
Withouten ydles and castels, 


And boroughs tounes swithe feles. Ib. 4841. 
62. Thou schalt fynde trowes* two 

Seyntes and holy they buth bo. Ib. 6763. 
63. Erles and barouns and alle thay 


Sayde ‘“‘ We ben at on accord 

To wende with thee Richard our Lord ” 

Quod the kyng “ Frendes gromercy 

It is our honour, lystenes why, 

Wendes and graunts the Pope his boon 

As other Crystenes kyngs have done.” 

Rich. Coer de Lion, 1374. 

64. For Rome quhilum sa hard wes stad, 

Qnhen Hannibal] thaim wencusyt had, 

That off ryngis with rich stanys 

That war of knychtis fyngyris taneys 

He send thre bollis to Cartage. The Bruce, 2. 605. 


This curious inflexion of the adjective long kept its ground in the 
language of Law and Ceremony. Its resemblance to the plural in- 
flexion of the French and Latin adjective seems to have been the 
cause. 


65. The landes of the Mallettes of Yorkshire, by sales and heirs 
generales be sore disparkelid.—Leland’s Itinerary, 6. 27. 


66. Here foloweth undre correccion a little devyse for the coronacion of 
the most high mighty and cristen prince Henry the VIIth, Sica, BY the 
hole assent of the lordis spirituellis and temporellis and also of all the 
comons of the Jand electe—to be king of the same.—Rutland Papers, p. 2. 


67. I am denyde to sue my liuerie here, 
And yet my letters patents give me leave. 
Rich. 2. 1. 2. 


These phrases have close resemblance to others which still sur- 
vive, and to which they probably gave rise. In the fourteenth oen- 
tury it was not unusual to qualify one substantive with another, 
the qualifying substantive always following the substantive qualified. 

68. But who that knowlechith me and my wordie in this generacitoun 
avoutresse and synful also mannis sone schal knowleche him when he schal 
come in the glorye of his fadir with his aungels.—Wiclif. Mark 8. 

When the substantive qualified was put in the plural, the qualify- 
ing substantive was generally made to agree with it in number :— 


* ¢. e. trees. 
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69. Yet saw I brent the shippes hoppesteres 
The hunte ystrangled with the wilde beres, &c. 
Ch. Knightes Tale. 


But neverthelesse suffiseth to the these trewe conclusyons in Englishe, as 


well as suffiseth to these noble clerkes Grekes these same conclusions in 
Greke.—Chaucer. The Conclusions of the Astrolabie. 


70. And hou herden we ech man his language in which we ben borun— 
of Parthi and Medi—and comelinges romaines, and iewis, &c.—Wiclif, 
Dedis of Apostlis. 

() for the woolle of England 

Susteineth the commons Flemings, I understand. 
Hachluyt’s Voy. England's Policie. 


72. Yea thou mayest observe (friendly reader) what privileges the 
Danish king Canutus obtained at Rome, for our English merchants adven- 
turers of those times.— Hachluyt, Voy. Preface, 2nd Ed. 

73. On the left wing likewise there stood fast to the phalangites afore- 
said, 1500 horsemen Gallo-Grecians.—Holland’s Livy, p. 776. 


Shippes hoppesteres, ex. 69, means the dancing ships—hoppestere, 
as Tyrwhitt observed, being a female dancer; and comelinges ro- 
maines, ex. 70, means Roman strangers. Under this class of 
idioms must be ranged the phrases Knighis-Templars, Knighis-Hos- 
pitallers, Friars-Minors, &c. 

Before we close the paper, it may be well to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to a form which is now obsolete, and appears never to have 
been otherwise than local, but which in a philological point of view 
is curious and interesting, The North-country relative guhilk gene- 
rally became guhz/kis when it referred to a plural or collective sub- 
stantive. 

74. And bath the eldys has tane end 

As in all storys welle is kende 
Contenand hale thre thowsand yhere 
Nyne scowre and foure ourpassyt clere 
The quhilkys as Orosius 
Intyl his Cornyclis tellys us 
, Nere foryhet ware, &c. Wynt. 2. Prol. 

75. Above the commoun nature and conditioun of doggis, quhilkis ar 
sene in al partis, are three maner of doggis in Scotland. 

Bellenden, Descr. of Albian, c. ix. 


76. Touching the kyndis of versis, guhilks are not cuttit, or broken, but 
alyke many feite in everie lyne of the verse, and how they ar commonlie 
namit.—King James, Reulis and Cautelis of Scott. Poetry. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. MARCH 24, 1843. - No. 7. 


Professor Wiuson in the Chair. 


Professor F. Bopp of Berlin, and Professor James Grimm of Ber- 
lin, were elected Honorary Members of the Society. 

G. J. Pennington, Esq., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. John E. Kempe, M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, were elected Members of the Society. 


A paper was read, contributed by Fras. W. Newman, Esq., ‘‘ On 
Scythia and the surrounding Countries, according to Herodotus.” 

The problem is, first, rightly to limit Scythia by the various 
nations which Herodotus places round it; next to determine the 
rivers and other interior divisions marked by him. 

The nations bounding Scythia are the following :—(1) the Ge- 
tans, south of the Danube; (2) the Agathyrsans on the river Maris, 
the modern Morosk, so that they were separated from Scythia by the 
Carpathian Mountains; (3) the Neurians divided from Scythia by 
the ‘‘ great lake out of which the river Tyras flowed” (Her. iv. 51), 
probably an overflowing of the Dniester some way below its source, 
so that the Neurians may be safely placed in Volhynia; (4) the 
Androphagi, or Cannibals, a word perhaps denoting nothing more 
than their military prowess, probably between the Pripet and the 
Dnieper; (5) the Melanchleni, or Black Cloaked Men, due north 
of the Royal Scythians, and probably in the government of Orlov; 
(6) east, or south-east of these, the Budinians; (7) south of the 
Budinians, the Sarmatians, on the eastern side of the Tanais; (8) 
finally at the south-eastern side a corner was cut off by the Tau- 
rians ; this was the Crimea, or a part of it. 

. Herodotus seems not to have known that the Crimea was a pe- 
ninsula. He describes it as an dr), a projecting wedge-shaped 
piece of land. What he calls “the Rugged Peninsula” (iv, 99), 
seems to have been the eastern peninsula on which was the city 
Pantacapeum. ‘‘The Moat” (cc. 3 and 20), reaching from the 
Meeotis to the Tauric Mountains, must have been cut on the Isthmus 
of the eastern peninsula; for the Tauric Mountains run along the 
south-eastern coast; and the moat was said to have been dug to 
stop the Scythians who desired to return from Asia into Europe. 
The Royal Scythians possessed the north-east coast of the Crimea ; 
for their territory came down to the moat (c. 20); and we are told 
also of Scythians who lived “‘ within the moat” (c. 28), é.e. upon 
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This must be computed from the Moat on the Rugged Peninsula, 
which he held to be the southern point of the Royal Scythians’ 
territory. The latitude of this point is about 454°; so that if we 
were to count his 4000 stadia as six degrees of latitude, we should 
be carried only to 514° north latitude. In the real journey the 
traveller would have to deviate greatly from the straight line; so 
that if we fix the northern frontier between 51° and 52° north latitude, 
the objection is more to be feared that it is more than Herodotus al- 
lows than that it is less. 

In the latter part of the paper Mr. Newman endeavoured to ac- 
count for the three rivers which Herodotus describes as east of the 
Borysthenes, and especially for the Hypacyris and Gerrhus, which 
are said to join their streams, and flow into the Euxine near the 
city Carcinitis. He conjectured that the Desna, which flows into 
the Dnieper, and the Seim which flows into the Desna, were taken 
to be the upper part of the Borysthenes; and that the Gerrhus, 
which is said to be parted off from the Borysthenes (aréoyeorat, 
c. 56), is the Oskol which rises near the Seim, and flows to the 
south, and the distance between which and the lower Dnieper cor- 
responds to the seventeen days’ journey, which Herodotus places 
between the Borysthenes and the Gerrhus in the lower part of their 
course. If the Oskol is supposed to be the Gerrhus, the Donetz, 
into which it flows, is of course the Hypacyris; and the assertion 
that it entered the Euxine will be anerror. But whatever hypothesis 
be made about the correspondence of modern rivers with those de- 
scribed by Herodotus, this error will remain the same; for no consider- 
able river enters the Black Sea in the Gulf of Perekop; and the 
structure of the country seems to make it impossible that any should 
ever have flowed in that direction. | 

The paper was accompanied by two manuscript maps, one of which 
represented the real features of the country with the ancient names 
placed according to Mr. Newman’s theory; the other was a map 
according to the idea formed by Herodotus. 

After the reading of the paper a discussion arose upon the ethno- 
logical relations of the Scythians. It was suggested that the distinct 
testimony of Herodotus, that the language of the Scythians was akin 
to that of the Sarmatians, and the evidence which tends to show that 
the Sarmatians are the stock of the Sclavonic nations of modern 
Europe, are irreconcilable with the opinion deduced by Niebuhr from 
the description given by Hippocrates of the physical peculiarities of 
the Scythians, that they were a Mongolian tribe. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vor. I. APRIL 7, 1843. No. 8. 


Professor MaLpeEn in the Chair. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, No. XX., was laid on the table,— 
presented by the Numismatic Society ; also Letters on the Analogia 
Lingure Grecee, &c., by James Tate, M.A., late Head-master of the 
Grammar-school, Richmond, presented by the author. 


The following communication was then read :— 

“On Plato’s Number.” By the Rev. J. W. Donaldson. 

There is, perhaps, no single passage in the whole range of Greek 
authors which has given so much trouble to commentators, or has 
been subjected to so much special investigation, as Plato’s descrip- 
tion of the Number on which would depend the better and worse 
generations in his imaginary republic. From Cicero’s time* to the 
present the obscurity of this passage has been proverbial: and though 
more than one distinguished scholar has lately examined it with all 
the appliances of modern learning, it seems to be still the prevail- 
ing opinion that we have not yet arrived at a satisfactory result. 

In the course of an inquiry into the meaning of the passage, it will 
be convenient to consider as separate questions :—(I.) What is the 
signification of the Greek words as they stand; (II.) What is the 
number in question, and what are the arithmetical combinations 
implied; and (III.) What was Plato’s object and meaning in intro- 
ducing this calculation into his Dialogue on the State. 

I. The passage with which we are concerned stands thus in Plato’s 
own words, De Republ. p. 546: Xaderoy perv xeynOnvar wodey otTw 
Evordoav’ adn éwet yeropévy rarrl gBopa éortv, 08d f rovadrn 
Evoracis roy &rarra pevet xpdvov, adda AvOHTErat. Avors 5é Fee" Od 
povoy gurois éyyelots, dA\d Kat év émyeios Lauis gopa cat agoplau 
Wuyns re kal cwpdrwy ylyvovrat, Grav wepirpowai éxcarots KiKhury 
weptipopas Evvdxrwot, Bpayuplos pev Bpaxutdpous, évarrios 5é éray- 
tlas. yévous dé buerdpou evyovias re cal agoplas, xalrep Svres sugol 
ods iyyeudvas wédews éxaidevonabe, ovdev paddovy AoYiop@ per aicbh- 
cews reviovrat, &dAa wadperoww avrovs Kal yeryfoovat maidas more ov 
déov. gore 3e Oeiy pev yevrnrg® weplodos Ay dprOpos repidapBarer 
réXetos, avOpwreiy dé év J mpary aviijceas Suvdpeval re cai duva- 
Orevdpevat Tpeis droordces rérrapas dé dpovs ANaPovoat Guoovyrwy 
Te kai avouoovrrwy cal aviérrwy cai p0ivdvrwy wavtra wpoohyopa Kal 
nra mpos &\AnAra awégnvar’ ay éxirpros wuOu)y wepwade ovlvyets 

vo Gppovlas mapéxerae rpis adbendes, Thy per tony iodus éxaroy 


* Ad Attic. vii. 13 b. numero Platonis obscurius. 
VOL. I. : a 
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roocavraxis, riv d¢ icouinn per rH, Zpophcn de, éxardv pey dp.Oudr 
amo Suapérpwr pyrwv reumdoos Seopérwy évds exdorwr, abpnrwr Se dveiv, 
éxaroy 6€ KiuBwy rprdcos. Evpmas Oé ovros apiOpuds ‘yewperpiKxos, rovovrov 
Kupwos, Gpervovwy Te Kai xetpdywy yevecéwy. 

Such are the words of Plato, which seem to be correctly written. 
Let us now proceed to examine them at length as far as the number 
is described in them. The @etoy yevynroy is ‘the world’—as Plu- 
tarch expressly says, when quoting this passage (De Anim. Procr.in 
Tim. p. 1017 C. p. 142. Wyttenb.): ob« &\Ao xadwv Beiov yevynroy 
roy xéopov. Consequently, the dvOpareov yevynrdy is either 
‘‘man” himself, or ‘‘ the commonwealth,” of which the philosopher 
is speaking. The apiOyuos réXeos is ‘‘a number which is equal to 
the sum of its parts.” Euclid, lib. vii. defin. 22: TéAewos dapibus 
éorty, 6 rots €avrov pépeor toos Sy. Plutarch, u. s. p. 1018 C. (p. 145. 
Wyttenb.): cal éorey 6 pev s rédXetos, toos My rots éavrov pépect. See 
also Euclid ix. prop. 36. The epithet zpwros indicates that the 
number in question is the rvO2)y or base of the whole calculation. 
The word avénots means ‘the multiplication of a number by itself ;” 
it is the act of which the result is avin, and this corresponds as 
nearly as possible to our mathematical term “dimension.” Thus, 
Plato, De Republ. vii. p. 528 A.: viv 8) yap odx épOas ro ébys €AaBo- 
pev Tn yewperpig? Tis \aGdvres; pn. Mera éwiredor, ny & éye, év 
wepidopg dy Hon orepeoy AaBdvres, mply abro xa’ abro NaPetv’ dpOws 
dé éxer és pera devrépay abtny rpirnv AapParecy. are 5€ xov rovro 
wepi ry Trav KbBwyv aveny kat ro Babous péreyor. There is some 
difficulty in the words dvrapevaé re cai duvacrevdpeva. It is suffi- 
ciently clear that the latter participle is intended to stand for the 
passive of the former, which, being of a deponent form, is obliged to 
borrow its passive from another verb. The meaning of the word 
dvvacGac in its mathematical use is well known. In this use the 
verb duvarat may be rendered ‘‘ when squared is equivalent to,’’ or 
‘‘makes when squared :” thus ovo duvarat rérrapa, ypappi duvarat 
éxizedoy; as will appear more clearly from the following passages. 
Plato, Theatet. p. 147 E: rov dpiOpov rayra diya dcekaGoper. rov 
per duvapevoy toov icaxs ylyvecOat ry rerpaywre To oxnpa areKa- 
cayres rerpaywrdy re kal isdtAevpoy mpoceltopev.—rov roivuy peraky 
rourov, wy Kal ra rola xal ra révre cal was Os aduvaros icdkis toos 
yevéoOar, &dXA’ Ff} wAelwy éEXarrovaks i} éAdrrwy wAeordKes yiyverat, 
pellwv dé cai éXarrwy det rrevpa adrov wepthapPavet, r@~ Tpophkec 
av oynpare Gweckdoarres mpounkn apOuov éxadéoaper. doar per 
‘ypappai roy lodrAeupov Kai éxiredoy apcOpoy rerpaywrilovet, pyKos 
wpicdpeba’ Soar be rév érepopnkn, duvyapers’ ds pryxer pew ov Eup- 
pérpous éxelvas, rots dé émemédots, & duvayrac’ Kal wepi ra 
orepea &Xo rolovroy. - Euclid, lib. x. def. 3: ebOetar duvdper ovp- 
perpoi elow, Gray ra an’ abrwy rerpaywva rg airg xwplp perphrat. 
Def. 5: rovrwy iroxeysévwv deixvurat, dre ry mporeBeloy ebBelg 
brdpxovo ebOetae rAHGE Gmweipor ovpperpol re cal dovpperpa, ai 
pey phxer cal duvdper, ai dé duvapec povov. If, therefore, évvapac 
is said of a number squared, its passive will imply the further pro- 
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cess of cubing. Consequently, abkjoes Suvayeval re nai duva 

orevdpevat are ‘‘ multiplications of the square by its square root,” 
or ‘raising numbers to the third power.”” Just so in De Rep. ix. p. 
587 D: xara d¢ dvvapw cai rpirny avény: and thus we :hall see, 
in the course of this investigation, that in speaking of the process of 
cubing a number, the square is expressly mentioned as part and 
parcel of it. But these multiplications are described as rpeis dzo- 
ordces, rérrapas dé dpous AaGovoa. That the azocracers and époe are 
borrowed from the theory of harmonics appears clearly enough from 
the two following passages of Plato: Timaus, p.43 D: sore rag 
rou Oirdaclov xal rpurdasiov rpets éxarépas amoordcets kai ras 
ray Hurodiwy cai erirpirwy Kai éroyddwy peadrnras kal Evvdéeers— 
waoas perv orpéwat orpogas, x. r. X. and De Repudl. iv. p. 443 D: ra 
oixeia ev Oéuevov, cai dptarra abroy atrod, kal Koopijcavra, Kat pidov 
yevopevov éaurg, kaiEvvappdcavra rpia ovra, Wonwep Spous, rpets 
dppovias areyvus, vearns re kat Urarns Kai péons, kai ef GAXa atra 
perate rvyyavet bvra wayra ravra Evvdqoayra, kai ravranacy &ra 
yevopevoy €x TOAAWY, GwOPOYEa Kai I/p hoopevoY. 

In the next words there is only an apparent difficulty : he says 
Gpowovrrwy re kal dropowovrvruy Kal ablovrwy Kai POtvdvrwy, Where we 
have three active verbs joined to one neuter, though elsewhere in 
Plato we have passive forms combined with the same neuter verb, as 
in Parmenid. p. 156 B: cat pry avopowyr ye cai Guo Gray ylyrvnrat, 
épocovaBai re cal dvopocovebar;—vat.—xal dray petloy cai édar- 
rov kai toov, abEavecOal re xai @0ivery cai icovobac; but this 
need not create any difficulty ; for the neuter verb ¢6ivery is sufficient 
to determine the intransitive sense in which the others are used; a 
sense which is not at all urcommon in verbs of this kind: compare . 
the use of éf:odw in Soph. Electra, 1194: pxrpt 0’ obdéy é&oot, and 
Thucyd. vi. 87: é:owoavres rots G&\Xos. The arithmetical use of 
these words is also pretty clear, although the more common terms 
for the avéovres cal pOivovres are UrepreAcis Kat éAXerets. Similar 
numbers are those whose factors, or the sides of the planes or cubes 
which they represent, are in the same ratio: i. e. as length to length, so 
breadth to breadth ; dissimilar the contrary : thus 8 and 27, or 23 and 
3%, are similar numbers; but 12 and 18, or 2 X 6, 3 x 6, dissimilar. 
Increasing numbers (i7epreXets )are those which are Jess than the sum 
of their parts ; decreasing (é\Xcweis) the contrary : thus 12 and 18 are 
increasing numbers, for they are less than 16 and 21, the sums of 
their parts ; and 8 and 27 are decreasing numbers, for they are greater 
than 7 and 13, the sums of their parts*. The words zpooiyopa «al 
pnra mpos G\Anva mean that the numbers spoken of are expressible 
i the same terms (xpoohyopa) of one another, (as when we take the 
numbers 8, 12, 18, 27, each of which is 14 of the preceding); and 
all expressible in terms of one another (jnra), as in the case of the 
same four numbers. The next words, oy éxirprros ruOpdy weprade 
ouluyeis duo dppovias mapéxerat rpis abinGels, are perfectly intelli- 
gible to every one conversant with the terms of Greek music. Every 

* See Nicomach. p. 87. Ast. L? 
cS a2 
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one knows, that if we take a monochord and place a bridge under 
the middle of the ‘string, half the string will strike the octave or dea 
xaowv: if we move it according to the scale, three-fourths of the 
chord will give the fourth or dca reooapwy ; and two-thirds, the fifth 
or ota wévre. Accordingly, the octave is represented by 2, the 
fourth by $, and the fifth by 3. The adjective éxirpiros (meaning 
1}) is especially appropriated for the expression of this relation of 4, 
which marks the fourth; as will be seen from the following passage 
of Plutarch (De Musica, p. 1138 E. p. 656. Wyttenb.): # pe» yap 
Gia wacuy év dirraciom Adyy Oewpetrar. romoe J eixdvos xapew 
rov Gixddowoy Adyor kar apiOpoy ra ef xal ra Swdexa® Eore Se rovro To. 
didornpa dro trarns péowy éxt varny dcelevypévwr. ovrwy ovv ray 
ef cat dwdexa Gxpwr, Exet i) ev Vrarn péowy Tov rwy & apOpuor, % dé 
vitn Ovelevypévwy rov rey dwoexa. AaPety 6) AocTOY Xp} wpos ToOvTOLS 
dpeOpous tous peraly xixroyras, wy of dxpoe 6 pev éxlrpiros, o be 
Hplodcos garhoerac’ eici 6 6 rwy Oxrw Kai ray évvéa’ rwv yap ef ra 
pev Oxrw éewirpera, ra cé évvéa HpeddAca. ro per bv Gxpov rovovre— 
ro 6¢ GAXo ro rwyv Cwoexa, rwr pev évyéa Exizpira, rwv 0 oKrw 
Hulordea® rovrwy ovy ray apOusv ovrwy peraly roy && cat roy 
éweexa cal rov dca xacdy ctaorijparos éx Tov Cra TeTrapwy Kai rob 
dua xévre cuveorwros, dyXov Gre eer fy wey péon rov rev oxrw appr, 
4 6& wapapéon tov rwv évvéa. The word wv@uny, as it has been 
already shown, means the basis or fundamental number. The par- 
ticiple ov{vyeis, which, as will be shown hereafter, implies multipli- 
cation in this particular place, denotes either multiplication or addi- 
tion. The word dpporia, which is always used by Plato and other 
writers to signify the symphony as distinguished from the time(pu0p0s), 
is also explained by Plutarch: De Anim. Procr. 1017 F. in reference 
to its meaning here: ra ¢é wévre xal rpiaxovra (ot HuOayopixoi 
éxddour) dpporlay, dre cuvéorney ex dvoivy kuBow mpwrwy az’ apriov 
cal weptrrou yeyordrwy, éx recodpwy ce apOpwy Tov s' Kai rou 7’ Kal 
rov @ xal (3 ryy apcOpnrix)y Kal riv dpporKiy avadoyiay weptexdv- 
rwy. See also p.1018B. There can be no doubt that rpis aténGeis 
means ‘‘ when it is cubed.” ‘Appovlay tony icaxts, éxaroy rocaura«s 
is of course ‘‘a square number multiplied by 100.” "Icophun pev 77, 
wpouijkn Se refers to the cube of the same number, of which ton» 
icdxes represents the square; for every number not a square would 
be called zpopfjxns, according to the passage of the Theetetus quoted 
above*. The next words éxaroy pév apcOuor aro crapérpwr pyrey 
wepracos deopévwy évos éxtorwy, appnrwy be cvety, éxaroy be Kop wy 
rptados, though at first sight somewhat obscure, are easily explained. 
The following passage of the Politicus, p. 266. A, B., shows clearly 
enough what Plato means when he speaks of the diagonal nume- 
rically: ry ccauérpp Chrov xal wadey rH THs Ocapérpov dcapérpy.—h 
pias fy ro yévos uwv rev ayOpwrwy Kéxrnrat, pov GdrAws zws eis 
Thy nopeiay négucey h xaOdrep ty Seaperpos f Suvdpes dimous ;—xal 
pay Hf ye rou Aolxov yévous warty éorl xara Ovvapuy avd rips hperépas 


* He says, (counen pev rg, because the cube number, as described by him, is 
considered to involve the same factor 100, which is a square number. 
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duvdpews Orduerpos, evrep Sueiv yé éore rodoiy dis reguxvia. This is 
a joke on the division of animals into bipeds and quadrupeds. If 
the side of a square is represented by unity, its diagonal ‘“‘ duvyarac” 
or “is duvydpec,” the number 2, and this is the dcdperpos 7 duvdper 
dizovs. Again, if 2 become the (side)*, then the (diameter )* is 4. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘‘ the hundred numbers from the commensurable diameters 
of.5, each diminished by one, and two incommensurables, together 
with a hundred cubes of the number 3,” can be nothing else than 
the number 100 multiplied into the three following terms : 

(a) (The diameter)? of the square whose side is 5, rendered rational, 
and diminished by unity, #.e. 48. For 5° + 5* = 50, and the nearest 
rational number to this is 49. 

(6) Two incommensurables, #. e. of course the first two irrationals, 
2 and-3. 

(c) The cube of 3 or 27. 

II. Having now explained the Greek of the passage, the next 
step is to determine what the number in question really was. And 
first, for the Oetoy yeyynrdéy: it 1s stated that this was a perfect 
number ; the first perfect number is 6; and we have express author- 
ity for believing that this was the perfect number in question. And 
first Plutarch (De Anim. Procr. 1017 C.) says: év 6é ry Todcreig 
mept rou apiOuov, by yapoy évot xKadovery, and then comes an 
extract from this passage. Again the same Plutarch says imme- 
diately afterwards (p. 1018 C.) that the number 6 is a perfect 
number; cai ydpos xadetrac dca rv Tov mpwrov dpriov Kal reptrrov 
ovppdey. - 

_ All the properties predicated of the dv@pwxeoy yervynroy are im- 
plied in the number 216=6°, and there is express testimony for the 
importance of this number in the Pythagorean philosophy, and for 
its relation to the numerical system of Plato. Anatolius (in the 
Theologumena Arithmetice, p. 40. ed. Ast.) tells us that this number 
216 is the period of the Pythagorean metempsychosis: "Aydpoxuvdns 
dé 6 LvOayopexds 6 wept rev cupBddrdwy yodas, cai EiBovAldns 6 
Iv9ayopexos cat ’Aptorcéevos cal ‘ImadBoros cal Nedyv@ns of cara roy 
dvdpa dvaypawarres ocor’ éreot ras perepyvywoes rus abr@ oupPe- 
Bnxvlas Epacay yeyovévat pera rocavra your Ern eis wadeyyeveciay 
€X\Gety TuGaydpay cat dvalyoat, woavel pera THY Tpwrny avakixdwoww 
kal éravocoy rov aro &£ Wuyoyorixod kufov. To the same effect 
also Nicomachus Gerasenus (Institutio Arithmetica, lib. ii. p. 148, 
ed. Ast.) explains the docrace:s and épor in the passage of Plato as 
referring to the two mean proportionals between two cubes, such as 
8 and 27, which are included in 216 for 6° = 2° x 3% So also 
Euclid, lib. viii. prop. 12: dvd ciBwr apiOudy dio pécor dvddoydy 
elocy apcBpoi, Kai 6 KuBos rpos roy KiBov rpirdactova Noyoy Exet irep 
4 wAevpa mpos rHy mdevpdy. It is natural that Plato should select 
the two least cube numbers for this purpose, and these two are 8 
and 27; the mean proportionals between which are 12 and 18: the 
proportion therefore is 

8 : 12 : 18: 27 
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These are the four dpa: the three intervals or dxoerdces are 4, 6, 
9. Now each of the dpa is to the preceding in the seequialtera 
ratto, and consequently the same is the case with the droardcess ; for 
8:12 : 12:18 : 18:27 3: 2:8 
and4: 6 : 6: 9 :: 3: 2:3 
Therefore they are all wrpoohyopa cai pnra rpos d\AnAa. They are 
also similar and dissimilar, increasing and decreasing numbers, as we 
have shown above. 

Let us now see if this number 216, which applies to the first part 
of the description, will also answer to the second. ‘‘ Of which,” 
says Plato, ‘‘the fundamental 4 combined with the 5 furnishes, when 
it is cubed, two harmonies,” &c. Both Aristotle and Plutarch have 
referred to these words in particular. Aristotle says (Polit. v. c. 12, 
§ 7.): év 6é rq Hodtreig Aéyerae péev wept ror perafsodwy xO Tov 
Dwxparovs, ob pévror Aéyerae Kadws* rns Te yap apiorns wodsredas Kal 
apwrns ovons ob Aéyer riy peraBorHy isiws. not yap atrwyv elvac 
TO pi) pévery pnOev add’ ev ree repiddy peraaddrerr, apyiy Oo elvat 
rourwy Sy éxirperos rvOmhy wepmacde cvluyeis dio dppovias 
nwnapéxyerat, Aéywr Grav o rov ctaypdpparos apiOuds rovrou yévnrat 
OrEpeds, WS THIS PioEws ToTe PuNvENS gavdous Kai Kpelrrous THs raeias. 
Plutarch’s words are (De Iside et Osiride, p. 373 E.): Aiyvrrious 
0 ay res elxdoere roy rpvywvwv 6 KaAXOTOY, TOUTY THY TOU TaYTOS PUCLY 
Gpowtyras* @ xat Tdarwy év rq Hodtrelg coxet xpooxexpnodat, rd 
yaphttoy dcaypappa ovvrarrwy. exe: O éxeivo 76 rpi'ywror rpiwy 
rhw pos dpOas Kai rerrdpwy riv Baoww cal révre ryv brorelvoveay, 
iaoy rais weprexovoas duvapévny. Eixaoréoy ovy rv pév xpos dpbas 
dppeve, rv 6€ Baocy Ondelg, rhy Oe Yrorelvoucay apgoty éxydve. From 
a comparison of these two passages it is sufficiently clear that Plato 
1s understood by both philosophers as speaking of the right-angled 
triangle, of which the sides are 3, 4, 5, and 5° + 4° + 3° = 6°. The 
same Is also stated by Proclus, and Aristides Quintilianus. Proclus 
(Comment. super Primo Euclidis, lib. iv. p.111) says: Alrrwy 6é dvrey 
tov ép0oywriwy tpryovwr, ray pev iaookeAGy, Tar bé€ cxarnrur, év 
pey rots icooxéXeow otk dy wore evpotuey apcOpors Epappdoa rais 
xXeupais. ob yap éare rerpaywvos ap.Ouds rerpaywrov dSurddouos, ei 
py Aéyou res Tov ovveyyus. 6 yap awd rou L row aro row e durdaordy 
éoriv a’ d€ovros. év 68 oxadnvois duvardv AaBety evapyws huiv deixvurat 
TO Aro Tis UroTetvovens Ty OpBdy icoy Tois aro TwWY wept TAY dpOiy. 
Tolovroy ydp éore ro év TModtrelg rpiywvov, ov rhy opbiy reptéxovory 
& re rpla xat 6 réoocapa, ixoreiver dé abriy 6 €° Tro your ax6 rou e’ 
rerpaywvov ioov éort rois an’ éxelvwy. rovro pev yap éorwy eikoourévre, 
ta an’ éxeivwy dé, ro pev do rou y, @, ro de awe rwy 0 éxxaldexa. 
Aristid. Quintil. (De Musica, iii.p.152): d\Aa calrwy reaodpwy Adyar 
éore rd oxnpa Cexrexdy’ fy ev yap éx rpwwy ebOeia Seatpotr dv eis ror 
derdaciw Adyow’ [if dé éx recodpwr eis rov icov’ fh Oe éx wévre eis 
tov fucddtor] ati dé rihy dpOhy wepteyovoar Sndoda row éxirprroy. 
tobrov 6) xat WAarwy gnoiv éwirptroy wvOpéva wevrade avdv- 
yévra. The two ratios with which the Greeks were best acquainted 
from their musical scale, were 4 and 3, representing the 4th and 5th, 
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which, when multiplied together, gave the number 2, or the repre- 
sentative of their diapason. There can be no doubt then that Plato 
desired to show how these ratios were implied in the number which 
he has selected for the zepiodos of his state. Now this number 216 
is the product of the cubes of 2 and 3, which are the two last terms 
in the Platonic tetractys. The Pythagoreans (according to Plutarch, 
p- 1017 E. quoted above) gave the name of adpporia to the sum of 
these two cubes, #. e. to the number 35. The period of the me- 
tempsychosis was the product of the same two cubes, or the number 
216. And Plato here speaks of two dpyovia resulting from the 
quotients of the same two cubes and the corresponding squares. He 
thinks fit to express this in terms of the right-angled triangle referred 
to by Aristotle and Plutarch, expressly stating that the number 100 
is a coefficient of each expression. Thus, the first dppovia is tony 
lodxis, éxaroy rocavraxts: in other words 
4 5 2 923 
G x ) = 100 X 3, 
And the second dppovia, a cube of the same root, is described as 
one hundred multiplied by (1), the rational diameter of 5, diminished 
by unity, ¢. e. as shown above, 48; (2) two incommensurable dia- 
meters, #. e. the first two irrationals, or 2 and 3; and (3) the cube of 
3, or 27: thus we have 
(48 + 5 + 27) 100 = 1000 X 23. 
Of course this second harmony is to be the cube of the number, of 
which the former harmony is the square, and therefore must be 
divided by the cube of 3. In other words, the whole expression 
will he 8009 as the former was #9°, Consequently the two ex- 
pressions stand in this symmetrical ratio to one another :— 


(a) 4° _ Qe 
£2 = = «108 
0). 53 = = 10° 


If it be asked why Plato has thought it necessary to describe the 
numbers of which the numerator of the second harmony is the sum, 
it may be remarked that 


48 16 X3 _ “ i.e. = is the duplicate ratio of < . 


27 9X3 33 
But 4% + 3% = 5*; so that we have here another combination of the 
three sides of the yapfhdtoy did-ypappa. 

On the whole then there is no difficulty in ascertaining what is 
the number referred to in this celebrated passage, and in pointing 
out the arithmetical combination here implied. Expressed gene- 
rally, this is what Plato says: The period of the world is defined by 
the perfect number 6; that of the state by the cube of that number, 
or 216, which is the product of the last pair of terms in the Platonic 
tetractys; and if we take this as the basis of our computation, we 
shall have two cube numbers (abijces duvdpeval re cal duvacrevd- 
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preva), namely, 8 and 27, and the mean proportionals between these, 
namely 12 and 18, will furnish three intervals and four terms, and 
these terms and the intervals stand related to one another in the 
sesquialtera ratio, i. e. each term to the preceding as §. Now if we 
remember that the number 216 = 8 xk 27 = 33 + 45 + 53, and that 
3? + 4* = 5°, we must admit that this number implies the numbers 
3, 4, and 5, to which musicians attach so much importance. And 
if we combine the ratio 4, with the number 5, or multiply the ratio 
of the sides by the hypotenuse, we shall, by first squaring and then 
cubing, obtain two expressions which denote the ratio of the two 
Jast pairs of terms in the Platonic tetractys, the former multiplied 
by the square, the latter by the cube, of the number 10, the sum of 
the first four digits, which constitute the Pythagorean tetractys. 

III. As it appears then, that it is possible to ascertain the meaning 
of Plato’s words, and to point out the arithmetical details to which 
he refers, it only remains that we should be able to show why he 
has thought it necessary to introduce this calculation into his dialogue 
on the state. | 
_ The importance which Plato attached to numbers in general, 
especially as far us they are connected with the theory of harmonics, 
is sufficiently obvious to the most careless student of his philosophy, 
and if any one wished to convince himself on the subject, it would 
only be necessary to refer him to the first chapter of Theo-Smyr- 
nzeus (Ilepi "ApsOunricys, c. i. p. 2 segg., ed. Gelder.). But Plato 
did not merely believe in the immutable truth of harmonic propor- 
tions; he thought, with many of his countrymen, that there was 
something fatal in numbers—that good luck and bad luck actually 
depended upon them,—and in general that they were types of the 
fixed and invariable. The main part of his Republic rests on 
this assumption. He assumes that the whole province of virtue is 
exhausted by the four (so called) cardinal virtues, justice, prudence, 
fortitude, and temperance; that there are three, and anly three, 
parts of the human soul, the reason, the will, and the appetite; and 
three classes of citizens, regulated by these; namely, the philoso- 
phical rulers corresponding to the reason; the valiant soldiers 
representing the will; and the turbulent populace answering to the 
appetite: and as the virtues of prudence, fortitude, and temperance 
represent the active virtues of the three classes in the state, as well 
as of the three divisions of the soul, justice, according to Plato, is 
that harmony which keeps them all in due subordination, so that 
the higher faculties exercise a proper contro] over the lower, and the 
whole is moulded into one concord. It thus appears that there can 
be but one perfect state. But there were four eeveral varieties of 
government among the Greeks, the timocracy, the oligarchy, the 
democracy, and the tyranny; and as there was one just man exem- 
plifying the perfect state, so there are four men differing more or Jess 
from that exemplar, and corresponding respectively to the four im- 
perfect polities. Now, in the passage before us, Plato is speaking of 
the causes which might induce a deterioration of his commonwealth, 
and he connects these causes with the transition of the best form of 
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government to the successive stages of corrupt and imperfect consti- 
tutions. The primary cause of this transition is the intermixture of 
classes in the state, or the interference on the part of one with the 
proper business of the others; and in the individual the falling off 
from justice is similarly described as a predominance of some one of 
the lower faculties,. and its intrusion into the province of govern- 
ment properly assigned to the supreme faculty of the reason. Thus, 
ambition produces timocracy, avarice begets oligarchy, intemperance 
gives birth to democracy, and tyranny springs from an overflow of 
lust and passion. . 

From this it is evident that the numbers 3, 4, and 5 are essential 
to the details of Plato’s system. ‘There are three faculties of the 
mind, three classes in the state, four virtues, and five forms of govern- 
ment. The harmony which keeps the state together is 4, or the 
relation between the four cardinal virtues and the three faculties of 
the soul; and this ratio, compounded with the number 5, which 
represents the five forms of government, might be supposed, from 
fanciful analogies it must be owned, to represent in part the condi- 
tions of change from the perfect state. The number 10, and its 
square and cube, which appear as coefficients of these expressions, 
are important in the Pythagorean numerical system. The number 
10 is the sum of the first four digits, which constitute the Pythago- 
rean tetractys. The number 100 = 10* is, according to Plato, ‘the 
proper terminus of human life. And the number 1000 = 10° is the 
proper terminus of the life of the state; since, according to Jean 
Paul, the race of men lives as many thousand years as the individual 
lives years, or, to express it in the language of the text, the numbers 
upon which we reason in our political essays must be cubes, as 
these numbers alone contain a durable basis of harmony. The cube 
itself implies all the harmonic numbers; for it consists of twelve . 
sides, eight angles, and six planes, and these numbers stand related to 
one another in harmonic proportion. Besides, the number 6 itself, 
as the combination of the first odd and even, was of importance in 
the musical theories of the ancients. It seems to have been consi- 
dered the first of harmonies, and was therefore called "Agpodirn, 
from the goddess of love, who was the mother of Harmonia: whence 
the size in the game of hazard was called the Venus throw. The 
reason then why Plato introduced this calculation seems to be simply 
this: he found that the diatessaron multiplied by 5, and the product 
cubed, is equal to the triplicate ratio of 10 to the diapente. Now 
the product of the diatessaron and the diapente constitutes the dia- 
pason for 4 X $} = 2; and this diapason represents the harmonic 
power of political justice*. Consequently, as the cube in question 
contains only one or the other of the two constituent parts of the 


* Plato, De Rep. iv. 431 6, p. 443 E. Comp. Cicero De Republ. II. 42, § 69. 
Shaksp. Henry V., Act I. Scene I.— 
‘‘ For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music.” 
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diapason, it does not contain the principle of permanence, or, in 
other words, it represents, in terms of the cause, the period fatal to 
the permanence of distinct classes in the state. 

It must be admitted that all this is an idle though ingenious play 
with numbers: but there are many instances, as well in other 
writers as in Plato, of the existence of this tendency. Thus, not to 
go any further, we find Plato, in this same dialogue (De Rep. ix. p. 
587 C.), distinctly asserting that the tyrant is 729 times more un- 
happy than the sovereign of his perfect state; for the order of the 
governments is as follows: the (1) aristocracy, or perfect government; 
(2) the timocracy ; (3) oligarchy ; (4) democracy ; and (5) tyranny ; 
the oligarch then is third from the aristocrat, therefore he is thrice 
as wretched as the aristocrat; the tyrant is third from the oligarch, 
therefore he is thrice as wretched as the oligarch; the tyrant there- 
fore, is nine times as wretched as the aristocrat; and if we cube this 
number, according to Plato’s plan, in order to complete the calcula- 
tion, we shall find that the number 729 is the representative of his ag- 
gravated misery. Again, in the Laws(v.p. 737), we find Plato limiting 
his citizens by the number 5040: dprOpov revos Evexa wpoonxorros. 
Now this number is only the continued product of the first seven 
digits; and the number 7, as the sum of 4 and 3, the sides of the 
yapn\ucor cedypapya, is of frequent occurrence in these fanciful calcu- 
lations: for the Platonic tetractys consist of seven terms: 1,2,3,4,9,8, 
27, and the sum of the first six terms is represented by the seventh, 
the number 27, which is also equal to the sum of the first six digits 
after unity. 

In general, not only among the Greeks but even more so among 
other nations, great importance was attached to numbers. The 
reverence paid to the number seven by the Jews (compare Herod. 
iii. 8. with the Hebrew root yt “‘ to seven,” i. e. “‘to swear ;”’ and 
see Gen. xxi. 28; Numbers xxiii. 1. 29, &c.), and the political num- 
bers of the Etruscans, Latins, and others, are exemplifications of the 
same feeling. And if Plato, with all his genius, was not exempt 
from a similar bias, though we may regret that it was so, yet we 
cannot be surprised that, living when he lived, and educated as he 
was, he could not refrain, like the king BhAngéasuris in the San- 
scrit poem (Nalus, book xx.), from interrupting his long and earnest 
journey in order to display to the world his much-prized skill in 
arithmetic. 
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Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus, with a Preface intended as an in- 
troduction to the study of Patristical and Ecclesiastical Latinity, by 
H. A. Woodham, Esq., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, was 
laid on the table,—presented by the author. 

Duncan Farquharson Gregory, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was elected a member of the Society. 


The following communications were then read :— 

1. ‘‘On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands.” By 
the Rev. Richard Garnett. 

The author believed that many members of the Society felt a par- 
ticular interest in the investigation of the languages and dialects now 
or formerly current in the British islands; and he proposed from 
time to time to submit a few remarks on such points connected with 
them as appeared most worthy of notice. . 

The Celtic dialects have obviously the first claim on our attention 
on the ground of priority : and it is, moreover, a matter of curiosity 
to inquire what influence they have exercised upon our present forms 
of sneech. It is also of some importance to the general philologist 
to ascertain what place they occupy in the European and Asiatic 
families of languages. Till lately they were supposed by various 
eminent scholars to form a class apart, and to have no connexion 
whatever with the great Indo-European stock. This was strongly 
asserted by Col. Vans Kennedy, and also maintained, though in 
rather more guarded terms, by Bopp, Pott, and Schlegel. The re- 
searches of Dr. Prichard in ‘The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na- 
tions,’ and of Professor Pictet of Geneva, in his truly able work, 
‘ Sur P Affinité des langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit,’ may be considered 
as having settled the question the other way; and as proving satis- 
factorily that the assertions of the philologists above-mentioned were 
those of persons who had never properly investigated the matter, and 
were consequently incompetent to decide upon it. The demonstra- 
tion of Pictet is so complete, that the German scholars who had 
previously denied the connexion, now fully admit it ; and several of 
them have written elaborate treatises, showing more affinities -be- 
tween Celtic and Sanscrit than perhaps really exist. This may serve 
to show the danger of dogmatizing in philology upon insufficient 
data. 

It is but justice to the memory of a meritorious Celtic scholar, 
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Edward Lhuyd, to observe that he clearly pointed out the affinity 
between the Celtic dialects and such Indo-European languages as 
were then known, nearly a century and a half ago. Sanscrit had 
at that period scarcely been heard of in Great Britain; but the many 
coincidences which Lhuyd incidentally shows between Welsh, Gaelic, 


&c. and the Greek, Latin and Teutonic tongues, prove that he was. 


well aware of the affinity between them. One instance which he 
gives is so creditable to his sagacity, and withal so instructive, that 
we may be permitted to dwell a few moments upon it. 

No German or English philologer had, as far as the author knew, 
given a satisfactory etymology of the term summer. Lhuyd justly 
observes that it is, etymologically speaking, the same word as the 
Welsh hav; and that the proof of this may be found in the Irish 
forms samh and samradh, the Gaelic s answering to the Cymric &. 
Professor Pictet has observed the affinity between the Sanscrit root 
’sam and the Irish samh, both involving the idea of mild, soft, gentle ; 
samhradh being literally the mild or genial quarter. The Sanscrit 
term is recognised by the German philologists as the root of the 
ancient Teutonic samft=English soft: and the author thought it 
afforded a more likely etymology for the Greek adjective jjpepos, 
mild, tame, and for #épa, day, than has hitherto been offered. It 
would seem very unlikely, @ priori, that day and night could be de- 
rived from the same root; yet there is reason to believe that such is 
the case in one instance. ‘Samani, confessedly from ’sam, is a San- 
scrit term for night, apparently on account of its sti//ness; as summer, 
and ijjépa, supposing them to be from the same root, convey the 
idea of a mild genial temperature. An analogy of this kind between 
such apparently remote languages as Welsh, German, Greek and 
Sanscrit, is calculated to suggest a variety of important reflections. 

It is scarcely necessary to adduce the testimonies of Cesar and 


Tacitus as to the similarity between the ancient British and the 


Celtic of Gaul. The declaration of Cesar that the language of the 
Belge differed from that of the other Gauls, is explained by Strabo, 
who describes the different tribes as puxpdy wapudXdrrovres rais 
yAwooas,—slightly diverging in language; in other words, the dif- 
ference was merely dialectical. Several elaborate attempts have 
been made to show that the language of the Gauls and other conti- 
nental Celts, and consequently that of a majority of the Britons, was 
in fact Gaelic ; the Armoric and Cymric dialects being peculiar to 
the Picts. Though our materials for deciding this question are not 
very copious, it is believed that, if fairly examined and used, they 
will be found sufficient. Besides many proper names, Greek and 
Latin authors have preserved several hundred Gallic words, many of 
them appellations of plants and other common objects. A consider- 
able proportion may be identified as still subsisting, or capable of 
explanation in living Celtic tongues; but as far as they go, they do 
not afford much countenance to the Gaelic hypothesis. Some of them 
are undoubtedly found in Gaelic, but very few exclusively so; and 
what may be considered as decisive of the question ‘is, that the forms 
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of the most remarkable words cannot be reconciled to the peculiari- 
_ ties of. the Gaelic dialects. 

The following instances, to which many others might be added, 
may perhaps be regarded as affording some countenance to “this 
assertion :— 

Petorritum, a four-wheeled carriage ; adduced as a Gallic word by 
Cicero, Quintilian and others: Welsb, peder, four, and rhod, a 
wheel. ; 

Pempedula, according to Dioscorides, Apuleius, and other ancient 
medical writers, the Gallic name of the Quinguefolium, or cinquefoil. 
In Welsh, pumdalen; from pump, five, and dalen, a leaf. We may 
. here observe the analogies of the Molic réuze, five, and the San- 
scrit dala, leaf. 

Candetum, according to Columella, a Gallic measure of 100 feet, 
Welsh, cant, a hundred. 

The above etymologies may be considered as certain; and it is 
equally certain that words including those elements could not be 
Gaelic, to the genius and structure of which they are totally foreign. 
The Gaelic terms for four, five, hundred, are respectively ceathair, 
cuig, cead; it is therefore as impossible that the words we have ad- 
duced should be Gaelic, as that rerpagvAXoy, wevragidAdory, and éxa- 
roumecor should be pure Latin. 

Again, Epona, a deity said to be adopted from the Gauls, was the 
goddess of horses; Eporedia, now Ivrea in Piedmont, and its inhabit- 
ants, the Eporedices, were so called from their devotion to horse- 
racing and skill in horse-breaking, Zp. is not extant in Welsh as 
a simple term for a horse, but Pelletier gives it as ancient Armorican, 
and it still subsists in compounds and derivatives : ebran, horse-pro- 
vender ; ebol, a colt (equuleus), and some others. Rhedu and rhedeg 
are the common Welsh terms for to run or torace. The Gaelic word 
for horse is each; whence we may infer that the Eporedices did not 
employ that dialect, but one analogous to that of the Cymru or Ar- 
moricans. 

Further, Halle and Hallein are names of various places in Southern 
and Middle Germany possessing salt-works ; and in some localities 
Hail is used as a simple appellative, denoting any place where salt 
is manufactured. It is well known that Southern Germany was long 
occupied by Celtic tribes, many of them emigrants from Gaul, and 
this at once points out the Cymric and Armorican hal, halen, salt, as 
the etymology of such places. ‘The Gaelic sal-ann, and the German 
salz, are equally out of the question. 

A great mass of collateral evidence might be adduced from conti- 
nental proper names, ancient and modern; such as Nantuates, Nan- 
touin, Nanteuil, and many othere,—obviously from nant, a valley, a 
word unknown in Gaelic: from words still current in France, ez. gr. 
goelan,a gull, Breton gwelen, Welsh gwylan, Gaelic faelan; goemon, 
sea-weed, Welsh gwymon, Gaelic feaman; and from the fact that 
most of the words preserved by ancient authors agree more nearly 
with the Welsh or Armorican equivalents than with the correspond- 
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ing terms in the Irish or Highland dialects. Velarus, water-cress, 
would appear at first sight to come nearer the Gaelic biolar than the . 
Welsh berwr. But the truth is, that biorar (from dior, water) is the 
ancient and genuine Gaelic form; velarus and biolar being mere 
euphonic modifications to avoid the unpleasant concourse of two r’s. 


_ At all events, the Armorican form Jeler comes as near as the Gaelic. 


It is right to observe, that there is one ancient Gaelic term which, 
as far as our present information goes, can only be explained from 
the Gaelic, namely, carbidolupon, the Plantago major, or broad-leaved 
plantain. The plant in question had the credit of possessing vul- 
nerary properties; and, supposing carbidolupon to mean wound-wort, 
it readily resolves itself into the Gaelic cearbadh, wound or cut, and 
- dubh or luibh herb,—aterm not foundin Welsh. Beliocanda, Achillea 
millefolium, or yarrow, might bear either the interpretation of hun- 
dred-flowers or hundred-leaves. In the former case, the first portion 
of the word would appear to be the Gaelic Jilleog, leaf; in the latter, 
the Welsh 5dloen, flower, would come as near as any Gaelic word ; 
but in every case the latter half, canda, hundred, would be non- 
Gaelic. Scobiis, the elder-tree, is plainly the Breton skao and 
Welsh ysgaw. The Gaelic word is droman. One of the most re- 
markable among the few relics of ancient Gaulish that we possess, 
occurs on a tablet found at Paris a.p. 1711, representing a bull, with 
three birds, and bearing the inscription TARWOS TRIGARANOS. 
rhe monument is supposed to have reference to the mythology of 
the ancient Gauls: the words of the inscription are (bating the ter- 
minations os) Welsh toa letter; tarw, bull, tri, three, and garan, 
crane. In Gaelic, ¢arbh, bull, and tri, three, agree pretty well; 
but corr, or corr-mhonadh, is a totally different word from garan. 
We may here observe the obvious analogy between gdran and the 
Greek yépavos, and may also remark that the Celtic word is signift- 
cant, being derived from gar, a shank, and consequently is not a 
borrowed word, though the Greek term possibly may be. 

If we have succeeded in establishing the point that the language 
of the ancient Gauls bore a general analogy to the dialects of Wales 
and Armorica, it will follow, as a corollary, that the same analogy 
extended tothe language of South Britain. It has already been ob- 
served that attempts have been made to deny this, and to show that 
the ancient South Britons were Gael, and that the Welsh language 
was, before and during the Roman period, confined to the provinces 
north of the Forth and Clyde. Much stress has been laid on the 
testimony of E. Lhuyd, who thought he could detect in the names 
of rivers and other local appellations in South Britain, traces of an 
older Gaelic population. It may here be observed, that by those 
ancient Gael (or Gwyddel as he calls them) Lhuyd neither means 
the Scot nor the Britons of the Roman period, but a primitive race 
whom he supposes to have preceded the Cymru in Britain and the 
Milesians in Ireland, and whose existence in the former country, 
though possible enough, is purely hypothetical. It is more to the 
point to observe that Lhuyd’s premises do not bear out his conclu- 
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sions, scarcely one of the terms which he alleges being exclusively 
Gaelic. One on which he lays great stress is Wisk, the name of 
several British rivers, which he observes is the Gaelic uisge, water. 
But though wysg in Welsh does not now precisely mean water, it 
means a stream or current, and, metaphorically, course, career; an 
analogy of import sufficiently close to justify the belief of its being 
of the same origin as the Gaelic word. It would be easy to show 
that all the other words which he alleges are known to the Welsh 
or Armorican dialects, either as simple terms or in compounds and 
derivatives; consequently the hypothesis attempted to be founded 
on them falls of itself to the ground. 

It is not meant to be asserted that the language of the Southern 
Britons was, strictly speaking, Welsh. The Cymric or Welsh was 
not the whole British language, but a particular dialect, chiefly pre- 
valent in certain northern and western provinces. Czsar informs us 
that many Belge were established in the southern parts of the island, 
and the Welsh themselves make a distinction between the Lloegrians 
and the Cymru. Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking of the Welsh and 
Cornish languages, expresses an opinion that the latter bore the 
most analogy to the speech of the ancient Southern Britons; and 
there are plausible reasons for believing that idea to be well- 
founded: That the ancient South British could not be Gaelic, is 
shown abundantly by the topographical nomenclature of the country, 
both ancient and modern. The non-Gaelic terms pen, pant, nant, 
comb (W. cwm), a valley, chevin (W. cefn), a ridge, and many si- 
Inilar ones, occur in almost every county; while, on the other hand, 
peculiar Gaelic terms found in almost every barony in Ireland, such 
as cluain, plain, sliabh, mountain, are totally unknown in England. 
Another argument may be deduced from Celtic terms still current, 
especially in provincial dialects, which it is believed are more nu- 
merous than is commonly supposed. 

The pointing out of particular instances will belong to a subsequent 
branch of our inquiry; at present it may be observed, that though 
the Cornish and Breton regularly correspond with the Welsh in 
forms (which is the most certain proof of affinity), it is not to be 
denied that they not unfrequently agree with the Irish in particular 
words. For example, Ir. athair, serpent; Bret. aer. Ir. alacht, with 
young; Bret. ala, to calve, yean. Ir. baobhalta, simple, stupid ; Bret. 
bavedik. Ir. bochd, poor; Corn. bochodoc. Ir. faobhar, edge of a 
sharp instrument; Corn. fyvar; with many others. We are not, 
however, to regard such words as borrowed from the Gaelic (of 
which there is no proof), but as collaterally descended in both 
classes from the ancient Celtic. The Breton asrech, Corn. edrak, 
edrege, Ir. aithrighe, repentance, are remarkable for their resem- 
blance to the Gothic idreigon, to repent, which the-Teutonic phi- 
lologists know not well how toanalyse. Another word of unknown 
origin used by Ulphilas, viz. aiér, gift or offering, bears a strong 
likeness to the Welsh aberth, sacrifice. These instances might al- 
most lead one to suspect that our present text of the Gothic Gospels 
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was revised in some locality where Celtic theological terms wete 
current: but it would be unsafe to erect a theory upon so slender a 
foundation. 

Some eminent scholars, particularly Adelung, and Price (the editor 
of Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry’), have expressed an opinion that 
Welsh was, in fact, the language of the Belgic Gauls, and state as 
a proof of this, that it exhibits strong symptoms of admixture with 
Teutonic. ‘There appears to be no solid foundation for this hypo- 
thesis. There are undoubtedly a number of Teutonic words in the 
Armorican dialects, and still more in the Irish, which may have been 
derived from the Belge of Gaul or Britain, or the Firbolg, said to 
have preceded the Scoti in Ireland. But the Cymru proper were, 
of all known Celtic tribes, the most remote from Germanic influ- 
ence. It is not to be supposed that Belgic immigrants in Hemp- 
shire and Wiltshire could influence the language of Strath Clyde, 
Cumberland, or North Wales; and excepting a few terms adopted 
at a comparatively recent period from the Anglo-Saxon or English, 
there is nothing in the whole compass of the language that can be 
proved to be borrowed from the Teutonic. Words with Germanic 
prefixes and affixe? are totally unknown ; and where the terms are 
cognate, the peculiarity of form proves the Welsh ones to be genu- 
ine. For instance, cas, to hate, is not borrowed from the German 
hassen, nor hal, salt, from salz, any more than the Greek As is bor- 
rowed from sal, or épxw from serpo, or vice versd. One obser- 
vation appears to be nearly conclusive as to this point. Itisa well- 
known peculiarity of the Germanic tongues, that they abound in 
words beginning with s, followed by one or more consonants; and 
similar combinations are also admissible in Gaelic and Armorican. 
But no such union would be tolerated in Welsh. An initial s is 
invariably followed by a vowel; and when the etymology would re- 
. quire the concurrence of a consonant, it is either elided, as in seren, 
star, Armorican steren; or the pronunciation is softened by pre- 
fixing a vowel, as ysnoden, a band or fillet, Lowland Scotch snood. 
This remarkable peculiarity is scarcely to be reconciled to the idea 
of a strong admixture of German blood and German language. The 
fact is, that Adelung set out with a preconceived idea of the radical 
non-affinity of the two classes of tongues; and whenever he met 
with a Celtic word resembling a German one, directly concluded 
that it must have been borrowed. For example, he takes it for 
granted that the Celtic abhall (afall), apple, was borrowed from the 
German apfel, though the word is found in all the Celtic, Teutonic 
and Sclavonic dialects, and does not in reality belong to one more 
than another, having descended to all from some common source. 


2. “On the Structure of the Russian Verb,” by Dr. Trithen of 
Rugby. Communicated by Professor Wilson. - 

The Russian grammar of Gryech enumerates no less than seventy- 
two classes of verbs, each of which has its peculiar system of inflexions. 
Other grammarians have endeavoured to reduce the number, but 
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have effected their object only by creating a most inconvenient 
number of exceptions. The infinitive is considered as the verbal 
root, from which the other verbal forms are derived according to 
certain rules. The present tense alone has its proper personal end- 
ings, the preterite being expressed by a participle, and the future: 
by means of the infinitive and a verb substantive. 


Schmidt has attempted to arrange all the Russian verbs, as regards 
their conjugation, into two classes :—the first of these forms, the lst 
pers. sing. of the present indicative, as follows :— 


When the inf. ends in The lst pers. pres. t. ends in 


| re io ayu, 
y yat’ a yayu, 
5 an ovat’ vee uye, 
re evaty ww cee eee yuyu, 
5. rr yu, 
6. 7; re uyt, 
7. Cece eee eae 7, a oyt, 
re Ul re yeyt, 
1. at au 
i tt wc c eee ew cees , 
) nn Corre du, 
ste 
5 ch’ weeccceee Att 


Verbs of the second class consist ‘of two or more syllables, and 
the scheme according to which they form their present tense is as 
follows :— 

When the inf, ends in The Ist t pers. pres. t. ends in 


| re ees eee yer ca vaee yu, 
ye dit? iw... cece cee shu, 
5 pyc! nce eee ee eee ~~ plye, 
: syety cece eee shu, 
5 re tyety cc. eee ee Che, 
ra it’ eee ee neces yu, 
y rn blyu, 
8B. wee ce ee eee Tt Sr vlyu, 
rr | 2) a nr plyu, 
10. 1... ee wees (sr shu, 
11 2) a rr 2. 
12. CT shu, 
Ss Pr 7) chu, 
14, coke ee oe SHIP eee shchu. 


The exceptions however are numerous, and the arrangement is in 
other respects imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

The author considered that some light might be thrown on the 
nature of the Russian inflexions, if the verbs were ranged in conju- 
gations corresponding to those of the Sanskrit. In the latter lan- 

* Both the letters err’ and er’ have been represented by an apostrophe (’), and 
a consonant before the err has been doubled. ZA represents the sound of z in 
azure, and ch and sh have their common English pronunciation. 
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uage the personal endings are joined to the verbal root, either 
immediately, or by the aid of certain auxiliary vowels. ‘The compo- 
sition of the Russian verb is similar to that of the Sanskrit; but the 
Russian verbs which use the auxiliary vowels are comparatively few, 
while in Sanskrit they greatly outnumber those which join the 
endings immediately to the root. 


The following table exhibits the personal endings in Russian, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 


Russ. * Sans. Greek. Lat. 
Sing. 1 pers. %& mi a “t o 
2.... sh’ si s s 
3.4... tt ti rt t 
Plur. 1° pers. mm’ mah pes mus, 
2.... te tha > re tis, 
3. att’ anti ovTe unt. 


When any one of the Sanskrit endings, beginning with m or v 
follows an a, it always lengthens that vowel, as bhava-mi I am, but 
bhava-si thou art, bhava-ti he is; and Bopp compares this long a with 
the Greek ending w and the Latin 0. The author considered that 
an m was latent in the Russian ending u, as also in the accusative 
of Russian nouns in @: rozu, rosam Lat., muza, musam Lat. 

Before we examine the conjugational forms, under which the per- 
sonal endings are added to the root of the Russian verb, it may be 
expedient to discuss certain laws of letter-change which prevail m 
the two languages, Russian and Sanskrit. 

In Sansknit the short vowels a i u have been considered by gram- 
marians as units, and the long vowels a % 4% as double their value, 
that is, as equal to 2a, 21, 2u. The Sanskrit diphthong e* isa 
combination of a and i; and when e is followed by a, it is resolved 
into its elements, and e + a becomes aya. Under similar circum- 
stances the diphthong o is likewise resolved into its elements, and 
o + abecomes ava. The Hindoo grammarians call e the Guna (i.e. 
the strength or power) of i, and o the Guna of u ; and they are phy- 
siologically correct, for e is nothing but 7 pronounced with an in- 
creased volume of voice, and ois the natural result of u, when spoken 
with greater force. The author considered Bopp as perfectly justified 
in his assertion, that the Guna of i or # was nothing more than @ 
prefixed toi or ut, inasmuch as every increase of sound was pro- 
duced by the addition of the most natural and original vowel. 

When a Sanskrit vowel is raised to the highest degree of intensity, 
the result is called its Vriddhi (i. e. increase). The Vriddbi of any 
vowel is nothing more than the Guna of that vowel itself subjected 
to Guna. Thus the Vriddhi of i is the Guna of e, and may be repre- 
sented bya +e=a-+a-+i= ai, This diphthong has a sound 
closely resembling that of our long i. Again, the Vriddhi of w is the 

* The vowels are supposed to be pronounced as in Italian. 


+ This notion is countenanced by the change which takes place in the Sanskrit 
r-vowel. When acted upon by Guna, it becomes ar. 
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Guna of 0, and may be represented by a + 0 ora + a + u=au. 
In like manner the Guna of the r-vowel is ar. The change of the 
Sanskrit vowel into its Guna or Vriddhi diphthong plays an import- - 
ant part in Sanskrit grammar; and it is necessary to take some 
notice of these letter-changes before we discuss the changes in the 
Russian vowels corresponding thereto. — 

The Russian vowels are generally divided into three classes :— 


Hard vowels, a 0 u us 
Soft vowels, ya e yt $ 
Half vowels, ye (’) (’). 


The vowel ui changes to its soft vowel 7, when it follows one of 
the gutturals g, k, kh, or one of the palatals, zh, ch, sh, shch ; and 
when combined with one of these palatals o becomes e. 

In Russian, as in Sanskrit, the personal endings occasion certain 
changes in the final consonant of the root :— 

@ and z become 2h, 


gs .... Rh........ sh, 
t .... hk wu. eee, ch, 
st. 7 re sheh, 


and all the roots ending i in one of the labials, b, v, p, f, m, insert 
! before the personal endings. 

Having discussed these letter-changes, we may now proceed to 
the examination of the principles on which the present classification 
of the Russian verbs is founded. It has been already observed that 
the infinitive is considered as the verbal root. The Russian in- 
finitive is formed by adding the termination ?’ to the root, either 
immediately or with the aid of some auxiliary vowel. The author 
proposed to strip the infinitive of these accessories, and then by 
allowing for the vowel changes which have already been the subject 
of comment, to exhibit the verbal root in a form analogous to that 
of the Sanskrit dkdtu. Thus from kovat’ to forge, and zhevat’, to 
chew, he would get kov and zhev, and considering ov and ev as 
the expansion of a Guna diphthong, he would obtain ku and zhu as 
the verbal roots. The verbs ku and zhu may be classed together, the 
o being converted into e in zhevat’, owing solely to the influence of 
the palatal zh. 

The first conjugation of the Sanskrit inserts a. between the root 
and the personal endings, and changes the ¢ or u of the root to its 
Guna ,diphthong. The Russian verbs which belong to this conju- 
gation and end in consunants, are all of them accented on the first 
syllable. ‘I'his accent the author considered as an indication that 
the root had once been subjected to Guna. In some few cases the 
Guna has also left traces of its influence upon the vowels :— 
Khrom, to hobble (kkromat infin.) kram, Sansk., to go. The labial m 

requires an / after it, and we have for the 2nd person present 

khroml-e-sh’, and for the 3rd person khroml-e-tt?. The Sanskrit 
root kram lengthens the a when it takes the personal endings, as 
krama-si, krama-ti, &c. (Vide Wilson’s Gr. p. 159.) The author 
considered the broad vowel of the Russian root as representing this 
long a of the Sanskrit verb. 

H 2 
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Pech, to cook ; pach, Sansk. id. ; pechet’, 3rd pers. ; pachati, Sansk. 

Pad, to fall; pat, Sansk. id. 

Br, to take up (6rat’, infin.); ahr, Sansk. to bear; berett, 3rd pers. ; 
bharati, Sansk. Here the change of the r-vowel to its Guna is 
obvious. . 

Smye, to smile (smyeyat’sya, inf.*) shmi, Sansk. id: ; smyeett’sya, 3rd 
pers. smeyate, Sansk. id. 

In the second Sanskrit conjugation the personal endings are joined 
to the root without the intervention of any auxiliary vowel :— 

Es, to be; as, Sansk. id. The three persons sing. are esm’; est 
(for es-si?); est’; and in the Sansk. as-mi, asi (for as-si), and as-t. ~ 

Ruid, to cry; rud, Sansk. id. 

Liz, to lick ; 4h, Sansk. id. The lst person of the Russian verb is 
lizhu, according to a letter-change which has been already noticed. 
The third Sanskrit conjugation reduplicates the first syllable of 

the root. In Russian the reduplication has been lost; and Russian 

verbs answering to Sanskrit verbs of this conjugation are all of 
them conjugated according to the first conjugation. 


The fourth conjugation joins the personal endings to the root, by 
means of an intervening ya. In Russian this characteristic is obvious 
in the verbal derivatives. In both languages most of the verbs be- 
longing to this conjugation are passives or neuters. 

Lyubd, to love (lyubit’, inf.) ; lbh, Sansk., to desire, to covet. 
Mn, to think; man, Sansk. id.; mnyenie, opinion, meaning, is a deri- 
vative. 

The fifth Sanskrit conjugation inserts nu; and to this conjugation 
belong the Greek verbs deixyupe Cevy uae, phyvupe, &c. The author 
considered the ‘‘ semelfactive verbs,” as Heardf calls them, to repre- 
sent the Sanskrit verbs of the fifth, seventh, and eighth conjugations. 
Chi, to gather (chinit’, inf.); chi, Sansk., to heap; 1st pers. pres. is 

chinu ; chindmi, Sansk. 

Du, to blow (dunit’, inf.); dhu, Sansk., to shake. The 3rd pers. 
is dunett’ ; dhanute, Sansk. 
Sir, to spread ; str. Sansk. id. ; razpro-stranyu; strndmi, Sansk. 

The sixth Sanskrit conjugation inserts a like the first conjugation, 
but does not change the radical vowel to its Guna :— 


Ku, to forge (kovat’, inf.); ku, Sansk. to sound by striking on an 
anvil. Here indeed we have traces of Guna in the infinitive, but 
the vowel is not affected in the three persons of the present, Auyu ; 
‘kuesh’ ; kuett’. 

Gud, to sound; guj, Sansk. id. The 3rd person is guditt’; gujate, 
Sansk. 

The seventh Sanskrit conjugation inserts 2 before certain endings. 
Russian verbs corresponding to Sanskrit verbs of this conjugation 
are declined according to the fifth conjugation. 

The verbs also answering to the Sanskrit verbs of the eighth con- 


* This is a reflective verb, hence the addition of sya. 
+t Vid. Heard’s Russian Grammar, St. Petersburgh, 1827. p. 141. 
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jugation may be classed under the fifth, for most of the verbs end 
with an “ inorganic n,”’ i. e. with an 2 that does not properly belong 
to the root. 

_ The ninth Sanskrit conjugation inserts na. There are very faint 
traces of this conjugation in Russian. 

The tenth conjugation inserts #, which takes Guna before a vowel. 
The Russians insert y u, which becomes ov before a hard vowel, but 
not before the soft vowel of a termination. The Russian verbs, like 
the Sanskrit, are mostly derivatives from nouns :— 

Mudr, to be wise (mudrovat’, inf.); mantr, Sansk. 

Among the Russian derivatives from nouns we have voruyu, I steal, 
from vor’, a thief, as the Sanskrit chorayami, from chora, a robber. 

We have already observed, that the Russian preterite is represented 
by a participle. This participle is formed by adding / to the root 
with the aid of the auxiliary vowel; and it admits of three genders. 
Thus dyelaz’, to do, has for its preterite dyelal, masc., dyelala, fem., and 
dyelalo, neut. The plural is the same for all genders, dyelal, we 


did. This form however expresses only the imperfect tense,; to show < 


the action is finished, the prefix s or pro is added. 

The future is expressed by adding the present tense of the verb 
substantive buiz’ to be, to the infinitive of the. verb. 

The present imperative is formed by adding an é to the root or 
auxiliary vowel, as dyelai do; and by prefixing s the Russians get 
the imperative perfect corresponding to the imperative of the Greek 
aorist. 

There are also two classes of derivative verbs which should not 
pass without observation, the Semel-factive and the Iterative, as gram - 
marians have termedthem. The first expresses the sudden and single 
occurrence of an action, as ya tronull’, I touched once only; the 
second expresses iteration, and is formed by inserting iv after the 
root, as shagivall’, I have made many steps. 

Many other analogies might be pointed out between the verbal 
forms of the Sanskrit and the Russian; but till the laws of letter- 
change have been more fully investigated—more particularly as they 
relate to the Slavish languages—all speculations of this kind must 
be subject to doubt and uncertainty. The Russian government has 
lately sent out commissioners to investigate the languages, &c. of 
the cognate races. The result of their labours can hardly fail to be 
interesting and important, and when published, will no doubt enable 


. us to carry still further those laws and analogies, the discovery of. 


which has already given to Philology the character of a science. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. MAY 26, 1843. No. 10. 


The Rev. W. Jenkins Regzs in the Chair. 


_ The following works were laid on the table :— 

‘«‘ Uber die Verwandtschaft der malayisch-polynesischen Sprachen 
mit den indisch-europaischen, von Franz Bopp, Berlin, 1841 ;’”’ pre- 
sented by the author. 

‘* Apposition, St. Paul’s School, 1843, and Prolusiones Literariz 
premiis quotannis propositis dignate et in D. Pauli Schola’habite, 
A.S.H. mpcccxii1.;” presented by the Rev. H. Kynaston. 


A communication was then read :— 

“ On English Gentile Nouns, and more purticularly on their Se- 
condary Use as Names of Districts,’ by Edwin Guest, Esq. 

Anglo-Saxon gentile nouns are declined according to three dif- 
ferent forms: the first is said to be peculiar to this class of words ; 
the second is the common plural of the masculine noun; and the 
third is the plural of the m declenston: Engle the English, Wealas 
the Welsh and Searan the Saxons, may serve as examples. 


N. Engle Wealas’ Seaxan, 
G. Engla Weala Seaxna, 
D. Englum - Wealum Seaxum, 
A. Engle Wealas Seaxan. 


As these nouns are mostly found in the genitive and dative cases, 
in which the three declensions so nearly resemble each other, it is 
eometimes difficult to say what is the proper termination of the 
nominative. Many of them also have more than one declension— 
we have Englan as well as Engle, Wealan as well as Wealas, and 
Seaze as well as Searan;—and in the Old-English, some of these 
-nouns take nominatival endings, to which they were altogether 
strangers in the Anglo-Saxon. 

The gentile noun was very commonly used as a name for the 
district, and in such case generally retained its plural inflexions. 
Nord Hymbre, in its primary sense, signified the Northumbrians, 
S. Chr. 954; but this plural noun was not unfrequently used in its 
secondary signification, and under the date 924, we read of the 
people that dwell in Northumbre—“ Pe on Nord hymbrum bugead.” 
So also Sud-Seaze meant the South Saxons; but we are told that in 
the year 1009 the Northmen harried and burned everywhere in 
South Seaxe and in Hamton-shire, and in Bearuc-shire—“ eghwer 
on Sud Searum, and on Hamtun scire, and on Bearuc scire.”” Again, 
all the Somersete—‘‘ Sumersete, ealle ”"—met Alfred when he rose 
against the Danes, a.p. 878; but this plural noun is also very fre- 
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quently used to signify the shire—‘‘on Somerseton*,”’ in So- 
merset. 

Sometimes however the Anglo-Saxon nouns in e, when used as 
names of districts, seem to have been considered as nouns singular 
of the masculine gender. In our Old-English dialect these nouns in 
e are rarely found with any but their secondary meaning. 


1. Angle. ‘Of Anglet comon. se 4 siddan stod westig betwix 
Jutum and Seaxum, East Engle and Middel Angle and 
Mearce,” &c.—Saz. Chron. 449. 


From Angle, which ever since hath stood waste betwixt 
Jutes and Seaxe, came the East Engle and the Middle Angle 
and the Mearce, &c. 
2. East-Angle. 
‘‘The Denes adde the maystre, tho al was ydo: 
And by Est Angle and Lyndeseye hii wende vorp atte laste, 
And so hamward al by Kent and slow and barnde vaste.” 
Rob. Glow. 160. 
3. Northumbere. 


“The king of West Sex and of Kent and of Norpomber 
the predde.”—Rob. Glou. 3. 


4. ‘*Syx kynges hii were some tyme, as of Kent, of Westsex, 
Of Estangle, of Norpomber, of the Marche, of Estsex.” 
Rob. Glow. 227. 
5. ..e. ‘* Osricke underking and chief lord of this shier, 
Which after, as we read, was king of Northumbere.”’ 
Abbot Malvernes Account of Glou. Abbey. 
6. Northweye. ‘‘ So pat hii wonne al clene Norpweye atte laste.” 
Rob. Glow. 182. 
7. Norwaye. ‘‘Sume ferdon to Norweget, sume to Irlande.” 
Sazr. Chron. 1070. 
Some went to Norway, some to Ireland. 


8. ‘* Pan was he king of Denmark, Ingland and Norwaie.” 
Rob. Br. 50. 


In the following example Wale seems to be used in its primary 
signification, as a gentile noun :— 


* ™* The dative plural sometimes ended in an or on, instead of its regular inflexion 
167. 

+ In ‘The Gleeman’s Song,’ and in certain parts of the Chronicle a distinction 
seems to have been made between the name of the district—<Angle or Ongle, and 
the name of the people—Engle. Bede in his version of the above passage gives us 
both the primary and the secondary meaning of the word Angle, ‘‘ Porro de An- 
glis, hoc est de illd patrid, que angulus dicitur, et ab eo tempore usque hodie ma- 
nere desertus, inter provincias Jutaram et Saxonum perhibetur, orientales Angli, &c. 
sunt orti.”—Hist. Ecc. 16. 

t The plural noun is also very commonly used, as “into Norwagum,” into 
Norway, S. Chr. 1030. The first part of Nor-wage appears to be an early corrup- 
tion of an old adjective noré/ er, of which we shall have more to say shortly. 
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9. Wale “ Pis tiping com him eft how Wale him betrayed 
, Perfor is Gascoyn left, and per at werre delayed.” 
Rob. Br. 263. 
10. Cornwalle. 
‘* Neuer in his lyue a fote of land he Jes - 
Scotland and Cumberland and Wales he had in pes 
Cornwalle, Lyndsey, and Kent.”— Rob. Br. 28. 
11. Itaille. ‘ Swilce ic wes on Eatule mid ALlfwine.”’ 
The Gleeman’s Song. 
Likewise I was in Italy with A‘lfwine. ; 


12. ‘«‘ Redeth the grete poet of Itaille, 
That highte Dante.”"—Chau. Monkes Tale. 
13. Somersete. 
‘‘He nom sumer-sete and he nom dorsete.”—Layamon. 
He took Somerset and he took Dorset. 
14. Doreete. ‘‘ Dorsete and Wiltschire and Somersete also.” 
Rob. Glou. 3. 
15. Sax’. ‘‘ Our changes (i. e. of language) are all professedly 
owing to the conquests, especially of Sar and Normandy.” 
—Coles’ Pref. to his Dictionary. 
16. Southsex’. ‘‘ The Bishopriche of Salisbury and al Southsex* 
he hadde also.” —Rob. Glou. 5. 


Eatule, in Ex. 11, seems to be merely a secondary application of - 
a gentile noun, derived from the Latin Jéali, according to the same 
analogy as Romane the Romans (S. Chr. 418), from Romani. In 
the Old-English there are a vast number of names of districts formed 
on this model :—Yxrde, Ch. Squieres Tale, K. Alis 2589; Lyde, 
Ch. Monkes T’., K. Al. 2588; Medet, K. Al. 1694; Egipte, K. Al. 
270; Perse, Ch. Monkes T.; Frise, K. Al. 1698; Ruce, Ch. Prol. ; 
Pruce, ib.; Grece, K. Al. 7915; Assyre, K. Al. 3869; Spaine, Ch. 
Monkes T., &c. The gentile nouns, corresponding to these names 
of districts, must have been known to our language from a very 
remote period; and they may be found (at least in their inflected 
cases) in some of the earliest of the Anglo-Saxon writings. The 
datives Moidum, Persum, Egyptum, Frysum, Froncum, Creacum, &c., 
are found in ‘ ‘The Gleeman’s Song,’ in company with the nominatives 
Engle, Dene, Swefe, &c., and most probably belonged to the same 
declension. Our language is sufficient to account for the existence 
of these names of districts ; but the only thing we can positively assert 
respecting them is, that they were of Gothic origin. As many of 
them occur for the first time in the twelfth century, and for the 
most part in our Romance poems, it is possible they were some of 


* In the latter half of the 14th century our language was beginning to feel the 
changes which resulted in our modern dialect. Rob. of Glou. very commonly re- 
jected the final vowel when it followed a liquid, but very rarely in other cases. 
He always writes, however, South Sex, East Sex, &c. instead of South Sexe, East 
Seze, &c. . 

Polemon and Amyntas, 
The kings of Mede and Lycaonia.— Ant. § Cleop. iii. 6. 
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the Gothic elements of French Romance, imported into this country 
by the Normans. But, on the other hand, it may be observed that 
our language has exerted upon the Romance of Oui an influence far 
greater than has hitherto been supposed, and that the names corre- 
sponding, in the other Romance languages, to the French names in 
e, generally retain the classical ending ta. Thus the French has 
Inde, la Souabe, la Norwege, la Saxe, la Perse, la Friese, la Prusse, 
la France, la Gréce, &c.; but the Italian and Spanish have India, 
Suevia, Persia, Frisia, Prussia, Francia, Grecia, &c. The few words 
which follow the French analogy, may perhaps have been borrowed 
from that language, as the Italian Allemagna, Provenza, &c., or the 
Spanish Noruega, Cornualla, &c. It will be seen that these district 
names in e, which the Anglo-Saxon appears to have treated as 
masculine nouns, are considered as feminine nouns in our Romance 
dialect. This was no doubt owing to the circumstance, that in that 
dialect e was the feminine ending. The e was changed into a in the 
Italian and Spanish, according to the analogies which prevail in those 
languages. 

In many of the foregoing examples the final e may be considered 
not so much an inflexion as the element of a compound, or, to speak 
more precisely, of a derivative. Our national name of Angle is 
derived, by Bede, from the nook* ‘ Angulus,” in which our fore- 
fathers lived on the continent. Angelin Anglo-Saxon means a hook, 
and in the Gothic languages it seems to have meant anything that 
ended in a point; angel, a hook, asting, an ear of corn, &c. (Kilian.). 
The Aungli of ‘Tacitus, as is well known, lived at the point where the 
coast of the Baltic trende suddenly to the northward+. Northumbere 
(Ex. 5.) primarily meant the North Humbermen ; and so closely were 
the men of the north associated in popular opinion with the estuary 
of the Humber, that Northumberland is often called in old English 
Humberland simply. (Rob. Glou. 263, 269, &c.) Again veg-r {, in the 
Icelandic, means a way, and Norveg-r, Icel. means Norway, as 
Austurveg-r means the eastern district, or Russia. The Anglo- 
Saxon Norwege, old English Norwaie (Ex. 8.) must be considered 
as a derivative of Norveg-r, and as denoting primarily the men of 
Norway. Our modern term Norway is a mere corruption of Norwaye, 
and not the correlative of Norveg-r. Wale (Ex. 9.) is connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon adjective wealh§, foreign, and has nothing in 
common with the Latin Galli, as has been supposed by some writers. 
The compound Corn-walle (Ex. 10.), shows that Cornwall, besides 


* This etymology was remembered long after Bede’s application of it was for- 

gotten. When Wace has driven his Saxons into Thanet, he adds— 
La furent Saison en anglé 
Por ce furent Englois clamé, &c.—Rom. de Brut. 7293. 

+ We must not however infer that Angle (Ex. 1.) is the dative of Angel. That 
its nominative was dngle appears as well from the analogy which is afforded us by 
other Anglo-Saxon district-names, as from the Old-English name of East-Angle 
(Ex. 2.). 

t The r in vegr is merely a nominatival ending. 

§ This old adjective is still retained in the compound wal-nut. 
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its present Welsh name of Cerrzyw (whence the Latin Cornubia), had 
a second name Corn, a word, which, according to Owen Pugh, still 
signifies ‘‘ anything projecting out, a horn*,” &c. The derivation 
of Somersete and Dorsete (Ex. 13, 14.) is involved in great difficulty. 
The ending sete means inhabitants. It is to be found in several Go- 
thic dialects, though never, it is believed, out of composition. With 
respect to the element Somer, we might suppose that as Somerton, 
the old capital of the shire, lies at the extremity of the great inlet, 
which formerly made Glastonbury an island, Somer was a corruption 
of South-mere. But the Anglo-Saxon orthugraphy of Sumersete 
and Sumurtun (S. Chr. 733), is strong against this hypothesis, aud 
Somer will probably turn out to be » Welsh word. Dorsete, the 
inhabitants of Dor, answers exactly to Ptolemy’s Aoupérpryes. Cam- 
den supposes this word to signify dwellers by the sea; dwr (Welsh), 
water, and ¢rigiaw+ (Welsh), to dwell; but dwr properly means a 
stream, and Durinum (Dorchester), the capital of the Durotriges 
was an inland town, situated on the Frome, the river which drains 
the county. Possibly dwr may have been an old name for the river. 
The etymology of Seave is even more obscure than that of Somer- 
sete and Dorsete. 

The old English names Yade, Lyde, Mede, &c. may have been 
formed according to an established analogy, from the Latin Jndi, 
Lydi, Medi, &c.; but from a tendency which is constantly shown 
to accommodate Scriptural names to Anglo-Saxon forms, we may 
conjecture that Assyre was formed on the Scriptural Assur rather 
than on any classical term. Frise may have been a derivative, or 
(if we choose so to term it) the plural, of a word still to be found 
in the low Dutch—Fries, a Frieslander. Ruce seems to bear the 
same relation to Ros{, the ancient name of the people, and pro- 
bably the same word as our English Russe. 


17. “‘ The Russe, if he be a man of abilitie, neuer goeth out of his 
house in the winter, but upon his sled, and in summer upon his 
horse.” —Jenkinson’s First Voyage. Hackluyt. 


18. ‘‘ Cazan is a faire town after the Russe or Tartar fashion,—it 
hath bene a citie of great wealth and riches; and being in the 
hands of the Tartars, it was a kingdom of itselfe, and did more 
vexe the Russes in their warres than any other nation.”—Jen- 
kinson’s Voyage, A.D. 1558. Hackluyt. 


Our gentile nouns in es were seldom used as names of districts, 
though we have some notable examples in Wales, North Wales, and 
South Wales. Wales in our early Romance poems was called Gales, a 


* Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks of Cornwall as the country which “a cornu 
Britannie, vel per corruptionem preedicti nominis Cornubia appellatur.” 

f Several compounds and derivatives are formed from this verb; as trig-ad, an 
abiding; trig-awl, dwelling; ¢rig-va, a dwelling-place, ma, a place; trig-le, a 
dwelling-place, lle, a place, &c. 

t The Byzantine Greeks, to whom we owe the earliest mention of the Russians, 
generally call them ‘ Piis'—6é Advemrpes rorapos é od wai of Pas dtépyovras rpds 
re Mavpny BovAyapiav, &c.—Conat. Porphyr. 42. 
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name which quickly passed into the Romance dialects of the conti- 
nent, in which it is still preserved. The French Corauailles (now 
more generally used than Corzuaille) points to an English Corn- 
Wales. This name must have been soon lost in our language, for 
it is not met with in our Old-English dialect; but in the Anglo- 
Saxon we frequently have the gentile noun used, with its plural 
inflexions, as the name of the district, “& per gehergodon, mgoer 
ge on Corn-Wealum ge on Nord-Wealum & on Defenum,” and 
there they harried both in Corn-Wales, and in North-Wales, and 
in Devon. 


19. Engles. “ De Engles of this lond pe lordship pei toke, 
& haf it 3it in per hand, pe Bretons forsoke.”— 
Rob. Brunne, 8. 
20. Wales. ‘‘ With Wales did he so, and pei were neuer trewe, 
When he had most to do, pei mad him sorow newe.’ 
Rob. Brunne, 281. 


21. North Wales. ‘‘ Didius queene Cartismanduas friend, 
Venutius rival,—Nero sends 
Veranius next, Silures fall 
Both aym’d at, but North Wales and all 
Paulinus foil’d.”’— 
Slatyer’s Pale. Albion, p. 140. 


22. Perses. ‘ Of Affryc, and of Grece, of Spayne, and of Syrie, 
Of Medes, and of Perses, of Ytours, of Lybye.” 
Rob. Glou. 201. 


23. “« Divided is thy regne and it shall be 
To Medes and to Perses geven.’’—Ch. Monke’s Tale. 


24. Egyptes. -—————_—_———— “‘ that chas 
Dat pe Egyptis maid so felle 
Vpon the folk of Israelle.”—Wynt. ii. 23. 
25. Macedons. ‘‘ So Macedons against the Persians fare.” — 
Grimoald, Death of Zoroas. 


26. Arragons. ‘‘ That tyme that this crie com of pese barouns, 
| Com Sir Ion Vescy fro the kyng of Arragons.” 
Rob. Brunne, 262. 


27. Norways. ‘‘ And there michel wel geslogon, ge Norweis, ge 
Fleming.” —Saz. Chron. A.D. 1066. 
And there great slaughter made they both of Nor- 
ways and Flemings. 
28. “ After the time of Edwine, the Scots gat the possession 
again, and held it (the Isle of Man), till the 
Danes and Norwaies won it.”.—Harr. D. of 
Brett. i. 12. 
29. ‘“‘Sweno the Norways king craves composition.” —Mac- 
beth, 1. 2. 
30. Crimes. ‘‘ An island called the Island of Merchants, be- 
cause it was wont be the place, where all merchants as well 
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Russes and Cazanites as Nogayans and Crimmes, and divers 
other nations did resorte.”—Jenkinson’s Voy., 155Q, Hackluyt. 
31. Lettowes. ‘“ The Emperour is of great power; for he hath 
conquered much, as well of the Lieflanders, Poles, Lettoes, 
and Swethens, as also of the gentiles called Samoeds.”—Jen- 
kinson’s First Voyage. Hackluyt. 
32. Hanses. ‘‘ Since the loss of the Narve, the Russ hath devised 
by all meanes how hee could to dissolve the trade that way, 
&c., being assured by the Hanses, Neitherlanders, and French- 
men that,” &c.—Dr. Fletcher’s Report to Sir W. Cecil: El- 
lis's Lett. of Lit. Men. 
Hanses meant the men of the Hans, or Association of the Hans 
Towns; the Lettowes were the men of Letto, or Lithuania. 


33. ‘‘In Lettowe had he reysed, and in Ruce.”—Chau. Prol. 


34. “ His enemies with whom he hath warres, for the most part 
are these; Litto, Poland, Sweden,” &c.—Jenkinson’s Voyage. 
Hackluyt. 


Crimes, in like manner, were the men of the Crim, or as we now 
call it, the Crimea. The Crim is so called from a town of 
that name which is supposed to represent the ancient Cim- 
merium., 

Gentile nouns in az were very common in Anglo-Saxon—Englan 
the English, S. Chr. 473; Nord Hymbran the men of Northumber- 
land, S. Chr. 1081; Frysan the Frieselanders, S. Chr. 885, &c. 
These nouns are also found in the singular, as “‘ Wulfheard Frysa,” 
(S. Chr. 897), Wulfheard the Frieselander. In our later dialects 
they occur but seldom. 


35. Northeren. ‘ Upon the kyng Alfred werre son began, 
| Bot Por3h pe gode Norperen slayn wer ilka man.” 
Rob. Brunne, 26. 
86. Southron. ‘‘ He saw the Sothroun multipliand mair, 
And to hym self oft wald he mak his mayne.” 
Wallace. 


These two names appear to be formed on the now obsolete adjec- 
tives norther and souther. ‘That our language once had adjectives 
corresponding to the Dutch noorder, zutder, wester, &c. might be 
inferred from the derivatives northerly, southerly, westerly, &c.; but 
we are not altogether left to speculate on the matter, for some of 
them may be found in our literature, though not in our dictionaries. 


37. ‘The cell a chapell had on th’ easterne side, 
Upon the wester side a grove or berie.”—Har. Orl. Fur, 41.57. 
38. ‘* And all the easter parts were full of light.”—J0. 23. 6. 
The Anglo-Saxon plurals in an were not unfrequently used as 


names of districts, thus we have West Searan, Wessex, S. Chr. 1033, 
‘¢ se cyng ledde fyrde into Wealan*,”—S. Chr. 1081; the king led 


* Wealan here seems to be the accusative, a case which sometimes follows the 
preposition into. Wealan, it is believed, never stands for the dative Wealum. 
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a force into Wales. But the only instances which occur in our 
later dialect’ are Sweden and Ripon. The men of Ripon were called 
Hreopsetan, inhabitants of Hreop; and the same root must have 
produced Ripon, but it is difficult to explain its meaning. 

Most of the other Gothic languages abound in thesenames. The 
German Schwede a Swede, Sachse a-‘Saxon, Pole a Pole, Preusse a 
Prussian, Hesse a Hessian, &c., answer to the Anglo-Saxon nouns 
in a, and have for their plurals, Schweden, Sachsen, Polen, Preussen, 
Hessen, &c., while the neuters singular Schweden, Sachsen, Polen, 
Preussen, Hessen, &c. signify the districts. 

Nouns belonging to the n declension sometimes take the n, not as 
an inflexion, but as an organic or essential element. Hence we 
have Southron, a man of the South, and Swethen, a Swede. 


39. ‘‘I sent, in company with the Russes goods, all your worship’s 
goods, with a mariner William August, and a Swethen*,”’ &c.— 
Thom. Alcock's Second Voyage. Hackluyt. 


Many gentile nouns were formed from adjectives in isc; Englisce 
the English, S. Chr. 924; Denisce the Danes, ib.; Flemisce the 
Flemish, S. Chr. 1080, &c. These nouns were sometimes declined 
like the plural adjective ; see ‘‘ Pera Deniscra,” S.Chr. 894; and 
sometimes took the regular inflexions of gentile nouns in e: see 
“ Englisca,” S. Chr. 1066. The final e was long preserved in the 
Old English. 


40. Welshe. ‘‘ Hii wonede her bi uore anon to Excestre ry3t, 
And Welsse were in Engelond vorte he yt adde dy3t.” 


Rob. Glou. 276. 


41. Corn-Welshe. ‘Ac natheless the Brutons and the Cornwa- 
lysse of Ys kinde 
Wenith he be aliue 3ut.”—Rod. Glou. 224. 


42. Englishe. ‘Saxons and pe Englisse and her compaynye, 
Adde po of pis londe, al clene pe maystrye.” 
Rob. Glou. 227. 


—_———________ “It sawe, 
Henglishe ant Denishe, heye ant lowe.” 
Havelock, 2945. 


There is one district-name belonging to this form, which however, 
in all probability, came from the Danish. In that language Dansk 
means Danish, and de Danske the Danes. Our English writers of 
the sixteenth century, according to the blundering orthography of 
that period, use Danzske+, both as an adjective and as a name for the 
country. 

44 


43. Danishe. 


‘¢ He makes a noise, when he ’s on horseback 
Like a Danske drummer.”— 
White Devil, &c. Dodsley’s Old Plays, 6, 264. 


* Vide also Swethens, Ex. 31. 

+ From Danske came Shakespeare’s Dansker (Hamlet, ii. 4.). The word, it is 
believed, is at present unknown to the Danish, though formed from Dansk, accord- 
ing to the same analogy as Tydsker a German, from Tydsk German. 
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45. ‘*Oftentimes have I seene of their workes, made of that oak, 
so fine and faire as most of the wainescot that is brought hi- 
ther out of Darske.’’.— Har. Descr. of Br. 2, 24. 


Besides the form in isce, we have a second in iscan, vide Deniscan 
the Danes, S. Chr. 897. The singular noun in a* was very commop, 
vide Sud3-Searisca the South Saxon, S. Chr. 1009, and Hamtunisca 
(for Hamtunisce) the Hampton Lady, S. Chr. 1035. &c. 

Other gentile nouns appear to be formed from adjectives in tg ; 
thus in Beowulf, 539, we have the phrase Deniga frea, lord of the 
Denige or Danes. Again, in the Chronicle we have Suthrige the 
Southrons, ‘‘and Cantware him to crydon, and Su6-rige and Su3- 
Seaxe,” S. Chr. 823,—and the Cantware turned to him, and the 
Suthrige, and the South Seaxe, &c.; ‘“‘and he sealde his suna 
/Bpelstane Cantwara rice and East Seaxna rice and Suprigea and 
Sud Seaxna.” S. Chr. 836,—and he gave to his son Aéthelstan the 
kingdom of the Cantware, and the kingdom of the East Seaxan, 
and of the Suthrige, and of the South Seaxan. This plural noun 
was also used to signify the district. We read that a great force 
was collected ‘‘segder ge of Cent ge of Suérigum ge of East Seaxum,” 
S. Chr. 921,—both from Kent and from Suthrige and from East 
Seaxe. Suthriget was also used as a singular noun. 


46. Surreie. ‘‘ And Ealdbryht wrecca gewat on Suprege, and on 
Sud Seaxe.”—S. Chf. 722. 
And Ealdbryght went an exile to Suthrege and to 
South-Seaxe. 


47. ‘“‘Kyng Egbry3t was po prout vor ys segnorye, 
Adelwolf ys sone he sende myd vayre bachelerye, 
To wynne Kent and Estsex and Sothereye myd maystrye.” 
Rob. Glou. 258. 


48. ‘Scotland and Cumberland and Wales he had in pes, 
Cornwalle, Lyndsay, and Kent, Dorsette and Surreie.”’ 
Rob. Br. 28. 
49. Normandye. ‘‘ And 6a hwile com Willelm, Earl of Normandige 
into Pefnesea on Sce. Michaeles meesse eefen.”—S. Chr. 1066. 
And meanwhile came Willelm, Earl of Normandige to Peven- 
sea, on the eve of St. Michael’s mass. 


50. “ He 3ef that lond of Normandye Bedwer ys boteler, 
And that lond of Aungeo Kaxe ys panter.”—Rob. Glou. 187. 


51. Lombardye. ‘‘ And on Octab. Sce Johannis Euangelistee wes 
seo mycele eardbyfung on Lumbardige.”—S. Chr. 1117. 
And on the Octave of St. John the Evangelist was the great 
Earthquake in Lombardige. 


* From these nouns in a, we get the Old-English nouns singular, an Englishe, 
a Welshe, a Frenche, §c., some of which survived in our modern dialect to the 
close of the 16th century: 
And not a French then present, but doth swear . 
To kill an English, if enough there were.—Drayt., Batt. of Agincourt. 
t So in the Swedish Norige is Norway. 
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52. —— “The noble man Eneas 
To Lombardye com, and our first fader was.” —Rob. Glou. 65. 
53. Picardy. ‘‘ The false revolting Normans thorough thee 
Disdain to call us lord, and Picardy 
Hath slain their governors.” 
. . Hen. VI. Part. IT. 4.1. 


Although Aath was used as a plural verb (iu certain constructions) 
as late as the time of Shakespeare, we should not be justified in con- 
sidering Picardy in the last example as a gentile noun, for collect- 
ive nouns are often met with during the sixteenth century in the 
very same idiom. The Picards also, according to French antiqua- 
ries, were so called about the year 1200, on account of the quarrels 
and bickerings in which they were always engaged at the university 
of Paris; and whether we admit this derivation or not, the name 
appears to have originated at too late a period to allow of an English 
gentile noun in ye as one of its derivatives. Normandye (Ex. 50.) 
is formed from a Danish word which was early adopted into the Old 
English—Normand a Norman. 


54. ‘Toward pis land pei drouh to auenture his chance, 
Wip Normandesinouh of Flandresandof France.’’—Rob. Br.70. 


We have also gentile nouns in igan, thus at the beginning of. his 
laws Cnut is styled “ Nordrigena cyning,” king of the Northrigan. 
With this form we may compare the German collective pronouns ; 
meinigen my friends or people, detnigen thy people, thrigen your 
people, &c., as with the form in tge, we may compare the Dutch 
sommige some people. 

This collective ending ige was represented by the Old English ye 
and the modern y; and it appears to have played a much more im- 
portant part in our language than has hitherto been supposed. Philo- 
logists consider the ending y ag representing in general the Latin 
ending ia ; but in Anglo-Saxon, the distinction between the Latin 
and English forms is clearly marked, and \.e constantly find the 
Latin terms Italia, Sicilia, Sctdpia, Hibernia, &c., brought into juxta- 
position with Suprige, Menige, Normandige, Lombardige, Assirige, 
&c. The distinction seems to have been long preserved in the Low 
Dutch: Kilian writes Asie, Sicilie, Bretanie, Campanie, &c., but Nor- 
mandije, Lombardije, Barbarije, &c. 

In some Anglo-Saxon words ¢ was occasionally used as a substi- . 
tute for g, and the endings ige and igan appear to have been some- 
times represented by ice and ican. Dorchester was called in Anglo- 
Saxon Dorka-cester, the city of the Dorce, S. Chr. 1067, and also 
Dorce ceaster, S. Chr. 897, and Dorces ceaster, the city of Dorce, 
S. Chr. 636. Dorka appears to represent the gen, of the gentile 
noun Dorige, the men of Dor*; Dorces is the genitive of the district- 
name Dorige, and Dorce-ceaster seems to be a mere compound. 
Again, the Chronicle tells us, that King Edward went in the year 
924, ‘Son Peac lond to Badecan Wylian,” into Peak-land to Bake- 


* As to the derivation of Dorset, see p. 107. 
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well. Badecan-wylle appears to be a compound—the well of the 
Badecan ; and the modern name of. Bakewell to be a corruption of 
another compound Badice-wylle, the well of the Badice. There are 
some remarkable remains of Roman baths, still to be seen at Bake- 
well ; and Badice, in all probability meant the Bath-people.* 

The Cenomani were a Gaulish tribe, settled in the province of 
Maine, and more particularly in the district comprising the diocese 
of Manst. Some centuries before Christ, a portion of this people 
migrated into Italy, and several parts of Britain appear to have been 
colonized by them, probably at a still earlier period. The Cenimagni 
of Cesar are generally considered to be the same race as the Iceni 
of Tacitus; Gale fixes a branch of this people near Portsmouth, 
where their name seems to be still preserved in the hundreds of East 
and West Meon; and traces of them may be discovered in South 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and some of the adjoining districts. The 
Chronicle tell us, that in the year 1099 King William drove Earl 
Elias “ of there Meniget”’ from Maine; and in subsequent entries 
Menige is corrupted into Mannie. This word Menige was also the 
name of more than one English district; for in 923, King Edward 
ordered ‘‘ Menige ceaster’ in Northumberland to be manned and 
fortified; and in 1099, Ethelred’s fleet harried Menige in the expe- 
dition against Cumberland. Menige-ceaster is considered to be 
Man-chester, the Man-cunium of the Romans; and Menige is said 
to be Anglesey, the Mona of Tacitus, and the Welshman’s Mwn. 
It may be observed that the Cornavii, who built the Warwickshire 
Manceter or Manchester (the Latin Man-duessedum), are traced to 
Cheshire by our Celtic antiquarians. We may conjecture then that 
a branch of the Iceni called the Man (or by a Latinized compound 
Ceno-mani) peopled South-Lancashire, Cheshire, and Anglesey ; and 
perhaps we shall not go too far in supposing they formed the ori- 
ginal Welsh population of the Isle of Man, the Mona of Cesar§. If 
we suppose Manige to be pronounced Manice, Manz will represent 
the plural in as—Manicas. 


55. *Camden says of the Manz that the richer sort imitate the gen- 
try of Lancashire,” &c.,— Acc. of the Isle of Man. Newcastle, 
1809. 


. That our gentile nouns in ige had correlatives in igas seems to be 
probable from the following considerations :— 

In our Romance poems we often meet with the Gentile nouns 

Norreis, Surreis, Londreis ||, &c. i.e. the Northerns, the Southerns, the 


* The importance which was attached to the old Roman baths by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers is sufficiently evident from the name given to the town of Bath. 
This town was also called ace mannes ceaster, the invalid’s city. 

+ In the 11th century the whole earldom was called Mans.—S. Chr. 1807. 

t Here Menige is treated as a feminine noun. From the form of the genitive 
Dorces, we might perhaps infer that Dorce was masculine ; but even feminine nouns 
occasionally made the genitive in es. 

§ The Welsh called it Menaw, whence Pliny’s Monapia or Monabia. 

|| This ending is variously spelled by our romance writers, ois, ais, ets, oys, ays, 
&c.; but the most common mode of spelling it is the one adopted in the text. 
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Londoners, &c. ; these forms may also be found in the old English 
poems of the fourteenth century. 


56. Norreis. ‘‘ Inglis and Danes and pe gode Norreis, 
Duke, erle, and baron, and other knyghtes curteis.” 
Rob. Br. 27. 


57. Surreis. ‘‘ Adelard of Westsex was kyng of pe empire, 
Of Noreis and Surreis, guyour of ilk schire.”’ 
Rob. Br. 6. 


58. Londreis. ‘‘Ac pe Londres seyn Mellyt ac (al?) clenliche 
vorsoke, 
Ac huld hem to her hepenesse.”—Rob. Glou. 241. 


59. ‘“‘Vnto the Londreis pei told pat pei had fonden an hayre, 
Was Edmund kosyn the kyng, pe Londreis wer in speyr.” 
Rob. Br. 72. 


Our Romance writers certainly considered Norreis, Surreis, Lon- 
dreis, &c., as belonging to the same class of words as Franceis, Danets, 
Engleis*, &c.; and Robert of Brunne seems to have been of the same 
opinion, for he has once used Westreis as a noun singular, just as the 
Frenchman makes Anglois signify the individual Englishman, /’ An- 
glois, as well as the race collectively, les Anglozs. _ 


60. ‘‘Syward pe gode Westreis, Edald pe Vavasoure, 
Wilaf kyng of Merce, he com to pat stoure.”—Rob. Br. 17. 


But a confusion of different forms was almost as common in our Ro- 
mance dialect as in our modern English, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that Norreis, Surreis, &c., are of native growth. When we find 
the phrase ‘‘ Earl of Surrey” rendered (sometime# even in the same 
MS.), both ‘“‘Counte de Sorays” and ‘“Counte de Soraye,”’ it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the two words Sorays and So- 
raye are intimately connected with each other, and as we know that 
Soraye represents the Anglo-Saxon plural in e, Suthrige, it seems 
fair to conclude that Sorays represents an Anglo-Saxon plural in as, 
Suthrigas, in like manuer as Norweis (Ex. 27.) represents the plural 
Norwegas. Londreis must be a corruption of Lond’ner-eist. 

Our Romance writers carefully distinguish between Londreis the 
Londoners, and Londres the town of London; and though Londreis 
be common in our Old-English dialects, there is probably no case in 
which an English writer has used the thoroughly foreign term of 


* The French ending ois, the Italian ese, and the Spanish es have been generally 
looked upon as representing the Latin ensis. 

+ There is a passage in the ‘Roman de Brut’, which (if it be rightly transcribed) 
throws some light on the pronunciation of the word London in the 12th century. 
After tracing its various supposed corruptions, Lud, Lodoin, Londoin, Wace adds 

Et Londe en Englois dist !’on, 
Et nous or Londres l’apelon.—Rom. de Brut. 1275. 
We know our countrymen never called their capital Zonde, but this orthography 
may be a Jerseyman’s mode of expressing the pronunciation Zond’ne. London 
Mey called in Anglo-Saxon both Lunden and Lundene—vide Lundene-waru. 
. Chr. 1016. 
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Londres. Yet although Londres be of foreign, it is in all probability 
of Gothic origin, and some observations on its etymology may throw 
light on the structure of other names of places, which have long 
since been admitted and are still familiarly used in our language. 

. The Flemings called Flanders Viaendere and Guelders Ghelre or 
Gheldre* ; while the Dutch named them respectively Viaenderen. and 
Gelderen. Our Anglo-Saxon chroniclers called Flanders Flandran till 
the close of the eleventh century ; but under the year 1100 we meet 
with the name of Flandres, probably the earliest date at which it 
appears in any existing document. In our Romance poems we have 
both Flandres, Londres, &c., and also Flandre, Londre, &c., and the 
name of Flandre is not unknown to our Old-English dialect. 


61. “Vor Coste Harold broper pat he drof er into Flandre 
By kynges day Edward hym selue to gret sclaundre 
' He com anon po vppen hym.”—Rob. Glou. 354. 


We will first endeavour to trace the origin of the endings ere, eren, 
and ers. | 

The er in Londoner, Norwichert, &c., represents an Anglo-Saxon 
ending ere, which in the plural becomes eras ; but in other early Go- 
thic dialects the plural was sometimes formed by a change in the final 
vowel, as in the High Dutch we have Romari a Roman, plu. Romara. 
Hence, allowing for the confusion of the vowels of the final syllable, 
we may understand how it is, that Swedish nouns in are remain un- 
changed in the plural, so that the word Romare in that language sig- 
nifies both a Roman and also the Romans collectively. The Danish 
seems to have rejected the vowel ending in the singular, but to have 
retained it in the plural, so that Romer, a Roman, Greker, a Greek, 
&c., make in the plural Romere, Grekere, &c.; and the modern 
German rejects the vowel in both numbers, so that Rémer a Roman, 
remains unchanged in the plural. If we assume that the vowel in- 
flexion was known to the early Low-Dutch dialects, as it was to the 
early High-Dutch, then we may perhaps infer that Viaendere and 
Gheldre are plural nouns, and that the Dutch Viaenderen and Geldren 
and our own Flanders and Guelders are formed from them by adding 
_a second plural inflexion ; much in the same way as from the Old 
English brethre or brothre (for we find both forms) we have now got 
' brethren and brothers. 
_ But there is a second mode of explaining the formation of these 
endings, ere, eren, ers ; and, as these speculations tend to throw light 
on the all-important subject of inflexion, no apology can be needed 
for its investigation. Certain Anglo-Saxon neuter nouns, cild a 
child, @g an egg, cealf a calf, &c., form their plurals in ru, cildru, 
egru, cealfru, &c. Cildru became in Old-English childre (now childer) ; 
but the ending ru was more generally superseded in that dialect by 
a double inflexion ren, and in the Old-English we have the plural 
nouns children, eyren (ey Old-Engl. an egg), lambren (Wiclif, Jon. 21), 
&c. These neuter plurals in ren are common in the Dutch; kind a 


* See Kilian. ¢ Forby introd. 131. 
12 
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child, ei an egg, kalf a calf, Jam a lamb, dblad a leaf, led a song, rad 
a wheel, volk a people, &c., make in the plural kinderen, eijeren, kal- . 
veren, lammeren, bladeren, liederen, raderen, volkeren, &c.; and there 
are also some nouns belonging to the other genders which form their 
plurals in like manner, as rurd masc., an ox, runderen oxen; hoen, 
fem., a hen, hoenderen*, fowls, &c. Some of these nouns had a 
second plural in ers, as Ainders children, eijers eggs, hoenders fowls, 
&c. Hence we may perhaps consider Viaendere, Gheldre, &c., a8 
plural nouns with an inflexion re (instead of a mere vowel inflexion), 
and the Dutch and English equivalents as nouns with a double in- 
flexion. 

Having now discussed the endings, we may add a few words as to 
the other parts of these district-names. The root of Fland-ers ap- 
pears to be the same word as flemd exiled, fugitivet. Flemd by a 
common letter-change became the Old-English flend, which by a fur- 
ther corruption was sometimes represented by fleyn. 


62. ‘‘ Vor hys broperen were aslawe, oper yfleynd echon.” 
Rob. Glou. 342. 


63, ‘‘——__———— Thulke tyme pat ych was 
As man fleyne in Normandye, me com mony god cas.” 
Rob. Glou. 350. 


The root of Guelders is not an obvious one; that of Londres is Londe, 
in which form the Normans appear to have represented the English 
pronunciation Lond’ne. There are many other names of places end- 
ing with the termination res. Lang-res was the ancient capital of 
the Ling-ones. - 

The collective form in ry is pronounced by philologists to be wholly 
_ Romance in origin, but that some of the nouns are of pure English 
growth is more than probable. In the examples, : 


64, ‘‘ The Chirche he let halwy as a childery masse day,” 
. Rob. Glou. 349. 
65. ‘* Your aiery buildeth in our aierys nest,”—Rich. III. i. 3. 


we must certainly consider childery and aiery (a brood) as forma- 
tions running parallel with children and eyren (eggs); and as chil- 
dren and eyren are formed from the Old-English plurals in re by adding 
a second plural inflexion, so childery and aiery may be formed by 
adding the collective ending y, of which we have already spoken. 
That lad-ry (Jam. Dict.), nunne-ry (nonne Ang. Sax., a nun), yeoman-ry, 
&c., were formed according to the analogy afforded by childery and 
aiery, is probable, for this reason—that we have examples in which 
these collective nouns, instead of ry take thé ending reis, just as our 
gentile nouns, instead of the ending y, representing the Anglo- 


Saxon ige, sometimes take eis, the supposed representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon fgas. 


* The a is merely intrusive, as in our English word thunder, thunor, Ang. Sax. 
t The Flemings have been considered by some writers as the descendants of the 
conquered Saxons, removed from the Elbe by Charlemagne. 
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66, ‘‘ He foundit the colleige of Bothwell and the Nunreis of Lyn- 
clowden, quilk wes eftir changit in ane colleige of preistis.”— 
Bellenden Chron. 16, 12. 


__ Gentile nouns in ry are sometimes, though but rarely, used as 
names of districts. 


67. Jewry. ‘‘ Thise justise er atteynt of falshed and folie, 
Now comes a new pleynt to destroie pe juerte, 
pe king was enquere of per wikked dedes 
So many per were dome on pam salle nedes.”’ 
Rob. Br. 247. 


68. _ “In Jewry is God known, his name is great in Israel.” 
| —Ps. 76. 


69. Danesry. <‘‘ Dardan hight pe cheftayn of pat company, 
Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng Dazesry.”’ 
Rod. Br. 16. 


70. Welshry. ‘‘ With lordes pat were nehi he held his parlement 
Al 3ole at Denebeghi, after pam alle he sent, 

To fend the Walschrie with him at per powere.” 

Rod. Br, 244. 


The gentile nouns Jrishkry and Englishry were used up to the close 
of the sixteenth century, vide Todd’s Johns. Dict. ‘The root of 
Danesry is an adjective formed from Daxe, as Scots from Scot; and, 
for a grammatical reason, which we have not at present time to dis- 
cuss, Danesry (in Ex. 69.) must be a district-name. 

Ing was a common ending of Anglo-Saxon patronymics; thus in 
the genealogy of the kings of Wessex we have the passage ‘“‘Se wees 
Cuthaing, Cutha Cynricing, Cynric Cerdicing,” &c. He was son of 
Cutha, Cutha son of Cynric, Cynric son of Cerdic, &c. ‘The same 
ending was used to form gentile nouns, as Ezsyringas, the men of 
Assur (‘ The Gleeman’s Song’) ; /dumingas, the men of Edom (ib.) ; 
Eoferwicingas, the men of Koferwic (York); Centingas, the men of 
Kent (S. Chr. 1092), &c.* These nouns were very generally used as 
names of districts. 


71. ‘‘ Hi hefden pa ofergan East-Engle, &c., and be sudan Temese 
ealle Centingas and Sud Seaxe & Hestingas, &c., & micel on 
Wiltun scire.”—-S. Chr. 10, 11. 

They had overrun East-Engle, &c., and south of Thames all 
Kentings (Kent) and South-Sexe and Hastings, &c., and much 
in Wilton-shire. 

The name of Hastings, which primarily signified the men of East 
Sussex, is now the name of their principal town, the Hestinga ceaster 
of the Chronicle, i. e. the city of the Hastings. 

What is the meaning of the root, on which Hast-ings has been 
formed, is unknown; but as to the ending ing, we may observe that 


* The name of Fleming affords us another example. It is generally derived 
from the Anglo Saxon verb flyman to exile. 
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ung-r (Icel.), yng-i (Icel.) and ung (Dan.), mean a youth; and tingi 
(Icel.) and unge (Dan.) the young of an animal. 

There remains yet another form of English district-names derived 
from the gentile noun. From folk Icel, a people, is derived fylki Icel, 
ashire. The Anglo-Saxon folc in composition took the same se- 
condary sense. 


- 72. Norfolk. Nord folc, Ang. Sax. 
‘“‘The Wantsume riseth in North-folke at Galesend 
in Holt Hundred, &c.”—Harr. Descr. of Brit. 12, 1. 


73. Suffolk. Su folk, Ang. Sax. 
‘Elfride had a kosyn, that kyng was of schelde 
Northfolk and Southfolk of Elfride he held.” —Rob. Br. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. JUNE 9, 1843. No. 11. 


The Rev. James Tate in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Members of the Society :— 

Horatio Waddington, Esq., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Queen’s Counsel. 

George Sloane, Esq., 6, Pump Court, Temple, Special Pleader. 

Sir Thomas E. Colebrooke, Bart. 

Montagu Webster, Esq., Penns, near Birmingham. 

Rev. T. O. Cockaigne, King’s College, London. 


The following communication was then read :— 

‘* On the probable Relations of the Picts and Gael with the other 
Tribes of Great Britain.” By the Rev. Richard Garnett. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there are few points of 
ethnology on which historians and antiquaries have been more at 
variance with each other, than respecting the real race of those in- 
habitants of a portion of Caledonia popularly known by the desig- 
nation of Picts. The difficulty arising from this discrepancy of opi- 
nion is increased by the scanty and unsatisfactory nature of the ma- 
terials now available to those who wish to form an independent judge- 
ment. No connected specimen of the Pictish language has been 
preserved; nor has any ancient author who knew them from per- 
sonal observation, stated in direct terms that they approximated to 
one adjoining tribe more than another. They are indeed associated 
with the Scots or Irish as joint plunderers of the colonial Britons ; 
and the expression cf Gildas that they differed in some degree from 
the Scots in their customs, might seem to imply that they did bear 
an analogy to that nation in certain respects. Of course, where 
there is such a lack of direct evidence, there is more scope for con- 
jecture; and the Picts are pronounced by different investigators of 
their history to have been Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, Gael, 
- or something distinct from all the four. The advocates of the Ger- 
man hypothesis rest chiefly on Tacitus’s description of their physical 
conformation. Dr. Jamieson, assuming that the present Lowland 
Scotch dialect was derived from them, sets them down as Scandi- 
navians; Bishop Lloyd and Camden conceive them to have been of 
Celtic race, probably related to the Britons; Chalmers, the author 
of ‘ Caledonia,’ regards them as nothing more than a tribe of Cam- 
brians or Welsh; while Skene, one of the latest authors on the sub- 
ject, thinks he has proved that they were the ancestors of the present 
race of Scottish Highlanders. 

There is no reason to doubt that there was some point of distinc- 
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tion between the Picts and the adjoining tribes. Nennius describes 
them as one of the four nations then inhabiting Britain; and Bede 
represents them as distinct from the Britons and the Scots, both in 
nationality and language. Innes, who was almost the first to throw 
a little light upon the chaos of ancient Scottish history, considers 
them to have been those ancient Caledonian tribes who retained their 
independence ; and that their language differed from that of the co- 
lonial Britons in having remained unmixed; while that of the latter 
was partially Romanized. This supposition is probably not far from 
the truth. That the Picts were actually Celta, and not of Teutonic 
race, is proved to a demonstration by the names of their kings; of 
whom a list, undoubtedly genuine from the fifth century downwards, 
was published by Innes, from a manuscript in the Colbertine library. 
Some of these appellations are, as far as we know at present, con- 
fined to the Pictish sovereigns ; but others are well-known Welsh 
and Gaelic names. They differ, however, slightly in their forms 
from their Cymric equivalents; and more decidedly so from the 
Gaelic ones; and, as far as they go, lead to the supposition that 
those who bore them spoke a language bearing a remote analogy to 
the Irish with its cognates, but a pretty close one to the Welsh. 

In the list furnished by Innes the names Maelcon, Elpin, Taran 
(i. e. thunder), Uven (Owen), Bargoit, are those of personages well 
known in British history or tradition. Wrgust, which appears as 
Fergus in the Irish annals, is the Welsh Gwrgust. Talorg, Talor- 
gan, evidently contain the British word Tui forehead, a common ele- 
ment in proper names; ex. gr. Talhaiarn, Iron Forehead; Taliesin, 
splendid forehead, &c. Taleurgain would signify in Welsh golden 
or splendid front. Three kings are represented as sons of Wid, in 
the Irish annals Fott or Foith. In Welsh orthography it would be 
Gwydd, wild; a common name in Brittany at the present day, under 
the form of Gwez. The names Drust, Drostan, Wrad, Necton (in 
Bede Naitan), closely resemble the Welsh Trwst, Trwstan, Gwriad, 
Nwython. It will be sufficient to compare the entire list with the 
Irish or Highland genealogies, to be convinced that there must have 
been a material distinction between the two branches. Most of the 
Pictish names are totally unknown in Irish or Highland history, and 
the few that are equivalent, such as Angus and Fergus, generally 
differ in form. The Irish annalists have rather obscured the matter, 
by transforming those names according to their national system of 
orthography ; but it is remarkable that a list in the ‘ Book of Bally- 
mote,’ partly given by Lynch in his ‘Cambrensis Eversus,’ agrees 
closely with Innes, even preserving the initial # or u where the 
Gaelic would require f. ‘This, by the way, is an independent testi- 
mony of the authenticity of the Colbertine list, which, there is reason 
to believe, was compiled at or near Abernethy; in the very heart of 
the Pictish territory, and consequently from original materials. 

The philological inferences to be deduced from this document may 
be thus briefly summed up ;—1. The names of the Pictish kings are 
not Gaelic, the majority of them being totally unknown both in the 
Irish and Highland districts, while the few which have Gaelic equi- 
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. valents decidedly differ from them in form. Cineod (Kenneth) and 
Domhnall or Donnel, appear to be the only exceptions. 2. Some 
of them cannot be identified as Welsh; but the greater number are 
either identical with or resemble known Cymric names ; or approach 
more nearly to Welsh in structure and orthography than to any other 
known language. 3. There appears nevertheless to have been a di- 
stinction, amounting at all events to a difference in dialect. The 
Pictish names beginning with w would in Welsh have gw, as Gurgust 
for Wrgust, and so of the rest. There may have been other differ- 
ences, sufficient to justify Bede’s statement that the Pictish language 
was distinct from the British, which it might very well be without 
any impeachment of its claim to be reckoned as closely cognate. 

The remaining direct evidence as to the character of the Pictish 
language unfortunately lies in a very small compass. Almost the 
only Pictish word given as such by an ancient writer is the well- 
known Pen val (or, as it appears in the oldest MSS of Bede, Peann 
Sahel), the name given by the Picts to the Wall’s End, or eastern 
termination of the Vallum of Antoninus. It is scarcely necessary 
to say the first part of the word is decidedly Cymric ; pen, head, being 
contrary to all Gaelic analogy. The latter half might be plausibly 
claimed as the Gaelic fal; gwall being the more common term in 
“Welsh for a wall or rampart. Fal, however, does occur in Welsh 
in the sense of inclosure, a signification not very remote. 

There is a collateral evidence on this subject which does not ap- 
pear to have been sufficiently attended to. In the Durham MSS of 
Nennius, apparently written in the twelfth century, there is an in- 
terpolated passage, stating that the spot in question was in the 
Scottish or Gaelic language called Cenaii. Innes and others have 
remarked the resemblance between this appellation and the present 
Kinneil ; but no one appears to have noticed that Cenail accurately 
represents the pronunciation of the Gaelic cean fhail, literally head 
of wall, f being quiescent in construction. A remarkable instance 
of the same suppression occurs in Athole, as now written, compared 
with the Ath-fothla of the Irish annalists. Supposing then that 
Cenail was substituted for Pean fahel by the Gaelic conquerors of 
the district, it would follow that the older appellation was not Gaelic, 
and the inference would be obvious. It is proper to observe that 
the terminus of the wall of Antoninus is commonly placed at Carmi- 
den, several miles to the eastward. There are, however, strong 
reasons for believing that Kinneil was the real termination, which it 
would be foreign to our particular province to discuss. 

Another evidence, and a decisive one if admitted in its literal im- 
port, is that the Irish missionary St. Columba was obliged to employ 
an interpreter when preaching to the Northern Picts. Skene, who 
regards the Picts as Gael, endeavours to get rid of this by making 
the interpretation refer to the Latin Bible, not to the saint’s dis- 
course ; and quotes Adamnanus as saying merely ‘‘ verbum Dei per 
interpretatorem recepto.” The entire passage, as it stands in Colga- 
nus, is as follows ;—‘ Alio in tempore quu Sanctus Columba in 
Pictorum provincia per aliquot demorabatur dies, quidam cum tota 
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plebeius familia, verbum vite per interpretatorem, sarxcto predicante 
viro, audiens credidit, credensque baptizatus est.’’—Adamn. ap. Col- 
ganum, 1.1. c. 32. Here it will be observed, Adamnanus does not 
say ‘“‘verbum Dei” which might have been construed to mean the 
Scripture, but “‘verbum vite, sancto predicante viro,” which can 
hardly mean anything but ‘‘the word of life, as it was preached by 
the saint.” A subsequent biographer will inform us how he under- 
stood the passage. There is a voluminous Irish life of St. Columba 
by Magnus O’Donnell, who states that he diligently consulted all 
sources of information then extant (¢.e.about a.p. 1500), among which 
were some very ancient vernacular biographies. In the abstract of 
O’Dannell’s work given by the Bollandists, the transaction already 
referred to 1s described in the following terms :—‘‘ Demorante viro 
sancto in predicta Pictorum regione, ac verbum vite gentili populo 
annunciante, inter alios adfuit quidam plebeius percupidus intelli- 
gere que predicabantur. Et quia idiomatis, in quo verba salutis 
proponebantur, erat ignarus, accivit interpretem, per cujus expositi- 
onem mysteria fidei a sancto predicata attente intelligens, ac aure 
ac animo devota excipiens, ipse cum uxore, liberis ac tota familia 
fidem Christi amplexus, salutari lavacro a viro sancto regeneratus 
est.”—O Donnell, 1. 1. c. 75. Here the biographer plainly asserts 
that the plebeian Pict did not understand St. Columba’s language, 
‘‘idiomatis erat ignarus,”’ consequently his vernacular language was 
not Gaelic. 

Chalmers, who perhaps maintains the absolute identity of the 
Picts with the Welsh rather too strongly, observes, that the ancient 
topographical appellations of the Pictish territory can in general 
only be explained by the Cymric dialects, giving as one strong point 
the number of local names beginning with the Welsh prefix aber, 
which he remarks was in several instances subsequently changed by 
the Gael into inver; Inverin, previously Aberin; Invernethy, for- 
merly Abernethy. Skene, who felt the force of this argument, tries 
to get rid of it by maintaining that aber is essentially a Gaelic word, 
being compounded of ath, ford, and dior, water ; and intimating that 
it cannot be similarly resolved in Welsh. :We shall not stop to re- 
mark on the utterly gratuitous nature of this etymology, nor to in- 
quire whether the estuary of a large river is a suitable place for a 
ford; but shall merely observe that the term may be much more 
satisfactorily accounted for by a different process. There are three 
words in Welsh denoting a meeting of waters ; aber, cynver and ynver ; 
respectively compounded of the particles a, denoting juxtaposition, 
cyn (Lat. con), and yn, with the root ber flowing, preserved in the 
Breton verb beri to flow, and all virtually equivalent to our word 
confluence. Inver is the only term known in any Gaelic dialect, either 
as an appellative or in proper names; and not a single local appella- 
tion with the prefix aber occurs either in Ireland, or ‘the Hebrides, 
or on the west coast of Scotland. Indeed, the fact that inver was 
substituted for it after the Gaelic occupation of the Pictish territories, 
is decisive evidence on the point; for, if aber was a term familiar 
to the Gael, why should they change it? 
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It will be sufficient to mention two more local appellations which 
can only be explained from the Cymric, viz. the Ochi! Hills in Perth- 
shire, Welsh wchel, high; Gael, uasal; and Brun Albain, according 
to the author-of the tract ‘De Situ Albani’ (supposed to be Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis), the name of the Dorsum Britannie, or ridge 
dividing the Picts from the Scots; Welsh bryn, aridge. The well- 
known Gaelic appellation is Drum Albain. Ochiltree in Ayrshire, 
within the limits of the Strath-Clyde Britons, is easily resolved into 
uckel, high, and tref or tre, hamlet or habitation; and is only men- 
tioned here for the sake of the analogy. Bryneich was the British 
name of the province of Bernicia, quasi regio montana, 

The Celtic terms adduced by Chalmers from the old Scottish laws 
are not so conclusive; most of them admitting of explanation from 
the Gaelic. Those from the Lowland Scotch dialect would be of 
some weight, if we knew precisely in what part of Scotland they ori- 
ginated; respecting which there is a lack of information. A suffi- 
cient number of Cymric words proper to the district between the 
Forth and the Frith of Murray, would go a great way towards de- 
termining the points in dispute ; and it is believed that such might — 
be found, if properly sought for. 

Respecting the territorial limits of the Picts, we may observe that 
much confusion has arisen from regarding Galloway as one of their 
ancient provinces. It is certain that in the age of Bede, and long 
after, there were no Picts in Galloway, which is uniformly represented 
as a British province (occasionally encroached upon by the North- 
umbrian Saxons), from the fifth to the ninth century. It is believed 
that Jocelin, abbot of Furness in the tenth century, is the earliest 
author who describes it as a Pictish territory ; and subsequently, the 
Picts of Galloway are mentioned by several authors, down to the 
twelfth century. Innes supposes them to have been refugees from 
the Scottish invasion; and Chalmers regards them as emigrants from 
Ireland, where there were several tribes of Cruithne, of whom little 
is known except that they were regarded as distinct from the Irish 
proper. We have now no materials for deciding this question, any 
further than by remarking that in this later period the term Picts 
was applied with some laxity of signification. After Kenneth Mac 
Alpin’s conquest, the Scottish kings are often called Pictish kings, 
and kings of the Picts, because they then ruled over the Pictish ter- 
ritory; and their subjects in Lothian are sometimes called Picts, 
though the majority of them were probably Saxons. It is therefore 
possible that the inhabitants of Galloway might be called Picts, 
though they were not properly such; as the English are popularly 
called Britons from inhabiting Great Britain. 

There has been some dispute respecting the import of the various 
terms by which the Picts have been designated. The idea that they 
were called Cruithneach by the Gael, because they were eaters of 
wheat, appears to have no sufficient foundation. Both Lhuyd and 
O’Brien concur in regarding the word as equivalent to brithneach, 
variegated, from their custom of staining their bodies. Chalmers 
ingeniously suggests that the Brython, mentioned in the Welsh 
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Archeology as a tribe distinct from the Lloegrians and the Cymru, 
were no other than the Picts; and that Cruithne is merely the Gaelic 
form of Brython, substituting as usual the guttural for the labial. 
Cruithneach may however be regularly derived from ¢ruth, figure or 
shape, and in this case both terms, as well as the present name of the 
Bretons, Brezounek, from Brez, Welsh brith, variegated, would be 
synonymous with the Latin Picti. This appears more probable than 
Owen’s interpretation, Peithwyr, quasi, inhabitants of the plains, 
which we know many of them were not; but, on the contrary, te- 
nants of the most rugged mountain districts in all Britain. 

It will be easily understood from the preceding remarks, that the 
writer considers Skene’s hypothesis of the substantial identity of the 
Picts with the present Highlanders as totally ungrounded. There 
are, probably enough, descendants of the Picts both in the Highlands 
and the Lowlands; but that the Scoto-Irish race gained the predo- 
minance in the former district, is demonstrated by the language, 
which does not differ in any essential point from that of the oppo- 
site coast of Leinster and Ulster; bearing, in fact, a closer resem- 
blance than Low German does to High German, or Danish to Swedish. 
The Albanic Duan, of the twelfth century, follows the analogy of 
the Irish Grammar throughout, and a recent Gaelic grammarian 
(Munro), observes that Knox’s Liturgy and other compositions of 
the sixteenth century do not differ from the Irish of the same period. 
It is believed that no instance exists of a similar identity of speech 
between tribes of different origin, as the Picts are allowed to have 
been, separated by their geographical position and living for cen- 
turies under a distinct government. If we suppose the Dalriadic 
Scots, whose migration from Ireland to the west coast of Scotland 
in the fifth century is a well- ascertained historical fact, to have even- 
tually become superior in numbers to the Picts, as we know they did 
in military and political power, the final prevalence of their language 
is easily accounted for. 

The subject of the general relation of the Irish or Gaelic to the 
other Celtic tongues, is too copious and difficult to be fully discussed 
at present. It resembles the Welsh in many points of grammatical 
structure, in a considerable proportion of its vocabulary, and in that 
remarkable system of initial mutations of consonants which distin- 
guishes the Celtic languages from all others in Europe. On the 
other hand, it differs in several material points, particularly in having 
a distinct genitive and dative case; the latter, in the plural number, 
bearing an evident analogy to the Sanscrit and Latin, to which lan- 
guages it also approximates in many affixes and other formatives, 
unknown in Welsh. To determine its exact place in the Indo- 
European family is perhaps the most difficult problem in philology. 
When all has been separated which can be fairly considered as ana- 
logous to the Cymric and Armorican, there still remains a great 
preponderance of terms which cannot be satisfactorily referred to 
any one race known to have inhabited Europe. Some are found in 
Finnish ; many more in Slavonic and the Romance dialects; while 
those corresponding to Sanscrit vocables are perhaps the most nu- 
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merous and remarkable of any. Some philologists have expressed 
an opinion that the Scoti or Milesians were of Germanic race ; or at 
all events had been subjected to Germanic admixture: and the Jan- 
guage, as we now find it, certainly gives some countenance to that 
hypothesis. For example, teanga is the only word current for tongue, 
totally different from the Welsh tavod; and leighis, to heal, leagh, 
physical, are evident counterparts of our Saxon term leech. The 
following words, constituting a very small proportion of what might 
be produced, may serve as further specimens of the class ;— 


Beit, both. 

Coinne, woman, quean. 

Daor, dear. 

Dorcha, dark. 

Dream, company, people; A.S. truma; O.E. trome. 
Drong, throng. 

Faigh, to get, obtain; Dan. faae. 

Feacht, fight. 

Frag, woman, wife; Germ. frau. 

Lairé, thigh; Dan. laar. 

Lagh, law. 

Lab, lip. 

Laoidh, poem, lay; Germ. lied. 

Lasd, loading, ballast; Germ. last. 

Leos, light; Jsé. lios. 

Lumhan, lamb. 

Sar, very, exceeding; Germ. sehr. 
Seadha, saw. 

Seal, a while, space of time; A.S. sael, sel. 
Seam, a peg or pin; Dan. sdm, nail. 
Sgad, loss, misfortune; Dan, skade. 
Sgaoil, separate, disperse; Sw. skala. 
Sgeir, rock in the sea, skerry; Zsl. skér. 
Sgarbh, a cormorant; Jsi. skarfr. 

Snaig, creep, sneak. 

Sneachd, snow. 

Sliochd, family, race; Germ. geschlecht. 
Slug, swallow; Germ. schlucken. 
Smachd, power, authority ; Germ. macht. 
Smeoraich, smear. 

Snaidh, cut; Germ. schneiden. 
Spaisdrich, walk ; Germ. spazieren. 

Spar, a beam or joist. 

Sreang, a string. 

Sreamh, a current, stream. 

Steagaim, parch, fry; Sw. steka, to roast, fry, broil. 
Strith, strife; Germ. streit. 

Trath, time, season; A.S. thrag; O.E. throw. 


Some of the above terms may have been introduced in the ninth 
and following centuries by the Northmen; but many of them occur 
in the oldest known monuments of the language; they are also ac- 
companied by many compounds and derivatives, which is commonly 
regarded as a proof of long naturalization ; and are moreover cur- 
rent in Connaught, where the Danes never had any permanent set- 
tlement. One of the most remarkable indications of a Teutonic 
affinity is the termination nas, or nis, exactly corresponding to our 
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ness in greatness, goodness ; ex. gr. breitheamnas, judgement, fiadhnis, 
witness, &c. This affix is too completely incorporated in the lan- 
guage to be a borrowed term, and it moreover appears to be signifi- 
cant, in the sense of state, condition, in Irish, though not in German. 
As far as the writer knows, it is confined to the Gaelic and Teutonic 
dialects. The Irish sealbh, property, possession ; adj. sealbhach, pro- 
prius, would. also furnish a plausible origin for the German selber, 
self, a word which has no known Teutonic etymology. These ap- 
proximations and various others which might be pointed out, not 
only to German but to Latin, Sanacrit, and other languages of their 
class, seem to show that the distinctive portion of the Gaelic tongues 
is of comparatively later introduction into the west of Europe, and 
that the Cymric and Armorican have more faithfully preserved the 
peculiarities of the ancient Celtic. For instance, the entire want of 
cases in Welsh, Cornish and Breton, is a mark of antiquity exhibited 
by no other European tongue, in its original condition. 

Respecting the affinity of the Gaelic dialects to each other, it will 
be sufficient to say that Irish is the parent tongue; that Scottish 
Gaelic is Irish stripped of a few inflections ; and that Manks is merely 
Gaelic with a few peculiar words and disguised by a corrupt system 
of orthography. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. JUNE 23, 1843. No. 12. 


The Rev. James Tare in the Chair. 


The Chairman stated that the Council had been furnished, through 
the liberality of Mr. Yates, with two or three hundred copies of a 
lithograph, intended to illustrate a paper, which appeared in Abstr. 
No. 2, entitled ‘‘Some Remarks on a Statue of Endymion, illus- 
trative of a Passage in Lucian.” The lithograph could not be 
transmitted through the post, without being folded and thereby ~ 
injured, but any member might procure a copy, on application at 
the London library. 

John Hills, Esq. Barrister at Law, was elected a member of the 

Society. 

Professors Herman, Lassen, and W. K. Grimm were proposed to 

the Society for election as Honorary Members. 

The Chairman read the report, which had been laid before the 
Council, agreeably to Rule VI. on the claims of Professor Herman ; 
after which the reports on the claims of Professors Lassen and 
W. K. Grimm were read (in the absence of Professor Wilson and 


Mr. Kemble) by the Secretary. 


A paper was then read :— 

‘On the Descent of the Magyar from the Ancient Persians.’ 
By Joseph Von Szabé, Professor of History, Lyceum, Oedenburg. 
Communicated by Mr. Bland. 

The author considered the name of Magyar to be a compound— 
Mag-ar. The first element of this compound is the same word as 
the Mayor of Herodotus (i. 101), and Ar probably represents the 
name of “Apioe (vii. 61). The Mahometans still use the name 
of Mug as a term of contempt fer the Parsis; and the ancient 
Magyar used to call such of their countrymen as continued heathen, 
Mokany. 

Herodotus mentions a Median race, the Sigynne, as dwelling in 
his time north of the Danube, and probably in the country of the 
Magyar ; but the author considered his countrymen as “‘ the descend- 
ants of the Magi Ariorum, that is, of the Medes, Persians, Parthians, 
and Neo-Persians, who were driven out by the Arabs, in 636, to the 
Caucasian mountains.” Although Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
generally gives to the Magyar the name of Tovpxor, yet he also ex. 
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pressly states that they were called ZaGaproi dogada (c. 38), that 
is Sabean Persians, for Herodotus tells us that the Persians were 
formerly called ’Apraio: (vii. 61). Procopius mentions the Magyar 
under the name of Zaferpol*, a word which may be resolved in 
like manner—the Sabean “Apoct ; and the country round Tiflis, in 
all probability, got its name of Sabarato as having been one of the 
localities inhabited by this people. Cinnamus, in his History (vol. i. 
p. 1), says: The Magyars were rots Ilépeats ravrogpovowvres, and 
that those who remained in Greece, in one of the early expeditions 
were called Sea, Magyarst. 

The Greek word Ovyypoi, and Latin Hungari may perhaps be a 
compound—Hunni Gurii, that is the Huns of Georgia. 

The author believed that most of the Persian names would be 
found to be significant in the Magyar language. He considered 
Smerdis to be the Magyar word esmeretes§, known; and Ochus to be 
okos, wise. Ormuzd was the Magyar Erjemeszté, contractedly 
Ormeszté, the quickener, one that gives life; and Ahriman was 
Armany, whence the expression te armanyos, thou sly one! Kavdus, 
’ the name of a Persian garment, was the same word as héntis, a 
coat. | 

Many of the terms of worship used by the Parsis are also to be 
found in Magyar. Thus :—‘‘ Daroun= Magyar Tarhonya, eine auf 
der Sonne getrocknete Mehlspeise ; Tchepie = Mag. Tsipé Vas, pin- 
cette de fer, Zange; Miezd = Mag. Muveszet contr. miiészet, fructifi- 
catio; keish = Mag. kéz, kaum; Atishdan = Mag. a’tuz tanya (now 
Tiizhely) der Herd; Aderan = Mag. A’derunye, das Dammerungs- 
licht; Sourak = Mag. Sziiréke, seicher ; Barsom = Mag. Berzseny, 
Fiirbesholz ; Barashnom no shabe = Mag. Verdsztinomo szoba, con- 
tractedly Veraszuno szoba, das Wachtzimmer; Havan=Mag. Kdvdn, 
cinctura putei superne; Mobed = Mag. Miihvéd; Herbed = Mag. 
Orvéd, Beschitzer (Conf. Wahl, 194, 294) ; Destur = Mag, Tisztur, 
Amtherr or Amtmann; Desturan destur = Tiszturon tisztur, ein Amt- 
mann iiber den Amtmann, &c. Conf. Anquetil du Perron.—Zend 
Avesta, iv. p. 529, et seq.” 

Many names of towns, hills, rivers, &c. are found alike in Hun- 
gary and in Persian districts. Kirmend may be compared with 
Kéormind ; Tarku with Tarké ; Badakhshan with Badacsony, a wine 
mountain in the Zala district; Sagh with Sag, a mountain in the 
Eisenburg district; Baskiri (Sogdiana Antiquorum) with Vaskiriek, 
where vas is iron; the name of the river Cyrus with Kérds, &c. 

_ The author stated that he had been able to explain, to a great — 


* De Bello Persico, i. 15, and De Bello Gothico, iv. 11. See also Agath. Schol. 
iv. 85: cai Odvvol LaBerpor. | 

+ Conf. Von Hammer. on the origin of the name of Sujis, in the Wiener Zeit- 
schrift, &c. May 1828. 

t¢ Conf. Anonymi Hist. Ducum. 1. 

§ It may be observed, that the Magyar sz is pronounced like s; s, like sh; cs, és, 
like our ch; cz, éz, like the German x; and that the y of gy, ly, ny, ty, performs 
the part of a liquid, and does nut constitute a distinct syllable. 
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extent, the Persepolitan inscriptions, as given in Lassen’s Keilin- 
schniften (Bonn, 1836). He believed them to be pure Zend, but the 
inflated style rendered them very difficult to translate. A passage 
was given, as a specimen, in the old Persian, accompanied with 
translations in Magyar and German. 

After the reading of this paper a discussion arose upon the ques- 
tion, how far the arguments which had been laid before the meeting 
could be considered as shaking the generally received opinion, that 
the Magyar was one of the Finnish languages.. 


The following paper was read before the Society on the 9th of 
June, but, owing to accidental circumstances, did not appear in the 
abstract of the proceedings of that evening. 

‘*On the Doctrine of the Cesura in the Greek Senarius.” By 
Professor Latham. 

In respect to the ceesura of the Greek tragic senarius, the rules, 
as laid down by Porson in the Supplement to his Preface to the 
Hecuba, and as recognized, more or less, by the English school of 
critics, seem capable of a more general expression, and, at the same 
time, liable to certain limitations in regard to fact. This becomes 
apparent when we investigate the principle that serves as founda- 
tion to these rules; in other words, when we exhibit the ratio- 
nale, or doctrine, of the cesura in question. At this we can arrive 
by taking cognizance of a second element of metre beyond that of 
quantity. ' 

It is assumed that the element in metre which goes, in works of 
different writers, under the name of Ictus Metricus, or of Arsis, is 
the same as accent, in the sense of that word in English. It is this 
that constitutes the difference between words like ty'rant and re- 
stime, or survey and survéy; or (to take more convenient examples) 
between the word Adgust, used as the name of a month, and au- 
gist, used as an adjective. Without inquiring how far this coin- 
cides with the accent and accentuation of the classical gram- 
marians, it may be stated that, in the forthcoming pages, arsis, 
ictus metricus, and accent (in the English sense of the word), mean 
one and the same thing. With this view of the arsis, or ictus, we 
may ask how far, in each particular foot of the senarius, it coincides 
with the quantity. 

First Foot.—In the first place of a tragic senarius it is a matter 
of indifference whether the arsis fall on the first or second syllable ; 
that is, it is a matter of indifference whether the foot be sounded as 
ty'rant or as restime, as Adgust or as august. In the following lines 
the words fjcw, wadat, eivep, rivas*, may be pronounced either as 


* The mark (’) placed over a syllable indicates the arsis. In order to exhibit 
this, it is convenient to omit the grammatical accentuation altogether. Beyond this 
two other points may here be noticed :—1. That no account is taken of trisyllabic 
feet; the sixth syllable meaning the last part of the third foot, even though that 
portion of the line, owing to the presence of tribrachs, dactyles, or anapeests, 
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i'w, wa'Aat, ec'xep, rd'vas, or a8 ixw!, radar’, evrep', reva's, without any 
detriment to the character of the line wherein they occur. 


“nikw vexpwy xevOpuwva Kae oxorov ruAas. 
wa'\at Kuynyerouvra Kat peTpoupevor. 
ec'rep Sexatos eo6" eos ra warpober. 


rivas wo8’ édpas raocde por OoaZere. 


or, 


‘nkw! vexpwy kevOuwva Kat exorov wudas. 
waka! cuynyerovyra Kat perpoupevor. 
evrep! xaos eo8’ epos ra warpoOer. 
riva's 200’ édpas racce poe GoaZere. 


Second Foot.—In the second place, it is also a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the foot be sounded as Azdgust or as august. In the 
first of the four lines quoted above we may say either ve'xpwy or 
vexpw'y, without violating the rhythm of the verse. 

Third Foot.—In this part of the senarius it is no longer a matter 
of indifference whether the foot be sounded as Adgust or as august ; 
that is, it is no longer a matter of indifference whether the arsis and 
the quantity coincide. In the circumstance that the last syllable 
of the third foot must be accented (in the English sense of the 
word), taken along with a second fact, soon about to be exhibited, 
lies the doctrine of the penthimimer and hepthimimer cesuras. 

The proof of the coincidence between the arsis and the quantity 
in the third foot is derived partly from @ posteriori, partly from a 
priori evidence. 

1. In the Supplices of A%schylus, the Perse, and the Bacche, 
three dramas where licences in regard to metre are pre-eminently 
common, the number of lines wherein the sixth syllable (7. e. the 
last half of the third foot) is without an arsis, is at the highest 
sixteen, at the lowest five; whilst in the remainder of the extant 
dramas the proportion is undoubtedly smaller. 

2. In all lines where the sixth syllable is destitute of ictus, the 
iambic character is violated : as 


Opnkxny wepaca'yres poyes TOAAW TOVY. 


Avo yepovrot'y Oe orparnyerra guyn. 


These are facts which may be verified either by referring to the 
tragedians, or by constructing senarii like the lines last quoted. 
The only difficulty that occurs arises in determining, in a dead lan- 
guage like the Greek, the absence or presence of the arsis. In this 
matter the writer had satisfied himself of the truth of the two fol- 
lowing propositions :—-1. That the accentuation of the grammarians 
denotes some modification of pronunciation other than that which 


should coincide with the seventh or eighth syllable. 2. That words followed by 
enclitics are dealt with as single words. It is well known that both these modes of 
expression are'in accordance with the current views of the Greek metres. 
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constitutes the difference between Atigust and augist; since, if it 
were not so, the word dyyedov would be sounded like mérrily, and 
the word dyyéAwy like disdble ; which is improbable. 2. That the 
arsis lies upon radical rather than inflectional syllables, and out of 
two inflectional syllables upon the first rather than the second; as 
Brce'r-w, Barca! g-a, not Brex-w', BreY-ao-a'. The evidence upon 
these points is derived from the structure of language in general. 
The onus probandi lies with the author who presumes an arsis 
(accent in the English sense) on a zon-radical syllable. Doubts, 
however, as to the pronunciation of certain words, leave the precise 
number of lines violating the rule given above undetermined. It is 
considered sufficient to show that wherever they occur the iambic 
character is violated. 

The circumstance, however, of the last half of the third foot re- 
quiring an arsis, brings us only half way towards the doctrine of the 
cesura. With this must be combined a second fact, arising out of 
the constitution of the Greek language in respect to its accent. In 
accordance with the views just exhibited, the author conceives that 
no Greek word has an arsis upon the last syllable, except in the 
three following cases :— 

1. Monosyllables, not enclitic; as opw'y, wa's, yOw'v, Suw's, vu'y, 
vuly, &e. 

2. Circumflex futures; as vepw', repw', &c. | 

3. Words abbreviated by apocope ; in which case the penultimate 
is converted into a final syllable: dw'y’, pecdeo'6’, xevre'r’, eyw'y’, 
&c. 

Now the fact of a syllable with an arsis being, in Greek, rarely 
final, taken along with that of the sixth syllable requiring, in the 
genarius, an arsis, gives as a matter of necessity, the circumstance 
that, in the Greek drama; the sixth syllable shall occur anywhere 
rather than at the end of a word; and this is only another way of 
saying, that, in a tragic senarius, the syllable in question shall gene- 
rally be followed by other syllables in the same word. All this the 
author considers as so truly a matter of necessity, that the objection 
to his view of the Greek cesura must lie either against his idea of 
the nature of the accents, or nowhere; since that being admitted, 
the rest follows of course. 

- As the sixth syllable must not be final, it must be followed in the 
same word by one syllable, or by more than one. 

1. The sixth syllable followed by one syllable in the same word.— 
This is only another name for the seventh syllable occurring at the 
end of a word, and it gives at once the hepthimimer cesura: as 


“Hew vexpwy kev pu! v@ kat oxorou TuXas. 
“Lernptows kdadot' ou ekeareppevor. 
‘Opov re ratarw'y re Kat orevayparwv. 


2. The sixth syllable followed by two (or more) syllables in the same 
word.—This is only another name for the eighth (or some syllable 
after the eighth) syllable occurring at the end of a word; as 
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 Odpun Bporewy ai'parwy pe xpooyeAa. 
Aaprpovus duvacras ep'rperorras arBepr. 


Now this arrangement of syllables, taken by itself, gives anything 
rather than a hepthimimer ; so that if it was at this point that our in- 
vestigations terminated, little would be done towards the evolution 
of the rationale of the cesura. It will appear, however, that in those 
cases where the circumstance of the sixth syllable being followed by 
two others in the same words, causes the eighth (or some syllable 
after the eighth) to be final, either a penthimimer cesura, or an 
equivalent, will, with but few exceptions, be the result. This we 
may prove by taking the eighth syllable and counting back from it. 
What follows this syllable is immaterial: it is the number of syl- 
lables in the same word that precedes it that demands attention. 

1. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by nothing.—This 
is equivalent to the seventh syllable at the end of the preceding 
word; a state of things, which, as noticed above, gives the hepthimimer 
ceesura. 


AynpOpor yeda'opa rapl|unrop de yn. 


2. The eighth syilable preceded in the same word by one syllable.— 
This is equivalent to the sixth syllable at the end of the word pre- 
ceding; a state of things, which, as noticed above, rarely occurs. 
When however it does occur, one of the three conditions under 
which a final syllable can take an arsis, must accompany it. Each 
of these conditions requires notice. 

a). With a non-enclitic mono-syllable the result is a penthimimer 
ceesura; since the syllable preceding a monosyllable is necessarily 
final. 


‘Acw ceBiLwv ov'v cdv'railuvnorpa xparos. 


No remark has been made by critics upon lines constructed in this 
manner, since the cesura is a penthimimer, and consequently their 
rules are undisturbed. 

8). With poly-syllabic circumflex futures constituting the third 
foot, there would be a violation of the current rules respecting the 
cesura. Notwithstanding this, if the views of the present paper be 
true, there would be no violation of the iambic character of the 
senarius. Against such a line as 


Kayw To gov vepuw! roe|vor avdtoy 


there is no argument a priori on the score of the iambic character 
being violated ; whilst in respect to objections derived from evidence 
2 posteriori, there is sufficient reason for such lines bemg rare. 

y). With poly-syllables abbreviated by apocope, we have the state 
of things which the metrists have recognized under the name of 
quasi-ceesura ; as ' 


Kevrerre pin gerde'a0’ eyw [recov Taper. 


3. The etghth syllable preceded in the same word by two syllables.— 
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This is equivalent to the fifth syllable occurring at the end of the 
word preceding; a state of things which gives the penthimimer 
cesura; as . 


Odpun Bporewy ai!parwr| pe tpooyeda. 
Aaprpous Suvacras ep'rperor|ras acBepe. 
AWvuxor ekw mpo'ayeAwloa owparos. 


4. The eighth syllable preceded in the same word by three or more 
than three syllables. —This is equivalent to the fourth (or some syllable 
preceding the fourth) syllable occurring at the end of the word pre- 
ceding ; a state of things which would include the third and fourth 
feet in one and the same word. This concurrence is denounced in 
the Supplement to the Preface to the Hecuba; where, however, the 
rule, as in the case of the quasi-cesura, from being based upon 
merely empirical evidence, requires limitation. In lines like 


Ka ré\Aa moAn’ exer'xacai| ducatov ny, 
or (an imaginary example), 
Tots curacy aoxidy!orpoporo|ty avdpact, 


there is no violation of the iambic character, and consequently no > 
reason against similar lines having been written; although from the 
average proportion of Greek words like eweccaca: and aomiénorpogot- 
ov, there is every reason for their being rare. 


After the details just given, the recapitulation is brief. 

1. It was essential to the character of the senarius that the sixth 
syllable, or latter half of the third foot, should have an arsis, ictus 
metricus, or accent in the English sense. To this condition of the 
iambic rhythm the Greek tragedians, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, adhered. 

2. It was the character of the Greek language to admit an arsis 
on the last syllable of a word only under circumstances comparatively 
rare. 

3. These two facts, taken together, caused the sixth syllable of a 
line to be anywhere rather than at the end of a word. 

4. If followed by a single syllable in the same word, the result 
was a hepthimimer cesura. 

5. If followed by more syllables than one, some syllable in an- 
earlier part of the line ended the word preceding, and so caused 
either a penthimimer, a quasi-cesura, or the occurrence of the third 
and fourth foot in the same word. 

6. As these two last-mentioned circumstances were rare, the 
general phenomenon presented in the Greek senarius was the occur- 
rence of either the penthimimer or hepthimimer. 

7. Respecting these two sorts of cesura, the rules, instead of 
being exhibited in detail, may be replaced by the simple assertion 
that there should be an arsis on the sixth syllable. From this the 
rest follows. — 
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8. Respecting the non-occurrence of the third and fourth feet in 
the same word, the assertion may be withdrawn entirely. 

9. Respecting the quasi-ceesura, the rules, if not altogether with- 
drawn, may be extended to the admission of the last syllable of 
circumflex futures (or to any other polysyllables with an equal claim 
to be considered accented on the last syllable) in the latter half of 
the third foot. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. 1. NOVEMBER 24, 1843. No. 13. 


Professor MaLpeEn in the Chair. 


The following works were laid on the table:— 

‘Organism der Sprache von Dr. Karl Ferdinand Becker. Zweite 
neubearbeitete Ausgabe. Frankfurt am Main, 1841.” Presented by 
the author. 

‘*The Numismatic Chronicle,’ No. 21. Presented by the Nu- 
mismatic Society. 

The Chairman read the Report which had been handed in to the 
Council, agreeably to Rule 6, on the claims of Professor Immanuel 
Bekker to be elected an honorary member of the Society. 


The following communications were then read :— 

1. ‘On the Berber* Language of Mount Atlas, generally sup- 
posed to be that of the ancient Mauritanians.” By F. W. Newman, 
Esq. 

Since the publication of Shaw’s Travels, information has gradually 
accumulated as to the wide geographical surface occupied by the 
dialects of the Berber tongue; and it appears to be now recognized 
by ethnographers as an established fact, that setting aside the im- 
ported Arabic, this single idiom spreads over North Africa southward 
to the furthest limit of the Great Desert, and eastward till it meets 
the tribes of the Tibboos in the longitude of Fezzan. Although 
Venture’s Vocabulary (which is said to be of considerable extent) 
and a few complete sentences of the language have been for many 
years accessible, yet the author believed that no materials were at 
hand in Europe for entering on a critical analysis of its structure 
and relations until the year 1833, when the Bible Society published 
the first twelve chapters of the Gospel of St. Luke in the Berber 
language. 

The English Americans claim the merit of having effected this 
object. From the first Number of the American Oriental Society it 
appears that Mr. Du Ponceau instituted investigations into the sub- 
ject, first through the late Mr. Shaler, American consul at Algiers, 
who furnished copious specimens of the language, and afterwards 


* These Berbers must not be confounded with the Nubians of the Nile, who are 
often called by a similar or identical name. 
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through Mr. Hodgson, late consul at ‘Tunis. Under the superin- 
tendence of the last gentleman, who is a zealous inquirer into 
African ethnography, the version of St. Luke already alluded to 
was made, by a Kabyle Berber of the mountains near Algiers (Penny 
Cycl. art. Berbers) ; and Mr. Hattersley is also named as having su- 
perintended the publication of the MS. when the Bible Society had 
purchased it of Mr. Hodgson. The author’s attention having been 
called to this version in 1835 by Dr. J. Cowles Prichard, he compiled, 
in 1836, an ‘ Essay towards a Grammar’ of the language, which was 
printed in the West of England Journal ; but having lately, through 
the kindness of Mr. Jowett, Editorial Superintendent to the Bible 
Society, obtained the loan of the Berber MS. of the four Gospels, 
written as it would seem by the same hand, and alike obtained 
through Mr. Hodgson, he was now induced to modify some of the 
conclusions at which he formerly arrived, and he thought his inves- 
tigations would not be altogether without interest to the Philolo- 
gical Society. He should probably hereafter publish as extended a 
dictionary and grammar as his materials would enable him to do;- 
believing that a well-defined acquaintance with this tongue would 
afford an advantageous fixed point for ethnographers in proceeding 
towards the languages of Soudan. 

The general conclusion at which the author had arrived was, that 
the Berber tongue has the most deeply-seated and all-pervading 
analogies with the Hebrew and Arabic; from which nevertheless it 
differs in vocabulary, probably quite as much as German from Greek. 
In conformity with the terms Indo-European and Syro-Arabian, 
(as Dr. Prichard styles the languages generally called “ Shemitic,’’) 
he proposed to employ the adjective Syro-African, to include (with 
the Syro-Arabian) the Berber and other African languages which 
answer similar conditions. If, as is probable, the Amharic shall be 
judged, like the Gheez, to belong to this group, it would be a 
matter of much interest to learn whether the chain of kindred lan- 
guages is or is not broken, between Abyssinia and the highlands of 
Atlas. The nation of the Tibboos intervenes, whose physical pecu- 
liarities may prepare us to believe that they, like the Berbers, are to 
be associated more with the Moor and the Arab than with the Negro ; 
and if any traveller could procure ample specimens of translation 
into that tongue, it would be a useful addition to our knowledge. 

The details on which the author founded his opinion concerning 
the Berber were the following; and tedious as they may seem, they 
afford the only means by which a right judgement can be formed on 
the subject. 

§ 1. On the Sounds of the Language.—The consonants demanded 
by the Berber language are nearly identical with those of Arabic. 
The P is wanting in both. The two harsh letters of the latter 


tongue, Dad and Za (, 4 and 5), are deficient in the Berber ; and in- 


sofar it approximates to the Hebrew; on the other hand, it has not, 
only the Ain, so characteristic of the Syro-Arabian, but also its 
kindred Ghain; and the Kha as well as Hha. It distinguishes D 
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and T from their aspirates*, yet not as the Arabs do; for with the 
latter the distinction is radical and significant, but with the Berbers, 
as with the Hebrews, it is purely euphonic. In fact, except in a 
very few words in which the accuracy of the transcript may be 
doubted, it would appear that in Berber the aspirate falls away from 
D and T when doubled, according to the well-known law of Dagesh 
Forte in Hebrew. Within the limits of Arabic itself, the K and G 
are known to have two different sounds, exactly the same as in Ita- 
lian, though without reference to the nature of the vowel following 
them; the Arabians preferring the soft and the Africans the hard 
sound: moreover the deep soft K of the Arabs, formed at the root 
of the tongue (which we call Koph or Qaf), is apt to change into a 
corresponding G-sound in the region of Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, and probably in other parts. These three (K, G, Q) are precisely 
the letters as to which the native Berber words fluctuate most in 
orthography ; in fact, the Berber, as the Persian alphabet, has five 
different characters to replace the two (K and G) of the Arabs: 
namely, so as to include the sound of the French J with the four sounds 
of K and G. Nevertheless, the author was disposed to believe that 


the French J (or ) has no legitimate place in a Berber book. It 


seems to denote a mere accidental and fugitive modification either of 
soft Gor of Sh. It may be added, that with regard tu the G-sound 
dialectally given to Q, which facilitates its degenerating into Ghain, 
the accuracy of the MS. cannot be safely trusted, for the two letters 
Ghain and Qaf (x and 4), as written by the Berbers, are 80 similar in the 
middle of a word as to be easily mistaken. On the whole we may 
say, that the Berbers have no sound foreign to the Arabic. It is 
true, that if the soft pronunciation of G or K should appear to be 
significant, radical and primitive, so as to add two new consonants 
to the alphabet, this would be peculiar, yet not more remarkable 
than the notorious differences of Arabic and Hebrew in this part of 
their grammar. Hitherto however the evidence would incline us to 
believe that the soft and hard G have no radical distinction of sense, 
and that the soft K (or Tch), which is very rare, is, like the French 
J above noticed, only a dialectal variation, sometimes of Sh and 
sometimes of G. 

The general laws of euphony, as to the formation of syllables, 
agree with the above. According to the strictest rule of pure Arabic 
two consonants cannot commence a Berber word, nor (with one or two 
doubtful exceptions) can more than two consonants anywhere come 
together in the same word. At the end of a word the Berber freely 
uses two consonants, and, compared with the ancient Arabic, appears 
hereby harsh and abrupt; but it probably is in this very point less 
harsh than the modern spoken Arabic. For the phenomenon is con- 
fined principally to the following cases : —(1.) feminine nouns ending 
in ¢ or th impure, as thagshishth, a girl, from agshish, a boy ; (2.) the 
termination né or nd in the third pers. plur. of many verbs ; the 
syncopated subjunctive of certain verbs, where a final vowel falls away. 


* Our double sound of th, as heard in this and thistle. 
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On the whole, the tendency of the Berber tongue seems to be 
towards a softer pronunciation than is established in Arabic. The 
author observed the Hf and the Q of Arabic words to fall away in 
Berber, where they formed a harsh combination : and he had counted 
six words either genuine Berber or else early Arabic importations, in 
which the An had been obliterated ; and in fact, this letter, as also 
the Hh and KA, is decidedly far rarer in true Berber words than in 
Arabic or Hebrew. 

In regard to the doubling of the consonants, if the MS. be ac- 
cepted as sufficient evidence, the Berber differs from the other two 
languages with which it was compared, in treating this (at least 
very often) as a mere matter of euphony. Much confusion in con- 
sequence arises in dealing with those Arabic words in which the 
duplication of a consonant modifies the sense. At the same time, 
even if this never happens with the Berbers (which the author would 
not assert), there can yet be no doubt that they understand and practise 
the peculiar dwelling of the voice en a consonant (unknown to the 
English, French, and Germane), in which the Arab duplication and 
Dagesh Forte of the Hebrews consists. 

The entire vowel system of the Berbers is, at least on paper, iden- 
tical with that of the Arabs. The whole MS. is carefully pointed, 
but the uncertainty of the vowels is in many words so great, that 
we must suppose either that the Arab notation is ill adapted to the 
Berber speech, or (what is quite as probable) that the pronunciation 
is very unfixed. In fact, with a different notation, nearly all the 
labour of the vowel-points might be saved. 

§ 2. On the Roots and thetr Inflerion.—Proceeding from this 
general agreement in consonants and the laws of syllables, the Ber- 
ber further displays a genius emphatically Syro-Arabian in the for- 
mation and inflexion of its verbal and nominal roots. It has a di- 
stinction of letters for this purpose into servile and non-servile, 
nearly identical with that of Hebrew and Arabic ; as also into robust 
and weak. The weak letters of course are W, Y, and A. I cannot 
positively ascertain whether A (or rather Elif-Hamza) is ever counted 
as a radical letter in any Berber verb; I suspect however that the 
sound is wholly unknown, since the translator prefixes the Hamza to 
every word (Arabic or native) that begins with a vowel, as regularly 
as the Greeks their spiritus lenis. Be this as it may, at least the 
. letters W and Y are often radical with verbs, and are then liable to 
become vowels, or to vanish in many of the inflexions, exactly as in 
the Syro-Arabian; and yet, however long their disappearance, they 
never fail to come back in other derivatives. What is equally cha- 
racteristic, two radical letters never so cohere as to be inseparable in 
a whole family. Even when they fall into juxtaposition for a while, 
it is felt that ‘‘ they meet but to part again.” The Gesm (or Sheva) 
which is then placed between them denotes in the opinion of some, 
nothing; in the opinion of others, a very short vowel, as in the 
English word suddén. ‘Though it may be said to unite, it as truly 
keeps them apart, and hence perhaps we may account for another 
phenomenon, distinguishing the Berber and the Syro-Arabian from 
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most Indo-European tongues, viz. that consonants in juxtaposition 
modify one another so little. Combinations such as Ab-tu, Adj-icha, 
though pronounceable by us, are justly regarded as harsh; they 
however do not appear to offend the Berbers any more than the Arabs 
or Hebrews. Having been led to this point, I may add, that the 
tendency of N in Hebrew to become assimilated to any consonant 
that follows it (a tendency only very partially existing in Arabic), 
shows itself in a few Berber words. Thus from Naggar, “last,” 
comes Thaggara and Thagra, ‘‘last state, at last,”’ instead of Thangara. 
This however seems to be the exception in Berber, and not the rule. 

As to the constitution of syllables, the Berbers appear to carry 
Syro-Arabian principles quite to an extreme. Syllabic arrangement 
is with them a mere. means to pronunciation of the consonants; and, 
as such, is liable to be at any moment broken up and reconstructed, 
on a shifting of the accent. If an enclitic pronoun or particle be 
appended to a verb, the effect may be to introduce an entire new 
division of the syllables. For example, we have ’Alman, ‘‘they knew;”’ 
Ur-’alman, ‘‘ they knew nat :” but if we add the particle -ara, which 
18 equivalent to the English “‘ ever,” and often follows the negative 
Ur, as in Greek zére follows od; we get, not Ur-’alman-ara, but Ur- 
a'limn-ara, ‘‘ they never knew,” or “ they knew not at all.” It will 
be conceded that this tendency is in accordance with the Syro- 
Arabian genius. 

Although the positive evidence offered by many Berber verbs, 
aided by the strong ahalogy of the Hebrew and Arabic, would lead 
us to believe that the Berber roots are generally or universally tri- 
literal, we cannot assert this as a proved fact. A singularly large 
proportion of them are on a superficial] view biliteral, owing, perhaps, 
to the suppression of a weak letter. On this matter the author had 
not entered into numerical reckonings; but experience had taught 
him, when he met with a triliteral verb, to conjecture that it might be 
Arabic, even if he did not know it as belonging to that language. 
He thought he was within the truth, in saying that for one full trili- 
teral root the Berbers have three apparently biliteral. 

§ 3. Structure of Verbs.—The Berber introduces into its verbs a 
distinction of gender, at least in the third person singular; exactly 
as do the Arabic and Hebrew. It has two principal tenses, the use 
of which seems to be identical with that of the (so-called) Past 
and Present of the other languages; and the habitual forms of its 
syntax are such, that there is little doubt of the possibility of trans- 
lating an entire Arabic book into Berber so as to retain word for 
word in the same position, with tense answering to tense, by an 
unchanging law. The verb regularly begins a sentence; the nomi- 
native case follows, and the accusative stands last. The same phe- 
nomenon predominates, which has given rise to the doctrine of Vau 
conversive in Hebrew, and Lam, &c., conversive in Arabic. The author 
was well aware that this is regarded by excellent judges as a highly 
unphilosophic and evén absurd doctrine; but that need not here 
concern us. It is enough that facts of the language exist which 
make this,—at least as a mechanical rule,—convenient to the 
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learner and plausible to the teacher, and that closely analogous 
facts exist in Berber. Thus Ninna, when isolated, must be trans- 
lated, “‘we have said;” but should the particle Ma, “if” or 
‘‘when,” precede it, the combination gives Maninna, ‘‘if or when 
we shall say.”” No more words are needed to show bow deeply the 
same feeling has worked at the basis of the Berber and of the 
Arab verb. 

' The mechanical forms are likewise to a certain extent similar, 
though not identical. Several dialects of Arabic have generated a 
new tense (besides those formed by auxiliaries), so that we have in 
all four uncompounded tenses, viz. the Imperative Mood, a Pre- 
terite, a Present or Aorist, and a fourth peculiarly Future. Such 
exactly is the case in Berber. Still more remarkable is it, that in 
many biliteral verbs a modification of the simplest Berber tense 
takes place, by dropping the final vowel, so as to produce exactly 
what De Sacy has named in ancient Arabic the ‘“‘ Syncopated Sub- 
junctive.”” Again, all other recognised languages of the Syro- 
Arabian stock produce derivative verbs, nearly such as we call 
Voices in Greek and Latin; for instance, the Niphal, Hiphil, Pihel, 
&c. of the Hebrew. A similar phenomenon is discovered in Berber. 
Owing to the numerous sources of possible error, the author felt 
diffident on the question whether the passive voice is ever denoted 
in Berber by mere vowel change, as it was in ancient Arabic and is 
in a few still subsisting verbs; but if this could be established, it 
would obviate some very perplexing difficulties. Hitherto he had 
ascertained the following derived forms of the Berber verb :— 


(1.) Primitive: Iphal*, he wrought. 
(2.) Causative: Ispakhal, he caused to work. 
(3.) Passive : Ittapahhal, it was wrought ; and in its participle,: 
Add: for Atti. 
(4.) Izpahhal: perhaps an accidental variety of the 2nd. 
(5.) Ishpahhal (if the MS. can be trusted, in a few 
verbs). 7 
6.) Impahhal ; derived from a verbal adjective. 
7.) Igpahhal: (denoting, it seems) he wrought tho- 
roughly. 
That which is here registered as the 3rd form is closely similar m 
its structure to the 5th of the Arabic, while its meaning is as in 
Gheez; for there the passive is produced by prefixing ta to the 
root. The 2nd form, which prefixes Js, deserves remark, as pre- 
senting a correspondence with the spoken language of Southern 
Arabia, according to the information of Mr. F. Fresnel. This ap- 
pears only from Gesenius’s paper on the Himyarite Language, in 
which it is not stated what is the meaning of that form. That 
which is placed 6th is opposed to Syro-Arabian analogies; but 
there seems to be positive evidence of the fact. Another coinci- 
dence not to be overlooked is, that the Berber produces what in 
Hebrew and Arabic are called Mimmated verbals: as, from Aksaw, 
* This verb is invented, to conform with the received method of denoting the 
derived forms in Hebrew. 
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“carpere, colligere, pasci,”. comes Maksaw, “pastor ;’’ from lu, 
“ natus est,” Milul, “ partus,” Mithlul, ‘‘ natalia.” Nouns of action 
or Gerunds are also derived from the verbs,'and appear (as far as 
they have been met with) to be as irregular as in Arabic; but it is 
not wonderful that they are not frequent, since in the spoken Arabic 
they seem to be undergoing the same gradual extinction as the 
Infinitive Mood has suffered in Greek. . 

The Berber participle active not only is unlike to Hebrew or 
Arabic in form, but has even a European aspect, as it ends in an 
and sometimes anf. Its use however is thoroughly Syro-Arabian, 
since it habitually supplies the place of a Present Tense in all three 
persons, the words Am, Art, Is, &c. being, as would appear, under- 
stood. 

§ 4. Pronouns.—In the first personal pronoun, and in the suffix 
for the second person, there is a close relation between Berber and 
the Syro-Arabian tongues; and it is worth while also to compare 
the Coptic :— - 


I We Thee You 
Hebrew. Anoki Anahhnu k kem, ken. 
Arabic. Ana Nahhni k kum, kun. 
° Nakni 
Berber. Nakki — ‘ (suffix) nagh k kun. 
(prefix) agh | 
Coptic. Anogh \ Anon k ten. 


A glance at the first column will show that the Berber pronoun 
has not been introduced from the Arabic. With such a similarity 
in the pronouns, it need not surprise us that the personal endings - 
of the verbs are very similar to those of the Syro-Arabian ; but it - 
is remarkable that the chief exception is in the first person singular, 
which ends in igh, a termination, beyond a doubt, coming from the 
k of Nakki, which, in another dialect, must have been sounded 
Naghi. Here.also we learn from Gesenius (Allgemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung, July 1841, p. 371), that the final & performs the same pur- 
pose in the Himyarite language, in the Gheez, in the Maltese, and in 
the later Samaritan. 

As to the ¢hird person of the verb, the author was not disposed 
to believe that in Arabic or Hebrew the inflexions have anything to 
do with pronouns at all. It was sufficient to say that in both gen- 
ders of the singular it is identical with Arabic and Hebrew, while 
in the plural it agrees with the ancient but not with the modern 
Arabic. The third personal pronoun of the Berbers is,— Natta, he, 
ille; Nattath, she, illa; pl. Nuthni, they, illi, ille, illa. The simi- 
larity of these to the Coptic, though not very close, is too close, we 
may conclude, to be accidental. We there find— 

Néthof, he; Néthos, she; Néthéd, they. 

A point of some interest, as assimilating the Berber to the Coptic, 
and contrasting it with the Arabic and Hebrew, is found in its 
taking affix or infix pronouns before the root of the verb as well as 
after. ‘lhis may be looked on as an African peculiarity, according 
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to a remark of Dr. J. Cowles Prichard, that the African languages 
are prone to inflexions at the beginning of words. Hazardous as it 
is to lay down a law on the subject, the author would venture the re- 
mark, that the principal verb of a Berber sentence takes its dependent 
pronoun suffired, while a secondary verb in a dependent clause has 
its pronoun as a prefix. One example will suffice :— 


Winna akkun-irzan, irzan-}; winna ay-irzan, natta 
Is-qui vos-accipiens, accipiens-me; is-qui me-accipiens, ille 
irza winna  ayidd-ashay’an 
accepit eum-qui me mittens. 


This may remind us of a well-known rule of German syntax. 

Even adverbs in Berber occasionally take suffix pronouns after 
them. One such instance is in striking analogy to Arabic idiom, viz 
the particle Ag/a, which is employed principally to mark the apo- 
dosia of a sentence (nearly as Lo! in antique English), and annexes 
to itself in a suffix form the pronoun which is needed as nominative 
case to the following verb. This is a perfect counterpart to the use 
of Enna in Arabic. 

The relative pronouns and their adverbial derivatives present 
several points of coincidence with the Syro-Arabian ; ‘but the only 
thing that deserves to be made here prominent is, that the same in- 
artificial and rather clumsy substitute is employed as in Hebrew, &c. 
for a true declinable relative; just as though in Latin, instead of 
saying, Is; quem Deus misit, we were to express ourselves, Js, quod 
Deus misit eum. At the same time, the Berbers have two different 
words, each uniting the idea of antecedent and relative is-qui, ea- 
gue, id-quod, &c., so as often to give much clearness and concise- 
ness to the phraseology. This has a close correspondence with 
the Coptic. 

§ 5. Nouns.—Berber substantives have a distinction of gender 
into masculine and feminine, but no neuter; and the feminine is 
generally denoted by the termination ¢ or th. This is Syro-Arabian. 
The th also often precedes, as in Thagshishth, ‘‘a girl;” Thamdint, 
‘‘a city;” Thabhhirth, ‘“‘a lake;’’ Thamshahuth, ‘a parable.” It 
is stated in the Penny Cyclopedia (article Berbers) that the 
initial Th is the definite article, but there are many difficulties at- 
tending such a supposition. If however it be so, it would seem to 
be the feminine definite article, as in Coptic; for it does not appear 
to attach itself to all nouns, but, as I think, to the feminine 
ones only, and to some of these it seems to be inseparably united. 
At the same time, the Berbers appear to have gratuitously incor- 
porated the Arab article Hi (or L) with many nouns, and it is 
conceivable that a like corruption of their native article may have 
taken place. Masculine nouns appear to take W at the beginning 
nearly ad libitum; as Agshish or Wagshish, a boy; but never 
Thagshish. It may be worth remarking, that in the Amharic lan- 
guage the definite article is O, which is looked on as a degenerate 
pronunciation of Ei. In the Berber there are occasional indications 
that W and U have the same power; but this must be left for 
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further inquiry, especially as the initial U (written od) is in Coptic 
the txdefinite article. 

_ Very characteristic of the Syro-Arabian genius is the use of 
nouns in regimen to make up for the want of a genitive case. The 
same thing exists occasionally in Berber, even with native nouns; 
although, since (just as in Chaldee and most dialects of modern 
Arabic) a particle has been produced equivalent to the English 
of, the Berbers are not obliged to resort to this method. What 
may deserve remark, the MS. often uses a redundant suffix pro- 
noun (which is a Turkish* idiom) to point out which noun is in the 
genitive case ; saying ‘‘ Brother of him, Peter,” instead of ‘Brother 
of Peter.” In two marked instances, namely Baba, ‘‘father,” and 
Yamma, “‘ mother,” the forms of the nouns before a suffix pronoun 
alter into Babath and Yammath. These, however, are exceptive cases, 
and point rather to a past than a present state of the language. 

The syllable Edh, or single consonant Dh, is perpetually attach- 
ing itself to the beginning of Berber nouns, with a close analogy to 
the Hebrew Eth and Oth, popularly called the sign of the accusative. 
This indeed occurs so often as to vitiate the use of vocabularies, 
if it be not carefully rejected from the beginning. 

§ 6. Remark on the Vocables of Berber.—A large portion of 
Arabic has naturally been introduced into the Berber. Indications 
nevertheless appear, that many words which are common .to the 
two languages are not importations, but a part of the native stock. 
In illustration of this we may quote the following examples, in which 
the Berber approximates rather more to the Hebrew than to the 
Arabic :-— 


Arabic. Berber. Hebrew. 
Qari, to read. Qara, to call, &c. Qara, to call, &c. 
: Qadas, to be holy. Qadash, to minister Qadash, to be holy. 
in holy things. 
Zid, to be excessive, Zrd, to sin. 4rd, to sin boldly. 


or in surplus. 


Ghazh (\z\z), to be Laghtdt (O09), Ghit or It (OY), to 


enraged. rage. be enraged. 
Hharath, to meditate. Hharash, to be wise Hharash, to medi- 
or circumspect. tate. 
Sag, market, street. Shig, ditto. Shig, ditto. 
Zhill (5\;), shade. Thili, ditto. Ssill (YY), ditto. 


It must at the same time be added, that various words which were 
at first supposed to be genuine Berber, have since been recognised 
as corrupted Arabic ; and in the course of a thousand years many 
successive importations may have taken place, which are now greatly 
disguised. , 

On these grounds the author rested the claim of the Berber to be 
regarded as a sister-tongue to those of which the Hebrew is the 


. * Only that in Turkish the order is reversed ; as “ Petri, frater ejus;” for “ Pétri 
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oldest literary type. It may be added however as remarkable, that 
the native Berber numerals are totally alien to those of Hebrew and 
Arabic. Of these numerals only the first is found in the Berber MS. 
of the four Gospels, all the rest being borrowed from the Arabic ; 
_ but the Shiluah dialect of the Berber, spoken further in the interior, 
retains an entire and distinct set of numerals, which, there can be 
no doubt, are the true Mauritanian roots. 

On the réading of this paper a discussion arose on the question, 
whether the Berber of Algiers was not so corrupted with Arabic as 
to afford a very unsafe means of testing the peculiarities of the 
Berber language generally. But it was observed, that Mr. Hodgson* 
had arrived at conclusions in some respects resembling those of Mr. 
Newman, from an extensive exafmination of the Berber dialects ; 
and it was also stated that the Rev. R. C. Renouard, who had paid 
particular attention to the study of these dialects, considered the 
Berber language as one of decidedly Shemitic character+. 


2. ‘On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands.”— 
(Continued.) By the Rev. R. Garnett. 

The remarks already made onthe Celtic languages have been made 
partly with the view of stating some of the apparent grounds for 
considering them as branches of that great family of tongués which 
has spread itself from Central Asia to the extreme west of Europe. 
One of the latest writers on the subject, Mr. Johnes, though he re- 
gards Asia as the cradle of the race, thinks it probable that the Celts 
did not, a8 is commonly supposed, pass by the Euxine and the 
Danube in their progress westward, but by Syna and Africa into 
Spain, and afterwards into Gaul. The serious objections to this 
hypothesis are:—1. There is no mention whatever in ancient his- 
tory of Celts either in Syria, Egypt, or Mauritania. 2. Ancient 
writers uniformly represent the Celts as intruders from the eastward 
upon the Iberians. 3. There is no positive trace of Celticism in any 
known African language; while every Indo-European dialect, from 
Hindostan to Portugal, shows unequivocal proofs either of admixture 
with Celtic elements or of a community of origin, and not unfre- 
quently of both. In the Romance languages, and some of the 
Germanic dialects, this phenomenon may be easily explained on 
historical and geographical data; but there are languages exten- 
sively prevalent, spoken by tribes remote, as far as we know, from 
all direct Celtic influence, that nevertheless exhibit many remark- 
able correspondences with that class of tongues, some of which are 
apparently too close to be explained by a remote collateral affinity. 
It will be sufficient'to give a few select instances from the Armenian 
and the Slavonic, both of which differ as strongly from Celtic in 


* Trans. of the Amer. Phil. Soc. Philadelphia, vol. iv. New Series, 1834. 

+ In the course of the evening it was mentioned that a vocabulary of Berber 
words might be found in Host’s Account of Morocco, translated from the Danish 
into German, a.p. 1781 ; and a vocabulary of Si’wah words in Minutoli’s Travels 
to this Oasis. Venture’s Vocabulary, already alluded to, was appended to Langlés’ 
TAinslation of Horneman’s Travels, but no copy of this translation has been found 
in the London libraries. 
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their organization and general characteristics as any members of the 
Indo-European family differ from each other :— 


ARMENIAN. CELTIC. 
dsiern...... hand ...se.00- GP.& W. dourh, dorn, fist. 
khuir ...... Sister....u chwaer. 

Gjur ...... Water ....06 W. dwr. 

ATGJ......006 Dear .uccceese W. arth. 

AzAry ...cce ETEE aecccecee —  derw, oak. 

MIS ceccoeses JES cescecece — mes, dish, meal. 
datel ...... fojudge...... -— dadlen, to litigate. 
bari.e.....s » Z00d ccccoceee Bret. brao; G. breagh. 
Pageanel... to salute...... W. G. pog, @ kiss. 

tun ...... coe ROUSE ...000 es G. dun, a fort; W. din. 
phaic ...... wood - G. fiadh; W. gwydd. 
AM ccccccese YOAL nsoccseee G. W. am, time. 

oskr .....- bone ..... sees W. asgwrn. 

gloukh head ......006 W. clog, in pen-glog; G. cloghan, skull. 
SIF weceseees LOVE secsceese W. G. serch. 

BIT ..cccesse MAN cevcceees G. fear; W. gwr. 
amis ...... month  eeerse W. mis. 

]OUSIN....00 M900 ceccceses — Tloer. 

KhOZ ...... SWENE. co. ,000. — hwceh. 

AVJat ..ccee SEWVET ..occeeee G. airgiod. 
AMAIN.,...0- SUMIMET . 0000. — sambradh. 

boun ...... trunk, stock. W. bon; G. bun. 

I werah soe OVEF, UPON... — gwor, gor; G. for. 
kin ...... coe WOMAN 00... G. coinne. 

ter, Jord; gen. tearan ... W. teyrn. 

khagzr ... sweet........ ; — chweg. 

Bil ....cecee Dtbbcoccececees G. ail, other. (Cf. Gr. dA.) 


The coincidences with the Slavonie dialects are much too nu- 


merous to be here given at length. 


In the following list an attempt 


is made to point out some of the most remarkable :—. 


SLAVONIC. 
baba......... an old woman ........4 Iv. 
blag .....0... 00d wec.scecccccssocssece 
blesk ...... Drightness.cc.cccsececese 
blejat (Rus.) to bleat.......00..ese0.  W. 
Dlato....cecce MUG .ceccscccsersscccsess — 
to prick, to butt with 
bodat (Rus.) { the horns ....s.006 
bONJU....00.. o EL fight ..rcecssesecee cooe Ite 
DAN ...ceceee BALElE cceccccccccsecesse — 
briju .......0. T shave wescccceccvccee We 
FT Br’z 2.0... GUuiCk ccccccccssecccsece 
briag......... bank, shore cccccscevses Ge 
ViLAZ ......000 CONQUETOT.ceccorescescce Wa 
Vlaga......see MOESLUTE cevescserereses — 
Viaduika ... rtsler..scccccessossceses _— 
Vlas ..ccceeee RET rccrereseccccsccccnce = 
WK cccssccee WOU ..cessescseccccrscoce Ire 
vi’na ......6 we WO ee .ccerececsserceces We 
VrFan ..c..0008 raven, black....seceo.e. Ir. 
vriema, gen. vriemene, time...... eee 
varit (Rus.). to boil ......00. cocseceee Wi 
VOZ  ..e00. ... upwards; vuisok,high Ir. 
Wrt ....0 wee BZATAER  ....40- secesese 


* G. Gaelic; W. Welsh; Bret. Breton. 
7 The medial comma represents the hard jerr. 


VOL. I. 


CELTIC. 
badhbh, sorceress. 
breagh ; Bret. brav. 
blosg, light. 
bloeddiaw, to ery out. 
llaid. 


pwtiaw, to butt, poke. 


borr, victory ; berras, soldier. 
braine, captain, chief. 

byrrau ¢o crop. 

pres; Ir. brise; E. brisk. 

braighe ; W. bre, high ground ; Sc. brae. 
buddyg 

gwlych; Ir. fliuch. 

gwiedig; Ir. flaith. 

gwallt ; Ir. folt. 

breach. 

gwian; Ir. ollan. 

bran. raven, black ; W. bran, raven. 


Bret. breman, now. 


berwi. 
uas, up; uasal, high, nodle. 
gort. 


A soft jerr is denoted by (1). 
L 
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SLAVONIC. Cextic. 
viera......... SOith ..cccccccccoseeees We gwir; Ir. fior, true. 
glava ...... REG oocrrccccsaccsvees —  peh-glog; Ir. clogan, skuld 
glas ...... ace VOICE .ccccccccceseseese W.  llais. 

gor’kui...... Dither... ccccccccescones Ir. geur, sour, sharp. 
BFOM oc... Chunder .scscscores . Bret. kurun (xepavvds). 
debel ...... thick ........000 coows. W. tew. 

dlani_ ...... palm of the hand ... W.G. dourn. 

Debt crrcccrecvercceees Ir. dlighe; W. dyled. 

Gol ....00... VALLEY .esececsscececeeee W. dol. 

drozd, drozg thrush.......... ee eceeee —  tresglen. 

Olbri......00. Valley ......c0ececeeeeee = adyffryn. 

ZIMA.....0500 WINKET ..0..004. coves = gauav, anciently gaem. 
kash’ll ...... cough .....cscsceoees we. G. cas; W. pas. 
kobuila...... MaGre ...cccccsecssoveee —=  capull; W. keffyl, horse. 
kolieno...... knee ....... oe seececace —  giun; W. glin. 

kovatz ...... smith ..... ee eccesascoee W. gov. 

kradu ...... T steal ...cccccseeseee G.  creachaim. 
kr’v¥......00. blood ...... sescessscoee W.  crau. (Lat. cruor). 
krag(Polish) circle ...... oo etceececce —  crwn, round. 

liek ...ccccce MEDICINE ....0cececccees Ir. leigheachd. 

ag. ccceces QTOVE seccccsecsecsees . W.  lwyn ( Rom. Aédyyos). 
mal .......0. little ..rcccccees cssceoe <= mal, small, light. 
MINU.....050. T pass ...coccccceceoeeee —=  myned, fo go. 

MI’ eee... L milk..ccoosssceseceeee Ir. blighim. 

MOTE. ...s000e SCD cccocesscseescescocee We G. mor. 

BAS coccccees JOEEN  seccseees .. W. mes, a meal; E. mess. 
Yad ose. ..c0e WiLlENg veccrsecvaseces —  rhad, free, gratuitous. 
pani (Illyr.) trunk of a tree ...... — bon; Ir. bun. 

FOUNO 2... JlCECE wccrecsscoseseeses W. rhawn; Ir. ron, hair of animals. 
BAlO ...cccses SObooe coccccccscssecceoe Ir. sail. 

slob ...... «- weak, infirm ......... W.  clov. 

Slava....cecee QUOTY ccosssccessssescee Ir.  chiu (Gr. edéos). 

BLU voo.ccrce SETUGNE coccccsecsessee —= sgolog (Ger. schalk). 
Blied ......... foobstep ....scccerseess — _sliocht (E. slot). 
snieg- ...... SNOW ..ccecsecees ccoooe ==  sneacht. 

soloma(Rus.) straw ........ss.s000084. We  calav. 

son (Russ.). sleep .........ccccrs. G.  suain. 

SUCH ......000 GY coccsesscsessecsesees We.  sych. 

Srzde ...... heart ...coccssecocsseee G.  cridhe. 

Brieda ...... Middle...ccccoccocsssoee W.  craidd. 

CUI occccoee REGgE ....ccceceereeeee, G. dun, fort. 

Chery .sceee WOTM vorcccersccesseees —~  cCrumh. 

Shirok 2.2... Broad .esccceccceesscees — sir, long. 

shui ......... left, sinister ...00... W. aswy. 


Many of the above terms have undoubtedly only a collateral affi- 
nity, as they co-exist in Sanscrit and other languages; but others 
are, as far as is at present known, peculiar to Celtic and Slavonic, 
and exhibit an absolute identity of form and meaning such as we 
should hardly expect, @ priori, to find in languages so remote from 
each other. Among the former class may be noticed the root cas 
(cough), as a good example of the agreement as well as of the dif- 
ference of the various members of the great Indo-European family 
of tongues. The Sanscrit kas, Gaelic cas, Lithuanian kosulys, a 
cough, kostu, I cough, and Slavonic kusheli, exhibit the guttural 
initial ; the German Austen, Lowland Scotch host, Armenian huz, the 
aspirate; the Welsh and Armoric pas, and Greek Gy, the labial; 
and the Latin tussis, the dental. The Kurdish goka bears a singular 
- resemblance, not only to the upper German kauchern and the En- 
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glish cough, but also to several Finnish dialects; Finnish proper, 
kihkd, kokhé; Esthonian kohhd; Hungarian kéhe; Lappish kossas. 
We may here remark, by the way, that this and a variety of similar 
instances would lead one to suspect that the Finnish and commonly 
so-called Indo-European languages may be more nearly related to 
each other than the generality of philologists seem willing to allow. 
Another word, appearing in both lists; Armenian tun, house, 
Slavonic tuin, a hedge, is deserving of notice for its probable identity, 
not only with the Celtic dun, din, but also with the German zaun, a 
hedge; Anglo-Saxon tun, a hamlet; and lowland Scotch town, a 
homestead. The radical idea is that of inclosure, as is proved by 
the primary verbs ; Anglo-Saxon tynan (still extant in the Lancashire 
tyne, to shut), and Irish dunaim, I shut, inclose, barricade. Another 
remarkable word is—Russian son, Gaelic suain, sleep. ‘Though 
these words are undoubtedly cognate with the Sanscrit swapna, it is 
worthy of notice that they agree closely in form with the Pracrit 
suna, produced, agreeably to the genius of that dialect, by the elision 
of the medial consonants. The Greek and Welsh have duplicate 
forms: Gr. trvos, W. hep, from swapna; and Gr. edv), W. hun, 
from suna. Asimilar phenomenon may be observed in the Pali and. 
Pracrit pati, Doric wori, Armenian pat; compared with Sanscr. prati, 
Ionic wpére, ordinary Hellenic zpds. It is possible that a careful 
analysis of Pali and Pracrit forms, for which there are unfortunately 
few facilities at present, might lead to the discovery of analogies be- 
tween Sanscrit and the languages of Europe which have not hitherto 
been suspected. a, 

The extensive affinities of worm, which is found in one form or 
other in nearly all languages of the class, have been repeatedly 
noticed by German philologists as examples of the interchange of 
the guttural initial (Sanscrit Arim?, Lithunian krimis) with the pa- 
latal (Slavonic cherv) and the labial (Latin vermis, Engl. worm, 
Welsh pryv). They appear to have overlooked our grub, which has 
a decidedly Celtic aspect, and, rather an unusual phenomenon in 
English words, agrees more closely with the Gaelic form crumh than 
the Welsh pryv. This however does not prove it to be adopted from 
the Gaeli¢, since, though the Welsh prefers the labial form to the gut- 
tural, it has in many eases.duplicate forma, e.g. crys and pres, haste. 
Cruv may therefore have existed in the Lloegrian British though not 
now found in Welsh. 

With respect tothe second class of terms, namely those appa- 
rently peculiar to Slavonic and Celtic, the resemblance of such terms 
as vran and bran, raven ; kovatz and gof, smith ; v/aduika and gwledig, 
chief, illustrious; is too obvious to be here insisted on. It is diffi- 
cult to say how far they may or may not be borrowed, as we have 
scarcely any data for ascertaining the ancient juxtaposition or ab- 
solute separation of the tribes. Tacitus informs us that the language 
of the stii* approximated to that of the Britons. If that were 
really the case, it might be conjectured that there is at least one 
relic of their speech in the Lithuanian merga, maiden (Welsh merch), 

* The name of Zstii may have been given to some of the neighbouring tribes, as 
well as to the Finnish race, which is represented by the modern Ests. 
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‘a term which has not a little puzzled the native etymoiogists. Ge- 
nerally speaking, however, the Lithuanian and Lettish languages show 
fewer correspondences with Celtic than are found in the ecclesias- 
tical dialect, or ancient Slavonic. This, there is reason to believe, was 
the language of the Pannonian provinces, where it is possible those 
who spoke it might have more or less intercourse with Celtic tribes. 

A remarkable word found in all the Slavonic dialects, but admit- 
ting of no etymological explanation within their limits, is dolvan, an 
idol or statue. Pott, in his ‘ Dissertation on the Lithuanian Language,’ 
after giving the forms of it in the different dialects, adds—‘‘ Mihi 
etymon vocis ignotum.” Grimm also points it out as a very pecu- 
liar word in the last edition of the ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ without 
attempting to account for it. An etymology, appearing at least 
plausible, is furnished by the Armorican peuivan, of which Pelletier 
gives the following account in his ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Bre- 
tonne’ :—‘‘ Prutvan: a long stone, erected perpendicularly in the 
form of a pillar or post; a rough unwrought column. This word is 
current in Basse Cornouaille, towards Audierne, where several of 
those stones occur on the high roads and in waste places. It isa 
compound of peul—post or pillar—and man, figure, personage, ap- 
pearance ; signifying perhaps the appearance of a man standing 
upright ; the form of the first plural (peulvanet) denoting beings 
that are animated, or reputed to be so. May not our ancestors have 
placed those stones as objects of some sort of worship or religious 
ceremony, and as a kind of idol?’ The idea that those monuments 
were objects of religious reverence in the Druidical times is generally 
adopted by the antiquaries of Britany, and it is stated that the 
peasantry have still some vague superstitions respecting them. We 


‘ . may here remark, that the Wallachian balavanu, evidently the same 


as the Slavonic word, simply means a large stone, thereby approxi- 
mating more to the Celtic peulvan in material import. If we admit 
the identity of the terms, it would follow that the Slavonians have 
been the borrowers in this instance, the component parts of the word 
being significant in Celtic but not in Slavonian ; nor, it is believed, 
in any other Indo-European language. This might lead to an in- 
teresting inquiry whether, and to what extent, the mythologies of 
the two races appear to be connected, The setting-up a pillar of 
stone or wood as-a rude symbol of some deity appears to have been 
a practice almost universal with pagan nations. 

The occurrence of Celtic words in the Albanian language may be 
easily accounted for, as we know that Celtic tribes were intermixed 
with the Thracians as late as the time of Trajan. One of the most 
remarkable coincidences is the term for egg: Albanian Bet (pro- 
nounced vi), Cymric wy. Here again the Gaelic ubh is more remote, 
though it accords very well with the Latin ovum and Greek w&dyr 
(AEolic @Fév). Groua, woman, may be referred either to the Gaelic 
gruag or Welsh gwraig. Dovre, hand, is more analogous to the Welsh 
or Gaelic dourn than to the Slavonic dlani. Most of the words 
common to Celtic and Albanian are however identical with those 
already pointed out in the Slavonic dialects, and may have been in- 
troduced from that quarter. — - . 
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Several members of the Society having expressed a wish that 
notice should be given of the subjects to be discussed on particular 
evenings, the Council have ordered it to be announced, that on Fri- 
day, December the 8th, the following papers will be read : 

lk. “On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands ” (con- 
tinued). By the Rev. R. Garnett. 

2. ‘‘On English Pronouns Indeterminate.” By E. Guest, Esq. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. : DECEMBER 8, 1843. No. 14. 


The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor of Luanparr in the Chair. 


Professors Herman, Lassen, and W. K. Grimm were elected ho- 
norary Members of the Society. 


The following communications were then read :— | 
1. ‘*On a Greek Inscription lately found in Corfu.” By the Rev. 
Dr. Hawtrey. 

The inscription, of which a fac-simile i is here given, was found on 
a broken tomb near the site of ancient Corcyra, in the month of 
October 1843. It was received from Corfu about five weeks since. 
It is not difficult to collect from the words the following history : 

Tlasias, the father of Menecrates, in whose honour the monument 
was inscribed, was a native of CXanthe, a town of the Locri Ozole. 
That tribe was one of the most uncivilized in Greece, even so late 
as the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides, in that short and lucid 
sketch which he has prefixed to his History, after speaking of the 
islander? in general as pirates, and as not ashamed of their predatory 
lives, but as rather proud of them, adds this—xai péxpe rovde woANa 
rns ‘EXAdoos rT? waka Tpdry véperat, wepl re Aoxpous Tous 'Ogenas 
, eee Kal rH ravrn Hrewor’ To Te ardnpopopeto Bat TOUTOLS TOtS NTEipw- 
ras dro ris madauds Anorelas éupeuéynxe. They probably differed 
little from the modern KAégres, and their country may have been as 
unsafe for strangers as the Albanian and Mainote mountains are at 
the present day, 

Tlasias however seems to have been the father of two sons, who 
had inherited or learned more peaceful habits. Even in this wild 
country the beneficial institution of private xpokevia (for we can 
hardly suppose that any public regulation yet existed) had been 
established, and Menecrates had become the xpdéevos of the mer- 
cantile people of Corcyra. This colony of Corinth maintained the 
habits and rivalled the wealth of its metropolis, and though Dorian 
in race, had the enterprizing character of Ionians. To obtain 
‘Native protection in every port to which commerce might direct the 
ships of Corcyra, must have been very desirable, and among a race of 
pirates and robbers peculiarly so. It is probable that in the relation 
of rpdfevos Menecrates often defended the Coreyrean merchants from 
the injuries of his rude countrymen, and it is natural that he should 
occasionally visit, perhaps as a merchant, the people on whose gra- 
titude he had a claim. It seems that in one of these voyages he was 
drowned, but that his body was carried to the shore of Corcyra. 

The friendship of the dju0s, who were always the most powerful 
party in the maritime nations of Greece, honoured their benefactor 
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with a public funeral and a marble monument. His brother Praxi- 
menes may possibly have been saved from the storm, in which Me- 
necrates perished ; at all events he arrived in time to join with the 
Corcyreans in paying the last honours to his brother, and in com- 
memorating their joint act by the verses which were inscribed on 
the tomb. The verses in more modern letters are as follows: the 
lacune are filled up from conjecture in smaller letters. 


© HYIOY TAAZIAFO MENEKPATEOS TOAE ZAMA, 
OIANGEOS FENEAN: TOAE A AYTO! AAMOZE ENMOIE!- 
ES FAP NPOSENFOZ AAMOY OI1IAQZ: AAA ENI NONToz 
OAETO: AAMOZION AE KA®@:cEto révO0s Exacrov' 
MPASIMENES A AYTOE yqaias ANO NATPIAOZ ENGON 
ZYN AAMO!I TOAE ZAMA KAZSIFNETOIO NONECE. 


On this inscription it may be remarked :— 

1. That the form of the characters, compared with that of other early 
letters, seems to belong to a period as early as that of Pisistratus. 

2. That the choice of heroic rather than elegiac verse is also a 
mark. of antiquity. 

3. That, though early, it is not among the earliest inscriptions, be- 

-causé it possesses the letters 0, &, and ®, which are expressed 

respectively by two characters in the following inscripticn on a co- 
lumn. It is the third in Boeckh’s Collection :— 


NA AIOZ EKNHANTOI! AEKZAI TOA AMEN AEX 
ATAAM 
ZOI FAP ENEYKHOMENOZE TOYT ETEAEEZEZE 
TPONHON. 


[Boechk would read TPO®QON, as a harsh Dorism for TPA®QN, 
‘‘the sculptor ;’”’ it is perhaps better to consider Tpdgwy the name 
of the artist, and”Expayros the name of the dedicator. The form of 
the first letter, in the inscription, has more the likeness of a broken T 
than of a T’.] 

4. That this inscription is read throughout from right to left, not 
Boverpogndéy. I believe this to be very unusual. 

5. That we find in this inscription a complete alphabet, with the 
exception of B, Z, X, ¥, which letters happen not to be wanted in 
any of the words. O, E, serve for both vowel sounds of the respect- 
ive letters, and H has its original power as an aspirate. 

6. That there is something very singular in the use of the digam- 
ma, indicating a period in which the letter was passing into desue- 
tude, and rather carelessly employed. It does not take the place of 
Y in airés. The word Oiay@éos, genitive of OiaryOevs, which pro- 
bably was originally written Oiay@éFs OiarOéFos, is in this inscrip- 
tion read as a trisyllable. I believe that no instance can be found 
in the Homeric poems of such a contraction. Again, the penultima 
of mpdzevos is lengthened, not as we find in Ionic, Doric, and Attic 
poets by the insertion of . after e, or by adding the F in the same 
place, but by introducing the F after ». Now this is altogether dif- 
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ferent from all usage of that letter as hitherto found. It has gene- 

rally been considered as a radical letter, which after a time indeed 
was lost to the language, but which, in no age, was inserted ad libi- 
tum. In this word, had the letter preceded the », all would have 
been plain: xpéfeFyvos would have had its penultima common, as the 
vowel precedes a mute and a liquid. The letter would never have 
interfered with the quantity; whereas its present place in xrpdfevFos 
would have made the e necessarily long, and the letter could not 
have remained there, if the word were used, as it commonly must 
have been, for a dactyl. | 

7. That the «in TAaolas is lengthened arbitrarily. Tdaolas, were . 
the dialect not Doric, would have been TdAnslas from rAdw, as 
Krnoltas from craw* ; but in neither word could the « have been length- 
ened, unless év dpcec, whereas here the syllable is éy Oéce:. 

8. The aoristus passive rovfOn is used for the goristus middle 
éxovhearo. I can neither find nor recollect any instance of a similar 
usage. In every other part of the inscription the Dorie change of n 
into a is observed, but here we have xov70n for rova0n. One might 
almost be tempted to believe that the workman employed to cut the 
letters spoke a different dialect from that in which the verses are 
composed. The Doric genitive, -w for -ov, is not used in this in- 
scription. 


2. “ On English Pronouns Indeterminate,” by Edwin Guest, Esq. 


In Anglo-Saxon the word man often takes the place of a pronoun 
indeterminate, as man geaf him they gave to him, man mihte geseeno 
one might see, &c. In the Old-English the use of the plural noun 
seems to have superseded that of the singular, and we meet with such 
phrases as men it herd they heard it, men sais they say, where sais 
represents the plural of the northern conjugation. At the beginning 
of the twelfth century another pronoun indeterminate made its appear- 
ance, which has left very marked traces behind it in our literature. 
The Old-English me was used in the same constructions, and for the 
same purposes as the Anglo-Saxon maz, and some philologists would 
not scruple to term the one a mere corruption of the ether. But 
there are no questions in philology more difficult than those which 
relate to the n-letter, and the inquiry could only end by involving 
us in all the perplexities of the mysterious Nunsation. Perhaps we 
may more safely consider this pronoun as the second element of the 
Latin ne-mo and ho-mo, and consequently also of the Anglo-Saxon 
gu-ma a man, which of course must be identical with ho-mo. From 
which of our spoken dialects it worked its way into our written lan- 
guage does not very clearly appear, but as it was known to the Low- 
Dutch, and is earliest found in our Southern MSS., the probability 
is that it came from one of our Southern dialects. 

1. “Nu me pe bringad per Su beon sceait.” 

Now man thee bringeth, where thou shalt bide. —The Grave. 


* Of couree it is not meant to speak of these as verbal forms in use, but ‘merely 
us those from which the respective futures are etymotogically deduced. ; 
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. “Dises geares me began serost ‘to weorcenne on pan niwan 
mynstre on Ceorteszge.” 
This year they began first to work on the new Minster in 
Chertsey.—S. Chron. A.D. 1110. 


3. ‘¢ First lord he was in Engolond, of whom me spekip 3et.” 
R. Glou. 11. 
4,  ‘*Wo so were of take mya hert oper myd hynde 
Me ssolde smyte of hys heuede, 3yf me my3te hym fynde.” 
R. Glou. 414. 
5. “Plenty me may in Engelond of alle gode y se.” 
R. Glou. 1. 


6. “The kyng asked drynk of that present— 
Me broughte hit him in a coppe of gold, 
The kyng therof drank, that he ne schold.”—K. Als. 7857. 


7. ‘Ne me teendeth not a lanterne and putteth it undir a bushel 
but on a candelstick,” &c —Wielsf, Matt. 5. 
8. ‘‘ Thou that prechist that me schal not stele, stelist—thou that 


techist that me schadl not do lecherie, doist lecherie.” —Wicléf, 
Rom. 2. 


9. ‘‘ The emperour tho het in haste 
Me schold here into prison kaste.”—Och. Imp. 218. 


10. ‘* Me levede noght that sche seide.”—Jb. 230. 


In place of this indeterminate pronoun, the Friesish has two forms, 
min and me, the latter of which seems to be always used as a suffix * 
to the verb, as momme one may, somme one should, &c. These 
phrases are seldom, if ever, made use of by modern Friesish writers, 
though found in almost every page of the old poet Gysbert Japicx. 


11. ‘* Sjogh dy greate maesters holle 
Momme uwt socken kraeg naet sjean 
In dear efter him dy dolle 
Iz troghackle’ oer al sijn klean.” 


See the great masters noll ! 

Out of such a ruff one may not see— 

And there after him the fool, 

Is beslash’d o’er all his clothes. —Jolle in Haytse-jem. 


12. ‘* Gietme den ford ijnne tjercke ? 
Nee: mar aerne to jier-mercke.” 


Gee they then forrad to the kirk ? 
Nay! but somewhere to the fair.—ZJb. 


13. ‘In hier sjochtme dat de hijmmel yeu besondre foarsorge oere 
minachen het.” 


* In old Dutch writers, however, and also (it is believed) in the present boor- 
speech of Holland, we occasionally find this pronoun used precisely as in Old-En- 
glish, dewijl m’ ons zeide, because they told us, &c. 
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And here one sees that Heaven shows a wonderful watchful- 
ness o er men.—Dorilis in Cleonice. 


The same construction was occasionally used in our own language. 


14. “Right story can me not ken, pe certeynte what spellis.” 
Rob. Br. 25. 


and it no doubt gave rise to those curious idioms which are no- 
ticed by Pegge in his ‘ Anecdotes of the Engl. Lang.,’ p. 217. This 
writer, whose evidence to a fact we may avail ourselves of, whatever 
we think of his criticism or his scholarship, quotes the following as 
forms of speech tlen prevalent among the Londoners :—“‘ and so 
says me I,” “ well what does me I,” “‘ 80 says me she,” “ then away 
goes me he,” ‘‘ what does me they,” &c. Here it is obvious that me 
ig the indeterminate pronoun, and represents the subject, while the 
_ personal pronoun is put in apposition to it, so that “says me I” is 
equivalent to one says, that is I. These idioms are not unknown to 
our literature. 


15. ‘* But as he was by diverse principall young gentlemen, to his no 
small glorie, lifted up on horseback, comes me a page of Am- 
phialus, who with humble smiling reverence delivered a letter 
unto him from Clinias.”-—Pembr. Arcad. B. iii. 


. Other idioms, which have generally been confounded with those 
last mentioned, have the indeterminate pronoun preceded by a nomi- 
native absolute—that curious form, which plays so important a part 
in English grammar, and which has been so generally overlooked by 
our grammarians. 


16. ‘<J, having been acquainted with the smell before, knew it was 
Crab, and—goes me to the fellow, who whips the dogs,” &c.— 
Two Gent. of Verona, 4. 4. 


17. ‘‘ He—thrusts me himself into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs under the Duke’s table.” —J6. 


18. ‘‘ He—presently as greatness shows itself 
Steps me a little higher than his vow . 
Made to my father, when his blood was poor.” 
Shakespeare*. 


19, They (i. e. the enemy) had planted me three demi-culverins just 
in the mouth of the breach,” &c.—B. Jons. Ev. Man in bis 
Humour, 3. 1. 


But of all our pronouns indeterminate, the one most familiarly 
used is the neuter pronoun i¢. ‘This pronoun often takes a plural 
signification. 


* Johnson considers the me in Ex. 16, 17, 18 to be the oblique case of the first 
personal pronoun, and treats it as “a ludicrous expletive.” It is difficult to say 
how he would have parsed Ex, 16 on such a hypothesia. 
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20. ‘“‘Herbes he tok in an herber, 
And stamped them in a morter, 
And wrong Af in a box.” —K. Alis. 333. 


21. ‘The grones of Sir Gauan, Ait dose my hert grille.” 
The Antur of Arther at the Transwathelan, 49. 


22. ‘‘ Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace and let Moses 
eprinkle i¢ toward the heaven,” &c.—Ezx. 9. 8. 


In the following examples, s¢ serves as subject to the verb, and. 
refers to a plural or collective substantive. 


23. ‘Po Adam was first ymad, and his ofspring wex wyde 
Heo bygonne at pe on ende of pe world al in pe eat syde 
Seppe it wex wyde a boute fro londe to londe 
So pat in pe predde age it wes, ere if come to Engelonde.” 
R. Glou: 9. 


24. ‘“‘ Walles wyde and strong ynow, casteles as Ait were.” 
- R. Glou. 18. 


25. «‘ Ethelbert held Estsex, Southsex and Kent 
For homage and feaute tille Adelwolf zt went.” 
R. Br. 19. 


26. ‘¢,.. Inglis and Normant er stalworth men in stoure, 
it is folk valiant, ouer alle thei bere the floure.”-—R. Br. 116. 


27. ‘“‘He was ware of Arcite and Palamon 
That foughten breme, as if were bolles two.” 
Ch. The Knightes Tale. 


28. “’T is two or three my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England.”—Macod. 4. 1. 


29. *°’T is these that early taint the female soul.”—Pope. 


The same pronoun is also used to represent any one of the three 
persons, or of the three genders. 


30. ‘ “Madam, an if my brother had my shape 
And I had his, Sir Robert his, like him— 
And to his shape were heir to all his land, 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 
I'd give it every foot to have this face— 
It* would not be Sir Nob, in any case.”—K. Joha, 1. 1. 


31. “’T is I, that made thy widows.” —Cor. 4. 4. 


32. ‘“‘ Say not we brought it— 
How was tt we.”—Cor. 4. 6. 


* It would was changed to I would in the second folio; and this new reading has 
been generally adopted by later editors. Mr. Knight however follows the reading 
of the old folio, and construes the passage thus, “It (the face) would not be Sir 
Nob (é. ¢. Sir Robert’s head), &c.”” The pun may possibly have tempted Shakespeare 
to use the pronoun indeterminate, but i¢ would in this passage is equivalent to J 
wou oe 
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83. “‘ And heo swor by hire Godes anon in pe place 
Pat he ne scholde mid hire be, bute s¢ one were*.” 
R. Glou. 38. 


34. «Sire they saide nys no fole sclaunder, 
That goth by way of Alisaunder, 
It is an hardy flumbarding, 
Wis and war in alle thing.” —K. Alis. 1788. 


35. «,... he wol maken him doten anon rightes, 
But i¢ a fend be as himselven is.’”’—Chau., Chan. Yem. Tale. 


36. ‘‘1 take it, she that carries up the train, . 
Is that same noble lady, Duchess of Norfolk 
Zé is, and all the rest are countesses.”—H. VIII. 4. 1. 


In certain cases, i¢ takes a meaning so general and indeterminate, 
that it seems to refer to any thing or person connected with, or even 
to all the surrounding circumstances of, a transaction. In some of 
the following examples we might, without altering the sense, sub- 
stitute there for tt. 


37. ‘‘Wel may men knowen, but i¢ be a fool 
That,” &c. Chau., The Knightes Tale. 


38. ‘«¢ And who is founde hond-habbing— 
It is non nede of witnessing.” —Seuyn Sages, 692. 


39. “What Ait feol that night, hit was” (was this) t. 
K. Alkis. 379. 


40. ‘‘ How eagerly ye follow my disgraces 
As if i fed ye! ””"—Hen. VIII. 3. 2. 


This pronoun has, for the most part, the same general meaning, 
- when placed before what are called the impersonal verbs, as in the 
phrases ‘‘ it seems that,”” &c., ‘‘it pleased him to,” &c. In the Old- 
English phrase “it says,” i signifies the book or writer alluded to, 
and in the phrase “it passes,” it refers to the subject of conversation, 
as in Ex, 40. 


41. ‘* It sais in a storie, the bible may not lie, 
That,”’ &c.— Rob. Br. 290. 


42. “In pat 3ere, it sais, pe pape had grete despite 
Porgh pe Columpneis,” &c.—Rob. Br. 322. 


43. ‘You both love your own houses as #¢ passes /” 
Harr. Ep. iii. 24. 


* That is, but he were alone. 
+ The use of i¢ as a demonstrative is not uncommon in our language. 
‘““T grant the lif, if thou canst tellen me 
What thing is i¢, that women miost desiren.”—Chau. W. of Bathes Tale. 


‘Imagine that which you would most deplore 
And that which I would speak, is é¢ or more.””—Dryden. 
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Tn the phrases if rains. it hails, it thunders, &c., it refers to the 
face of external nature, which is supposed to be within the notice of 
all parties. Hence these phrases are perfect in themselves, and 
require nothing antecedent or consequent to explain them. The 
same presamption of mutual consciousness Is necessary to explain 
some other constructions into which this pronoun enters. 


44, ‘* How ts #¢ with our general ?”—Cor. 5. 5. 


When the sentence admits two nominatives, we now make i the 
subject of the verb, Ex. 28, 29, 31,32. This idiom appears to have 
been introduced into our written language about the close of the 
fourteenth century, and probably from one of our northern dialects. 
The Anglo-Saxon, like the modern Dutch and German, in such 
cases makes if the predicate, and the Old-English, in this particular, 
follows the Anglo-Saxon. 


45. “it am [— 
That loveth so hot Emelie the bright 
That I wold dien present in hire sight.” 
Chau. The Knightes Tale. 


46. ‘‘ Who coude rime in English proprely 
His martyrdom? forsoth i am not I.’ —Ibid. 


47. asc wee my wittes chaungen 
And all lustes fro me straungen, 
That thai sain all truly 
And swere that it am not I.’’—Gower. 


48. ‘*wreeche man that éu Ait art 
Hwerto wultu wrestlen wid pe worldes wealdent ?” 
wretched man that thou art! 
Wherefore wilt thou wrestle with the world’s ruler ? 
St. Catherine, 2063. 


49. ‘*beo smart, 
Alisaunder thyseolf thow hit art.’—K. Alis. 4161. 


50. ‘‘O arm of the Lord, awake!—art thou not it, that hath cut 
Rahab ?—art thou not it, which hath dried up the sea, the 
waters of the great deep ?”—IJsaiah li. 9. 


51. “ And he seide to hem, ye tt ben that justifien you before men.’ 
Wiel, Luk. 16. 


52. “For it ben not ye that speken, but the spirit of youre fadir, 
that speketh in you.”— Wiel. Matt. 10. 


53. ‘* Pi leor is meiden lufsum and ti mud murie and witti, 
And wise wordes hit weren, 3if ha neren false.” 
Maiden thy face is lovesome, and thy mouth sweet and witty, 
And wise words were they, if they were not false. 
St. Catherine, 318. 
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54. ‘Po kyng bi huld hem faste ynou (for i¢ muchel men were).” 
. Rob. Glou. 111. 


55. ‘* Hyt were men of a god land, pat hem so coupe agaste.”’ 
Rob. Glow. 52. 


56. ‘* Tho, at the last espied I 
That pursevauntes and heraudes 
That crien riche folkes landes 
It weren.”—Chau. H. of Fame. 


57. ‘For many it ere that strange Inglis 
In ryme wate never what it is.”— Rob. Br. Prol. 


58. ‘* Thai said if I in strange it turne 
To here it many on suld skorne 
For it ere names full selcouthe 
That ere not used now in mouthe,”’ &c.—Rob. Br. Prol. 


59. ‘‘ Hit ar the clippes of the sonne I herd a clerk say.” 
Sir Gaw and Sir Gal. 1. 8. 


Clippes in the last example is a corruption of eclipse. The poet 
considers is to be a plural substantive. 

In some of our eastern and northern dialects the word the is used 
as synonymous with it. 


60. “ The child will cut theself.”—Forby, Voc. theself. 


61. ‘There is neuer a sin the alone, but ay the mair greate and 
heinous that the sinne be, it hes greater and warse sinnes fol- 
lowing on it.”—Bruce’s Sermons. 


62. ‘“‘Ta crumble all ta pieces.”—Moor, Suffolk Words, ta. 


As the change of the initial ¢4 to ¢ is common in our eastern 
dialect, there can be little doubt that ta in the last example repre- 
sents the*, In the form of ta, this pronoun is very frequently made 
use of, as ta frize, ta thow, ta snew, &c., it freezes, it thaws, it snowed, 
&c.—Forby and Moor, fa. Forby also suggests that this pronoun 
enters into the phrases ’¢ is, *¢t was, &c. But these contractions are 
much too widely spread in our language to be explained by the pe- 
culiarities of so confined a dialect, and the Dutch fet, in like 
manner, often becomes ¢ before the verb substantive, as *t is koud, 
*t. ts warm, it is cold, it is warm, &c. 

It would be difficult to distinguish between this English pronoun 
ta and the German da, in such phrases as da war keiner, der, &c., 
there was none who, &c. Nevertheless in such cases most German 
philologists consider da to be the adverb (Adelung, Dict. da; Grimm’s 
D. G. 4. 226), though they generally recognise its pronominal cha- 


* As to the change from the narrow to the broad vowel, it may be observed, 
that the Anglo-Saxon pe, in the nominative plural became pa, which was repre- 
sented in the Old-English by po. But we sometimes find the Old-English po used 
in the singular. See Rob. Glou. passim, and cases may be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon where pa is also used in that number. 
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racter in the adverbs da-bey, da-ftir, da-zu, &c., thereby, therefore, 
thereto, &c. The English adverbs corresponding to those last- 
mentioned have the for their first element; thus in our northern 
dialect we have the-furth, the-but,.the-ben, &c. used as synonymous 
with éhairfurth, thairbut, thairben, &c., i.e. abroad, without, within *, 
&c. Vid. Jam. Dict. 

That, which both in Anglo-Saxon and in Old-English represents 
the neuter of the definite article, is also used as a pronoun indeter- 
minate. Forby, in his illustrations of ta, gives us the following spe- 
cimens of Norfolk-speech :—‘‘ ta freeze? yes, and that hail too;” 
‘‘do it freeze? no, that dont freeze now, but ta wull at night.” In 
the Icelandic, Danish and Swedish, we have the same idiom; for 
instance, in the latter language, det regnar it rains, det haglar it 
hails, det dundrar it thunders, &c. Indeed in the northern languages, 
the representatives of the English that may be used for almost every 
purpose, to which we have seen it applied in our own language; the 
corresponding idioms are rare, though not altogether unknown in 
English. ° | 


63. ‘“‘He sauh out of pe firmament an armed knyght com down, 
That was S. Edmunde, cruelle als a lion, 
Suerd girded, and lance in hand,” &c.—Rob. Br. 44. 


When the sentence adinits of two nominatives, the present usage 
of our language seems to require that to be the subject; and we 
should say that’s we, that’s you, &c. In the Swedish also the same 
idiom generally prevails; though occasionally when the other nomi- 
native is plural, we find the verb agreeing with it in number, agree- 
ably to the German usage in such phrases as sind sie das, is that you, 
&c. In like manner, we often find that treated as the predicate in 
the Old-English. 


64. ‘‘nay not so— 
Another she hath tane her to, 
That am I, that thou seest here.”—Jppom. 1787. 


65. ‘‘ He spake to hem, that wild life parfitly 
And Lordings by your leave, that am not I.” 
Chau. Wife of Bathes Prol. 


66. ‘‘ And ahengen per swa fela thefas swa nefre zr ne weron, thet 
weron on pa litle hwile ealles feower and feowerti manne.” 

And there hung they so many thieves, as never were before, that 

is in a little while, four and forty men in all.— Sar. Chron. 1124. 


67. ‘‘For hire fet eau’ ase don the ost’ces, that arn hire lustes, 
drahen to the eorthe.”’ 
For their feet ever, as do the ostriches, that is, their lusts, drag 
on the earth.—Jnst. Mon. Titus, D. 18, f. 37. 


* The prepositions but and ben are used with especial reference to the outer and 
inner room of the labourer’s cottage, “gae but (or ben) the house.” See Jam. 
Dict. and Brockett’s Gloss. 
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Such phrases as there is, there lived, &c., are very widely spread 
throughout the Gothic languages. They may be found alike in the 
Northern, the English, and the Low-Dutch dialects. Most philo- 
legists consider there in these phrases to be the adverb, but Molbeck 
describes it (and it would seem more satisfactorily) as ‘‘a kind of 
pronoun indeterminate.” 

The German der is used both as a demonstrative and as a relative, 
but only in the masculine gender. The Danish relative der is used 
for all the three genders, and for both numbers; and there seem to 
be traces of there having been used as a demonstrative in our own 


language. 


68. “ Ther was a verey light which lightneth ech mon, that cometh 
into this world.” — Wiel. Ion. 1. 


69. “They 3ede bi partise, disputed per azein.”—Rob. Br. 302. 


70. ‘“« Therwhile sire that I tolde thi tale, 
Thi sone mighte tho lie dethes bale.” —Seuyn Sages, 701. 


71. “Of this bodily reverence of God in his Church the government 
is moderate ; God grant it be not loose therew&ile.”’—Laud. 


Ther a3ein in Ex. 69, belongs to the same class of phrases as the 
Anglo-Saxon per to, per on, per of, &c.; and corresponding phrases 
are to be found in almost every one of the Gothic dialects. The 
pronominal character of per appears to be very generally admitted 
by philologists. Therwhile in Ex. 70, 71, is synonymous with the 
while, or meanwhile; and the first element of this compound seems 
to be the same pronoun as enters into the composition of thereto, 
thereon, &c. 

When the sentence admits of two nominatives, and the second of 
them is in the singular number, there is generally treated as the 
subject, there's I, there’s you, &c.; and this idiom was formerly used, 
even when the second nominative was a plural noun. 


72. “‘ There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights.”’ 
Jul. Ces. 1, 3. 


73. “ There is three carters, three shepherds, &c. that have made 
themselves all men of hair.” — Wint. Tale. 4. 1. 


74, “‘ There's daggers in men’s smiles.” —Macb. 2. 8. 


75. ‘‘ There's properer women in London, than any there I wiss.” 
Beau, and Flet. Kn. of the Burning Pestle, 4. 2. 


In the Danish we have the same construction ; der siges it is said, 
der er dem som, &c. there’s they who, &c., der har veret mange som, 
&c. there has been many who, &c. (Molb. Dict. der). But some- 
times, when the second nominative is plurul, der is treated as the 
predicate, as der ere de som mene, &c. there are they who think, &c. 

VOL. I. M 
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(Rask’s Dan. Gr. Sect. 41.) This is the idiom which is now gene- 
rally used in our own language*. 

If the first element of the compounds thereto, thereon, &c. be a pro- 
noun, where and here must also be pronouns in the compound ad- 
verbs whereto, &c. hereto, &c. Now the German wer, answering to 
our who? and also to our he, she, or they who, is both masculine and 
feminine, singular and plural; and from the Icelandic hver who? 
are regularly formed the neuter Aver-t, the genitive Aver-s, the ac- 
cusative fver-n, &c. Hence there seems to be little difficulty in 
recognising the origin of the above-mentioned compounds. The here 
in hereto, hereon, &c., seems to be the German er he, which was for- 
merly written dir. Grimm’s D. G. 1. 794. 


* In such phrases as “ there live thousands who,” &c., there seems to be the 
object of the verb. In like manner the pronoun éf is sometifnes joined to neutral 
verbs as the object, as “the molé courses i¢ not on the ground,” &c. Addison ; 
“Let the music knock it,” Hen. VIIL., 1. 3; “to queen st,” Hen. VIIL., 2. 3., &c. 
These idioms are common in almost all the Gothic dialects; in German we might 

ay, “es kommen viele freunde,” &c. there come many friends, &c. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. DECEMBER 22, 1843. No. 15. 


Professor T. H. Kzy in the Chair. 


Professor Im. Bekker was elected an honorary member of the 
Society. 


The following communication was then read :— 


‘“‘Herodotus and the Athenians.” By the Rev. J. W. Donaldson. 

Among the meagre and scanty notices of the literary history of 
Herodotus which have come'down to our times, it is refreshing to 
meet with an anecdote of unquestionable authenticity which con- 
nects him with the great name of Sophocles. This anecdote has 
not been neglected by the philologers who have written about either 
Sophocles or Herodotus, but no one seems to have appreciated its 
full value as a contribution to literary history; for if we combine it 
with other testimonies which refer to the frequent intercourse of 
Herodotus with the Athenians in general, we may perhaps draw 
some important inferences as to the manner in which Herodotus 
composed his history, and the sources from which it was derived. 

On the present occasion it is not intended to follow out this in- 
vestigation to its fullest extent; but it may do some good to indi- 
cate a few steps of the process. 

It appears that Sophocles, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, com- 
posed a lyric poem for Herodotus, the Zéov of which began as 
follows (Plutarch, an seni, &c., c. 3. iv. 153, Wyttenb.) :— 

‘Oudny ‘Hpodérg review Lopoxdrys éréwr wy 

mévr €wi wevrqxovra. 
Now Sophocles was born s.c. 495; consequently he wrote this ode 
in B.c..440. This year marks an important epoch in the life of So- 
phocles: at the Dionysia of this winter he brought out the most 
beautiful of his plays, the Antigone; and in consequenee, as we are 
told, of the sound political sentiments developed in some of the 
speeches, the poet was immediately afterwards elected one of the 
Strategi, or pretors, in which capacity he sailed to Samos as the col- 
league of Pericles, and assisted in carrying on the war against the 
aristrocrats, who had returned from Anza, in B.c. 440, 439. Accord- 
ingly, if Sophocles wrote an ode for Herodotus in B.c. 440, he 
must have done so either before or during the Samian war in that 
year ; for the siege of Samos lasted nine months, and it is-more than 
probable that Sophocles did not return to Athens till B.c. 439. The 
fact that he wrote such a‘poem, proves that he had some intercourse 
or intimacy with Herodotus at that particular time. Herodotus, 
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therefore, was either at Athens or in Samos in B.c. 440, for Sopho- 
cles could not have met with him elsewhere. 

From the year B.c. 452 till about the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, we must consider Samos as the home or head-quar- 
ters of the great traveller of Halicarnassus. Lygdamis, the grandson 
of Artemisia, and tyrant of Halicarnassus, had put to death Panyasis 
the epic poet, who was the maternal uncle of Herodotus, and had 
compelled the historian to fly from his native city. Herodotus took 
refuge in Samos, and though he afterwards succeeded in putting 
down the tyranny of Lygdamis, he was not able to re-establish him- 
self at Halicarnassus, but settled in the home of his adoption, and 
in consequence of this became first an Ionian and afterwards an 
Athenian. 

The frequent communication between Athens and Samos might 
lead us to expect that Herodotus, who was so fond of travelling, 
would occasionally put himself on board a merchant-ship and visit 
the city of Pericles. We are told that he was there at the great 
Panathenea in n.c. 446, when he recited a portion of his history, 
‘which was so flattering or agreeable to the Athenians, that ten 
talents from the public treasury were voted to him on the motion of 
Anytus (Plutarch de malignit. Herodot.c. 26). Another of the pane- 
gyrists of Athens, Pindar, was similarly rewarded ; and we may well 
imagine, that as his works were well known to Herodotus, there 
may have been some passages between them of which history is 
silent. Sophocles, at any rate, who was then at the height of his 
reputation, could not have failed to make the acquaintance of a man 
to whose literary merits his countrymen had awarded so high a re- 
compense, ‘ 

_ Honoured and rewarded by the people of Athens, Herodotus, it 

might be supposed, would take up his residence there: but there is 
no evidence for this supposition, and it seems much more probable 
that he continued to reside at Samos; so that Sophocles, when he 
went to that island in s.c. 440, would find his friend there, and as 
he geems to have preserved his constitutional tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness in the midst of his official and military occupations, he may 
have amused himself in some leisure moment with writing the fu- 
gitive poem which has furnished us with this important date. 

It is well known that Herodotus was ultimately one of those who 
joined the great Grecian settlement at Thurii. Now this colony was 
conducted by Lampon, s.c. 443, and it is clear that Herodotus must 
have been at Athens after s.c. 437 (see Herod. v. 77). It appears 
the most reasonable inference that Herodotus, after the taking of 
Samos in B.c. 439, became a pérocxos at Athens, and, like other 
pérocxoe (Lysias, Polemarchus, &c.), joined the Thurian colony about 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

This view of the successive settlements of Herodotus appears to 
contribute materially towards a simplification of his biography. For 
the first thirty-two years of his life (n.c. 484-452) he was a subject of 
the king of Persia, and as such possessed the greatest advantages for 
travelling in every satrapy of the Persian empire. If Halicarnassus had 
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been a free state, it would never have been immortalized by the name 
of its only great historian. For the next twenty years (from B.c. 
452 to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war) we must consider 
Herodotus as a distinguished foreigner settled at Samos,—an ho- 
noured friend of the Athenians. For the rest of his life he was an 
Athenian pérocxos, living chiefly as an Athenian colonist at Thurii, 
and engaged in systematizing and harmonizing into one great whole 
the historical narratives and traveller’s tales by which he had gained 
his great reputation. 

Plutarch charges Herodotus with partiality to Athens. We, who 
live at this distance of time and place, are all partial to Athens: we 
would conceal all her faults and exaggerate all her virtues: how 
then can we blame the true-hearted Halicarnassean if he was dazzled 
by the brilliancy which sometimes imposes even on our northern 
vision ? 

But Herodotus was an admirer, not only of Athens in general, 
but of Sophocles in particular. Herodotus was, perhaps, of all the 
Greeks the most cosmopolitan,—the most free from Hellenistic pre- 
judices: still he could not have failed to appreciate the most Greek 
of all the Greeks. | 

The more we read Herodotus, the more we must be convinced that 
the writings of Sophocles were well known to him. He was a 
great traveller and observer, but he was, for those days, a great 
reader also. He frequently refers to the writings of other poets, 
Pindar, Alczus, &c.; but the chief subject of his meditations must 
have been the profound and difficult poetry of that ‘great Athenian. 
This may be inferred from the circumstance, that while he quotes 
other writers by name, he introduces his imitations of whole pass- 
ages of Sophocles without so much as alluding to the author. Some . 
of these quotations are so minute and circumstantial, that the hypo- 
thesis of accidental coincidence is altogether inadmissible. 

To begin with the least doubtful of these citations, we find that, 
in the third book of his history, which contains more references to 
Samos than any other, Herodotus introduces the story of Inta- 
phernes, whose wife gives the following reason for preferring her 
brother to the other prisoners (iii. 119): ‘‘O king, I might get an- 
other husband if I had good luck, and other children if I were to lose 
these; but, as I have no longer any father or mother, I know no 
means of getting another brother.” Now in the Antigone of So- 
phocles, which was acted just before the tragedian went to Samos, 
where he probably met Herodotus, we find Antigone arguing in 
precisely the same manner. Since the whole argument is a conceit, 
it is much more reasonable to suppose that Herodotus intraduced it 
into the speech which he made for the wife of Intaphernes, than that 
Sophocles borrowed it from a history, which, for all that we know, 
was not published till many years after. Even supposing that He- 
rodotus wrote his third book before the performance of the Antigone, 
and supposing that Sophocles was well acquainted with that portion 
of his history, how unlikely is it that he would recollect the terms and 
phrases of a prose narrative, and preserve in his iambic dialogue the 
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sentences of a Adis elpouévn! If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
more reasonable supposition, that the third book of Herodotus was 
written subsequently to the performance of the Axtigone, and that 
Herodotus was acquainted with that play, we shall at once under- 
stand how Herodotus converted into Ionic prose the lines which had 
made an indelible impression upon his memory, and how he was led 
by the parallelism of circumstances to commit one of the most ex- 
cusable of plagiarisms. Scholars in general think that Sophocles 
borrowed from Herodotus; but one cannot understand how this 
could be, and Valckenaer, who ‘first remarked the resemblance be- 
tween the two passages, seems to have made it clear, by the com- 
parison which he instituted, that Sophocles was the original author 
of the sentiment. If any competent scholar will place each line in 
the passage from the Antigone (v. 924) by the side of the corre- 
sponding clause im the narrative of Herodotus, he will find that the 
latter is a prosaic paraphrase of the former, and nothing more :— 


Soph. «dos perv dy pol, carBaydvros, dXos Hy. 
Herod. donp pév poe dy Gddos yévorro, ei dalpwy 0édor. 
Soph. «cal wats ax’ GAdov gwros el rovd’ Auwdaxor. 
Herod. cai récva dAXa ei ratr droPadorput. 

Soph. pyrpés 0 év"Acdov cal warpos xexevOoray. 
Herod. warpos dé cal pnrpds ode re pev Cwdrrwr. 

Soph. otb« gor’ adedgos Soris &y BAdora woré. 

Herod. &deAgeds &v GAXos ovderi rpdre yévorro. 


Surely no one can read this without seeing that Herodotus must 
have based the passage on a recollection on the lines of his friend 
Sophocles. 

But this is by no means the only passage in which Herodotus 
evinces a recollection of the writings of Sophocles. The celebrated 
saying of Solon (Herod. i. 32) must surely have been more familar 
to his countrymen than to Herodotus. It is absurd to suppose 
that the dialogues and speeches in Herodotus have a real histo- 
rical foundation. We can prove that some of the compositions are 
made up of yvwpae borrowed from Greek poets. The speeches of 
the Persian conspirators in book iii. 80 sqq., in spite of the éXé,Onoar 
& wy of the author, must be regarded as pure fabrications; indeed 
they are absolutely Greek throughout. Similarly with regard to 
the saying of Solon, it is likely enough that Herodotus borrowed it 
from Sophocles (see Hid. Tyr. v. 1528 sqq., and Trach. init., where 
it is called ‘‘an ancient saying’). 

Again in iii, 52, 58, among many other references to Greek poets 
who lived long after Periander, there are four distinct imitations of 
the phraseology of Sophocles :—(*) c. 52: xhpvypa éxothoaro, os 
dy i olkiowee trodéinral puy, x. r.X. Cf. Soph. Ged. T. 285: par’ 
elodéxecOa, x. r.X. (°)¢. 53: BotdrAeae rhy re rvpayyida és aAovs 
weoéey, cai rov olxov rou warpos dcagopnOévra (cf. i. 88). Soph. Ay. 
510: ei véas rpogys crepnOels cov dtoicerat pdvos tn’ dpgancrwy pn 
pitwy. (°) ibid. gdoriuln xrippa oxady. Cf. Soph. Antig. 1015: 
avOadia oxadrnr’ dpdtcxiver. (*) ibid: ph re Kaxg To Kaxoy ip. 
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Soph. Aloade, ap. Stob. iv. 87: évrad0a pévroe xdvra ravOporwy 


vooet; kaxois Sray Oédwory iacOat xaxd. . 

Another instance of a similar imitation of Sophocles is found in 
iv. 129, where the dpOd iordvyres rd wra is supposed by Valckenaer 
and others to be a citation of the celebrated passage in Soph. Electra, 
27: &dN dpBcv ods iornow. As in the passage last quoted, so in 
this the historian seems to have had Pindar in his eye as well as 
Sophocles. Herodotus, in speaking of the braying of the asses, uses 
the singular phrase: #GpiZovres wv vo Erapaccoyr Thy ixroy rwy 
UxvOéwy. That by iSpiforres he means the braying of the asses, is 
clear from what follows: peratd dxws axovoceay of tro rwr drwy 
Tis gwyyns érapdecorro. Now Pindar in his tenth Pythian ode, 
which was written before the birth of Herodotus, speaks thus of the 
asses led to sacrifice by the Hyperboreans (v. 36): “Ard\Awr yedg 
dpay UBpry dpBiary cywoadwy, i.e. “he laughs when he sees the loud- 
voiced wantonness of the asses.” If it is objected that dew» cannot 
refer to the sense of hearing, some might justify the confusion by 
quoting xriwey dédooxa, &c. But it seems more probable that the 
poet refers generally to.the spectacle of an ass in a state of bGpis, 
of which the most remarkable feature is its bray, and it must be 
owned that this is a spectacle ridiculous enough in the eyes of men 
and gods. Pindar, then, would mean by j(pis that the ass was in - 
a state of clamorous and amorous excitement, implying by the epi- 
thet dp0iay that he was braying ; and Herodotus, copying him, would 
take the more general word in the particular signification. This 
appears to be a proof that he was the copyist of Pindar and not the 
originator of this peculiar use of the verb oGpi{w. Similarly, one 
might infer that Hesiod’s phrase éréwy vopos (Op. et D. 403) was 
borrowed from the longer and. more elaborate parallel passage in 
Homer, Jl. xx. 244 sqq. ; 

But if the style of Herodotus was affected by his acquaintance 
with the context of older writers, and of Sophocles in particular 
there were at least two Athenian writers—if we can call them Athe- 
nians—whose style received a tinge from the Herodotean déées 
eipoévn. There can be little doubt that the dgeArs Adyos of Lysias, 
no less than the cow) deaAexros of Xenophon, were based upon He- 
rodotus; for while there is no other style which they so much 
resemble, the presumption of an intercourse between Lysias and 
Herodotus, who were fellow-citizens of Thurii, and, with regard to 
Xenophon, the express testimony of the rhetorician Dionysius (de 
precip. Histor. p. 777 Reiske), may-induce us to believe that this 
resemblance was not accidental, but intentional in both cases. Lysias 
was an Athenian in the same sense as Herodotus :—originally 
a yérocxos, he joined the colony of Thurii, and afterwards returned to 
Athens, the home of his adoption. That Herodotus became ac- 
quainted with Lysias at Thurii and noticed his early promise, as he 
is said to have done in the case of Thucydides, is not stated, but 
it is at least possible that such was the case. It is, however, a most 
probable supposition that Xenophon, a traveller like Herodotus, 
would endeavour to appropriate the style which had made the Halicar- 
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nassean’s history so popular. It is true, that as Herodotus was cof- 
nected with a family of epic poets, he would introduce into his 
style more of the epic or Ionic dialect than could be expected from 
the would-be Athenian philosopher, to whom al} rhapsodies and all 
poetry were an abomination. But set this aside, and we cannot fail 
to recognise in the writings of Xenophon, and especially m his later 
works, as strong a resemblance to the diction of the ‘‘ nine Muses,” 
as the ungenial and unpoetic soul of the banished mercenary could 
devise or execute. 

The inferences to be drawn from these and other indications of a 
contact between the Athenians and Herodotus are the following :— 

First, Herodotus must have regarded that part of his work which 
he originally composed as a sort of epopea, and he must have recited 
it as such at the public assemblies of the Greeks. What Cheerilus 
attempted in verse, Herodotus more successfully achieved in prose, 
namely an account of the Persian war, which won applause from 
the Greeks assembled at Olympia, and obtained very solid marks of 
approbation from the Athenians, when the author made it the sub- 
ject of an epiderxis at the great Panathenzan festival. 

Secondly, the work, as we now have it, wa# composed in accord- 
ance with a much more comprehensive plan. The author having 
retired to Thurii, as an Athenian péro:xos, proceeded, in the leisure 
which he there enjoyed, to put together the results of all his previous 
investigations. The great work which he there composed embodied 
the smaller books which he had previously recited or published : but 
even these books were much enlarged and improved before they were 
incorporated in the greater history. In general he seems to have 
written this Thurian history, not only as an Athenian (he called 
himself 6 Qovpros, Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9), but for the Athenians. Almost 
all the references which he makes to events which occurred subse- 
quently to the Persian war are taken from Athenian history, or 
based upon information which he must have derived from Athenians. 
It is pretty clear from the phraseology of certain passages that he 
was not and had not recently been in Greece at the time when he 
composed his history as we now have it (cf. v. 77, viii. 121, &c.), 
but that he was in Italy and in the southern part of the peninsula 
(iv. 15,99). In his hand-book for Scythia he speaks as one who 
would write for the information of Athenian navigators,—as a geo- 
grapher in fact, and not as a traveller. For example, in iv. 18, 
when he describes the position of the ‘YAa/n or ‘‘ woodland district,” 
he says: drap duaBavre rov BopvoSévea axo Oadacons, xpwroy per 
‘YAain, i.e. ‘‘if-you pass the Borysthenes coming from the sea, the 
first district on the other side of the river is the Hylea.” It is clear 
that the Hylea must have been on the right bank of the river, but 
thie position would have been differently described if the author had 
spoken as a traveller journeying by land from the Danube to the 
Don. It is also a reasonable inference that, as Herodotus makes no 
mention of Rome, or of any other great or nascent power in Italy, 
he did not travel'a great deal after he had once settled down at 
Thurii. He seems to have spent ‘the latter half of his long life m 
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comparative quiet and seclusion, studying such books as he could 
get, and reducing to writing, by the aid of an excellent memory, all 
the observations which he had made during his earlier and more ac- 
tive years. Ina word, we are to consider Herodotus as one, who, 
having discovered his literary faculty in the brief epideixis which he 
wrote on the Persian war, and haying, perhaps in consequence of 
this, become a favoured pérocxos of the Athenians, spent the long 
years of leisure which he enjoyed as an Athenian subject, in group- 
ing around that original centre the results of all his manifold jour- 
neyings and observations, making them all tend to that, and stringing 
every successive episode on the connecting thread of the interna- 
tional contacts of the Persians and the Greeks. 


On Friday, January the 26th, the following paper will be 
read :— 


‘**On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands” (con- 
tinued). By the Rev. R. Garnett. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


VoL. I. JANUARY 26, 1844. No. 16. 
Professor W1.son in the Chair. 


The Chairman announced that a letter had been received from 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis, calling the attention of the Council to a snb- 
ject of great importance, namely, the compilation of a dictionary 
devoted to the archaic and provincial terms of the English language. 
The Society certainly possessed within itself facilities for carrying 
such an object into effect, which were not probably at the command 
of any single individual ; still many difficulties presented themselves, 
and the Council would not commit themselves to the recommenda- 
tion of any ‘specific plan without the most mature deliberation. He 
was, however, authorized to state, that they would gladly receive, 
either from the members of the Society or other sources, any infor- 
mation which might tend to illustrate the past or present condition 
of our provincial dialects.. It was believed that many gentlemen 
had made collections of provincial words, used in their reapective 
neighbourhoods, which were little likely ever to be published in a 
separate form, but which would be of the greatest service in the 
compilation of a dictionary such as the one contemplated. All lists 
of this description entrusted to the Society would be preserved with 
care, and might eventually be made available for the above-men- | 
tioned design. 


The following paper was then read :— . 

‘*On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands :""—(Cox.- 
tinued. By the Rev. R. Garnett. 

We now come to the portion of the subject most immediately in- 
teresting to ourselves,—the inquiry how far the Celtic dialects ap- 
pear to have influenced the cwrent language of England. Though 
this at first sight appears a simple question, it is not without its 
difficulties; at least, there are many points on which we cannot 
arrive at absolute certainty. Our parent language, the Anglo-Saxon, 
is, as a whole, very distinct from Welsh, or any other Celtic dialect; 
still there is a certain affinity between them, and it is necessary to 
distinguish carefully between what has been derived from what is 
merely collateral. Again, where terms have been actually adopted, 
it is not always clear which was the borrowing party. When dif- 
ferent races are in contact there is generally some interchange of 
vocables, and after @lapse of many centuries it is not in every case 
practicable to ascertain the original proprietorship. Moreover, 
Welsh and Armorican are partially Romanized languages, yet having 
many original roots closely cognate with the Latin; so that, in at- 
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tempting to eliminate mere Latinized words, it is often difficult to 
know where to stop. Adelung, the author of ‘ Mithridates,’ appears 
to have regarded the Germanic and Celtic languages as radically 
unconnected with each other; and, in pursuance of this idea, gives 
a long list of terms ostensibly borrowed by the Celts from their 
neighbours. On this one of his countrymen, much his superior as a 
comparative philologist, makes the following judicious remarks :— 

‘‘ Adelung’s comparison of modern Celtic words with Latin and 
German is very far from satisfactorily establishing the point which 
among others he attempts to deduce from it, namely, that the 
Cymru are undoubted descendants of the Belgz, who are described 
by Cesar as much intermixed with Germans; and who consequently, 
on their emigration to Britain, brought with them many terms 
adapted from the Low German. Now many of the words alleged 
by him are not borrowed at all; and respecting others, it may be 
questioned whether they were not, on the contrary, borrowed by the 
Germans from the Celts. ‘To answer such nice questions properly 
requires a more profound and comprehensive investigation than has 
hitherto fallen to the lot of this class of languages. In some words 
the determination is easy; in some difficult; in others, perhaps, ab- 
solutely impossible. In future it will be necessary carefully to se- 
parate what is really extraneous from the Celtic tongues before they 
can be safely employed for ethnographical or philological purposes. 
Little attention has hitherto been paid to this matter, and conse- 
quently a helpless confusion has arisen with respect to these lan- 
guages and their genealogical relation to other branches, which it 
will cost endless trouble to unravel*,” 

It is not our present purpose to enter upon the comprehensive field 
. here pointed out, though we may furnish a few hints and data to- 
wards its fuller exploration. The inquiry with which we are more im- 
mediately concerned is, whether the Germanic tribes, and more parti- 
cularly the Anglo-Saxons, adopted words of Celtic origin, and to what 
extent? That some such process did take place is probable in itself 
and confirmed by the experience of many parallel cases. The Ro- 
mans themselves adopted various Gallic words; and our intercourse 
with the East has served to introduce a number of Persian, Indian 
and even Chinese terms into our own language. It is, moreover, 
evident from the account given by Cesar and others, that the Gauls, 
though inferior to the Greeks and Romans in civilization, were more 
advanced than the Germans; and we know that the colonial Britons, 
prior to the breaking up of the Roman Empire, had acquired all the 
useful and ornamental arts of the Romans. The invading Franks 
and Anglo-Saxons consequently found many implements, processes 
and artificial productions, of which they previously knew little or 
nothing; a ; and what is more likely than that they should partially 
adopt the names by which they were designated ? We may also easily 
conceive that they would be occasionally st®uck by the apparent 
oddity of the words current ‘among the conquered race, and employ 


* Pott. (ap. Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia); Art. INDOGERMANISCHER 
SPRACHSTAMM, , 
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them themselves in a familiar c or ludicrous sense, in the same way that 
flash terms are frequently used by educated Englishmen. An in- 
stance of each description will help to illustrate our meaning. We 
know from Martial that bascauda was a British word in the time of 
Domitian; and there is not the smallest reason to doubt that the 
Welsh basgawd and our own basket are perfectly identical with it - 
in origin. Again, the verb to bother is seldom used by ourselves 
except in the comic or familiar style; but in the Insh, from which 
we originally adopted it, it is a perfectly serious word, and occurs 
repeatedly in the Scriptures in the sense or mente affligi or conturbari. 
The same observations might be extended to other classes of words ; 
but to proceed to our immediate object of showing how far those 
influences have operated upon our current speech, we shall first 
produce a select list of terms relating to the ordinary arts of life, 
_ such as agriculture, masonry, carpentry, cookery, needle-work, &c., 

&c., which appear to be of Celtic origin. A few French, Italian 
and Germanic terms will be given for the sake of illystration, as 
also some apparently of Latin origin, when there appears reason to 
believe that they were adopted from the Celtic inhabitants of the 
island, and not from the Latin or Anglo-Norman. 


Welsh. 
*basgawd ........-. 4... 00ee basket 
berfa ........e000-++00200.. barrow. 
botwm ... eeseeee-.--  dutton. 
brag, malt, whence... ....-++0. brasium, Lat. barb. 
bragcdlyn, spiced wort . bragget. 
bran, skin of wheat,........... bran. 
brat, clout, rag .............. brat, a child's pinafore, Yorksh. 


brodiaw,: to darn, embroider -e.. _ broder, Fr. broider, E. 
brywes, bread capt t in dripping. &c. brewis, Yorksh, 


bwyell, hatchet . o-seee- ° Ger. beil; E. bill. 

cab, caban, Aut ...... esceseees Cabin. 

cae, enclosure, hedge ...... eos. «quay. 

caman, road ........... .e...  Ital.camino; Fr. chemin. ' 
. caned, applied to vinegar, &c., 

can, white ......e0.-. retscsee full of white flakes. 9 . 

CAWE, CUP ..00..-2---2-- 000.  COpgie, Sc 

ceubal, boat ............ .... cobble. 

clwt, patch, clytiaw, fo patch.... clout. 

cnap, button .........26 eos. : 

cnwh, knob... .... cc cee ce eeee knob. 

craff, clasp, brace. ..........005 cramp-iron ; Fr. agraffe. 

crampoez, Br. (Corn. crampothan) crumpet. 

crochan, @ pot........0.-.006: crock, crockery. 

crog, @ hook .......- ee eee crook, 


crogi, to hang, suspend ........ Fr. crocher, accrocher. 


* The Celtic terms in the following lists are Welsh, except when otherwise spe- 
cified. Ff represents the ordinary f. Single f is pronounced like v. Abbreviations: 
—W. Welsh; G. Gaelic; Br. Breton; Fr. French; Ital. Italian; Ger. German; 
Sc. Lowland Scotch ; Prov. Provincial. 
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Welsh. 
crwt, a crust . 
ewch, boat . . 
cwysed (from cwys, ridge, furrow) 
cyllell, aknife..........006. ee 
cyl, cylyn . wee 
chwiogen, cake, manchet. . 
dantaeth, choice morsel . . oe 
darn, @ patch ........ eeseeee. 
deintur, frame for stretching cloth 
dref, bundle; drefa, 24 sheaves . 
ffasg, a bundle. . oe 
faim, cattle-lancet.......+...- 
fllasged, large wicker vessel .... 
flaw, shiver, splinter .. 2... 0. 0 
ffris, nap of cloth .......0..0. 
ffynel, air-hole, chimney........ 
gaflach, fork 
gardas (gar, shank, tas, fie) 
gefyn, fetter ...... ee 
greidell, tron baking-plate . weeeee 
gwain, @ carriage ...... ee eee 
gwall, rampart 
gwald, hem, border........ eee 


gwiced, little door ...........4. 
gwlanen (from gwlan, wool).... 
gwlyb, liquor....... 
BWN, POLE oo ce cere re ce veeces 


gwyntell, basket...........-06 


course. . 


ewyth, channel, water-cou 


hem, a border... ... 0... cere ce 
hob, measure of capacity........ 
hws, a covering; hwsan, a hood. . 
hwff, a hood . 


kadak, Br. (G. adh) shock of 


COFR sess. 
Ilath, rod ...... ; 
llogell, drawer, partition. . 
liwyar, @ spoon ..... ose 
liymry, jelly made with oatmeal. . 
masg, stitch in netting 
mag, stitch in knitting ........ 


@eeaecede 


Fr. crouste. 

cock-boat. 

gusset. 

Sc. gully. 

kill, Prov. ; kiln, Eng. 

whig, Yorksh., a sweetened cake. 


threave. 
fadge, Yorksh. 


fleam. 

flasket, Yorksh., @ pail. 
flaw. 

frieze. 

funnel. 

gavelock, iron crow. 
garter. 

gyve. 

griddle. 

gruel. 

wain. 

wall. 

welt. 

woodie, Sc. 

gaule, Fr. 

wicket. 

flannel; Heref. flannen. 
flip. 


windle, measure of capacity, 
Lancashire. 

goit, a mill-course; also a river 
in Cheshire. 


hem. 

hoop, gr. of a peck, N. Yorksh. 
housing. 

howve, O. Eng. 


oe Yorksh. 


lath. 
locker. 
loffel, Ger. 
flummery. 
mesh. 
maille, Fr. 


Welsh 

MALOM, ... cece eres vceces oes. mattock. 
mop, mopa, maukin, &c......... mop. 
mwrthwy]l, hammer............ martello, Ital. 
paeol, a pail or pot............ pail 
pan, cup, bowl............604. pan. 
parc, feld, tnclosure .......... . 
parse], shooting-butt ........... bersaglio, Ital. 
peg, peged, a measure ........ peck. 
peled, iétle ball, bullet ........ pellet. 
picyn, a small hooped vessel .... _ piggin. 
piser, a jug (Bret. picher)...... pitcher. 
potes, a cooked mess .......... pottage. 
plymwriaeth, Jead-work......., { bloomery, melting furnace, foun- 
posned, saucepan ............ posnet, Yorksh. 
rhail, a fence, mound .......... rail. 
rhasg, @ slice................ rasher. 
rhasgliaw, to slice off, rasp...... racler, Fr. 
rhic, rhig, notch, groove........ ridge. - 
rhigol, french, drain .......... rigole, Fr. . 
rhill, a row.................. drill. 
rhim, raised edge or border... ... rim. 
rhuweh, rough garment ........ rug. 
sawduriaw, to join, cement...... solder. _ 
saim, grease ..........cs0ee seam, Jard, Prov. 
soch, sink, drain.............. sough. 
sopen, lump, bunch............ sop, Prov. lump of hay. 
swmer, @ beam ........... ...  summer-tree. . 
syth, stiffening, glue, &c......... Bize. 
tacl, instrument, tool .......... tackle. 
taradr, an auger..... ...  tarneére, Fr 
tasel, fringe, tuft........0.0.... tassel. 
teddu, to spread.............. ted, to spread ‘a 
apa , literally, tatl-trade, lowest tinker ; cf. Sc. cair 
torth, loaf, Br. tartez, cake...... tart; Fr. tourte. 
we chain or strap for drawing.. trace. | 

a borer. . . . 
truliaw, fobore( cc cttttt drill; Ital. trivella. 
ystwe, shock of corn .......... stook, N. Eng. 


Some thousands of familiar terms, to all appearance Celtic, might 
be collected from the various Romance and Germanic languages, 
especially from the provincial dialects. The following list, selected 
from a much larger one, may serve as a specimen :— 


anterth, forenoon ............ oandurth, . 
enderv, Br., afternoon ........ yeandurth, \ Lancashire. 
asbri, trick, mischief .......... spree ? 

baldorddus, prating .......... balderdash, 
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Welsh. 
bas, low, shallow. . .e ee. bas, Fr.; base? 
bamein, Br., to bewitch, cheat. . . bam, imposition. 
blew, hair of animals.......... flew, O. Eng. ; fur. 

bléd, Dan., soft (metaph., soft, 

blod, Br., soft, tender.......... rae Mas P 
bourd, Br., trick, Jest ecw ceeee bourd, Se. 
braoued, Br. ; ; potio cocta ...... brodo, Ital.; broth. 
broud, Br., goad, point ........ prod, Prov. 
burel, Br., coarse cloth ........ borel, O. Eng. 
bwg, hobgoblin ............+. bug, bugbear. 
bwgwl, ditto we. eee ee ones bogle, Sc. 
bygylu, to threaten............ bully. 


byrdew, short and thick, squabby.. purdy, Durham. 
carawl, (properly love-song).... carol. 
cebyr, rafter (Br. kebr, a couple) chevron. 

kex 


cecys, hemlock ..........004: 
cefn (Br. kein), back.......... chine. 
ceitlen, smock-frock .......... kittel, Ger. 
cic, foot ; ciciaw, strike with the |, 
ick. 

foot.. eee eee ne one 
on recess - 7 se ce ceweceenoe gill, N. Eng., @ ravine. 
cluder, heap, pile. . 
cludeiriaw, g ather in a he ap .  Cluther, Yorksh. 
cnipws, @ fillip .......-.2-4-- nawp, Yorksh. 
choc, &@ rap.. .-» knock. 
cndl, round summit, "hillock... .. knoll. 
cnul, cnull, passing bell........ knell; knoll, Yorksh. 
cob, a thump .......- Cee vc oeee cob, cobbing. 
coblyn, a sprite .......... e--- goblin; cf. Ger. kobold. 
cocru, to indulgé.......-eeeee: cocker. 
cog, truncheon ; cogel, short staff cudgel. 
crim, crimp, ridge ec eses 
crimpiaw, to raise in ridges crimp. 
cris, scale, crust; crisb, crisp coat-]| __. 

ing; crisblu, crumbling ...... crisp. 
crwth, fiddle .. 
orMehwe, dace seccececeees crowd, crowder. 
crwcan, to bend; crwcwd, savat-\ crouch. 

ting ; cwrc, cwrewd, id.. 
cwrlan, to squat........2-+-- cower. 
owta, short.-.. +++. s+ eeee see cutty, Sc. 
cwtws, a lot ......... . cut (draw cuts). 
cwll, separation ; cyllu, separate. . cull. 
chwant, desire .........000-8:- want. 
chwap, smart stroke .........+- Wwhap. 
chwedleua, to prate, gossip...... twaddle. 
dwn, dusky (Gael. don, brown).. dun. 
elv, Bret., white poplar ........ alb, Ger. 


esmwyth, even, soft ...... 6... smooth. 


rT 
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Welsh. 
fagl, blaze, flame.......... woes 
filawg (properly starting, ekittish), 
@ young mare...... ooee 
foriwr, explorer, scout.......... 
fug, deception........ cece cere 


fwg, dry Grass .. we ccecsesees 
fwrw, fwrwr, down.........0-- 


fwtog, scut, short tail......... . 
gil, fermentation... .....000--+¢ 
glwth, voractous........e00005 


fackel, Ger. torch. 

filly. 

foriere, Ital. ; 
fudge. 

fog ; Yorksh. eddish ; Sc. moss. 
fur. . 

fud ; Prov. Ger. and Se. 


gyle-fat, Yorksh. ; wort-tub, 
glouton, Fr. ; glutton. 


glyn, valley... ........ 0c cece glen. 

grawn, roe of fishes............ rawn, N. Eng 
grymialu, to murmur.........- mble. 
gwammalu, to waver ........+. wamble, wabble. 
gwastel, Bret., cake .......... wastel; O. Fr. gastel. . 
gwariaw, to spend .....00.-.-- ware, Yorksh. 
gwas, youth, servant .......... f vassus, vassallus, Lat. barb.; 
gwasawl, serving ........ pees vassal. 
gweddu, to yoke, untie, marry. . wed. 

gwica, fo carry about for sale hawk, hawker 
gwicawr, pedlar.......... ; , 
gwichyn, @ pole-cat........++6. fitch, fitchet. 
gwyal, mark .........c ee sees goal. 

gwychr, valiant ........ 000060. wacker, Ger 
gwylaw, to weep.......... eeee wail. 

hebog, accipiter.............. hawk. 

hecian, to halt, imp ......-... hitch. 

herlawd, a youth. ......... 006 - harlot, O. Eng. ; « man servant. 
herlodes, a hoyden....... ‘sees harlot, meretriz. 
hochi, to exrpectorate .........- hawk. 

hoeden, @ flirt. ....... 0002 cece hoyden. 

hweh, @ swine....... occ ee cece hog. 

lachiaw, to cudgel............ lick. 

llaw, hand ; llawf, palm,....... lofi, Isl. ; loof, Sc. 
Mawd, youth ........00. eooe- lad. 

llodes, a girl .. .. cc ceesecceee lass. 

llithraw, to glide, slip. . slidder, Prov. 
llug, partial ; in com e. ‘gr. . 

llugdwyn, tepid... wena lukewarm. 
llumon, chimney...... cece cone lum, Se. 
loumber, Br. ditto ........ «+e loover, Prov. 
madredd, pus.......0...es2 ee matter. 

Il her moulton, O. Fr. ; montone, Ital. ; 
mollt, @ wether ......eese ees a ram; mutton. 
mwygl, tepid, sultry ........0- muggy. 
nugiaw, to shake.........0..--- nudge. 
osi, fo attempt, venture ........ oss, Lancash. 
pan, down, fur, nap,..... 2.2... pane, O. Eng. 
paneg, penygen, entrails,....... paunch. 


VoL. I ® 


Welsh. 
piciaw, fo throw... 2... 6... coe pitch. 
pigwn, turret, alarm-tower, &c.. beacon. 
pine, smart, Jay.......ccncees pink, to adorn, &c. 


posiaw, to interrogate, embarrass pose, puzzle. 
priawd, possessed, owned, spouse.. | 1-4, 
priodas, marriage; priodi, fo marry 


pwea, hobgoblin........ ee cece puck. 

primp raand mae; dim. pwmph } pomp, pimple 

pwtian, to thrust, butt.......... put, pote, Prov. ; to poke, butt. 
rhawd, a drove, heap .....-....- rout, O. Eng., a ‘crowd. 

ruth, Corn., ditto ............ routh, Sc., abundance. 

rhwyb, to tear, snatch ........ rive. 


rhwyg, ditto ........0....... Tug, Se., to tear. 
skor, Br., prop, stay .... ees. shore. 
skourjez (tr. skourr, branch, &c.) scourge. . 


sil, Br., strainer... ......-. +6. sile, Yorksh. 
souba, Br., to dip .. 1... sees. Sop, soup. . 
soegi, to steep. . 6... 1. eee eee soak. 

stanka, Br., to dam up, obstruct. . stanch. 

tal, lofty, of high stature. . tall 

tariaw, to lotter, stay.......... tarry. 

tasg, a job, piece-work,,........ task. 

tociaw, to cut short,..... ees eee dock. 

topyn, @ crest.........eeeees. toppin, Yorksh. 
tosiaw, to jerk, throw...... ee. toss.. 

tripiaw, to stumble........ trip ; cf. Fr. trebucher. 
troddi, move forward, progress . trudge. . 
trwWy, @ SnOUt.. . 2... ee eee ee trogne, Fr 
wyna, oena, fo bear lambs...... yean 


The above examples, which are not a twentieth part of what 
might be alleged, will, it is. presumed, show how necessary it is for 
the etymologist to take the Celtic element into consideration in 
the investigation of the languages of Western Europe. It is be- 
lieved that most of the above terms are genuine Celtic, though it is 
possible that in a few cases the counterparts given may not he de- 
rived from them, but only collateral. It may, however, be observed, 
that the finding an isolated term in an Anglo-Saxon or German vo- 
cabulary by no means proves it to be vernacular to that language. 
Many words occur in ‘ Lye’s Dictionary,’ for instance, derived from 
the glossaries of the eleventh century, which are notoriously not ge- 
nuine Anglo-Saxon, and cannot be traced to any known roots in the 
Germanic tongues. For instance, we find comb, a valley, which is 
not Saxon nor ever was, being evidently the.Welsh cwm. It is ob- 
vious that many other terms may be in the same predicament; even 
the presence of a word in a number of ancient dialects does not 
prove it to belong to that class of languages. It will be sufficient 
for the present to adduce a single example. 
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The word deather, in one form or other, occurs in all the Celtic 
and most of the Teutonic dialects; the question, therefore, is to de- 
termine in which it is most likely to be vernacular. It is to be ob- 
-served in the first place, that the manufacture of leather was un- 
doubtedly more extensively practised by the Gauls than by the 
Germanic tribes, as described by Tacitus. Secondly, the word is of 
ancient currency among the Celts, as is shown by its appearing in 
all the dialects, and in the earliest known compositions; for ox- 
ample, in the poems of Taliesin, believed to be of the sixth century. 
Moreover, there is strong evidence that it never was a vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon term. It scarcely ever appears as a distinct word, its 
occurrence being nearly confined to a few compound names of ma- 
nufactured articles, for which Aélfric’s glossary is almost the sole 
authority. Finally, it is important to observe that it is significant in 
Celtic, being derived from W, ied, G. leathan, broad, flat; while in 
the Germanic dialects it has no known etymology. Should all these 
considerations lead us to conclude that the Germans borrowed the 
word from the Celts, it is obvious to infer that the same process 
might take place with respect to many other terms of similar 
import, 

‘The various speculations connected with general philology de- 
ducible from the subject which we have been considering, would 
lead us into too wide a field at present. Some of them may perhaps 
afford matter for a subsequent paper; it will be sufficient on this 
occasion to advert briefly to a single class of words, which appears to 
present some interesting phenomena. 

Words with initial gw in Welsh or Breton generally correspond 
with the Sanscrit and German initial w, Latin v, Italian gu, French 
g, and Gaelic f: e. gr. W. gwéu, to weave; Sansc. wé; Bret. gwasta, 
to ravage; Lat. vastare; Ital. guustare; O. Fr. gaster; Eng. waste; 
Gael. fasatch. Some words of this class deserve to be more par- 
ticularly adverted to. It is well known that a number of vocables 
in the Teutonic dialects begin with gu, or some equivalent. combina- 
tion ; and itis remarkable that a great proportion of them correspond 
to Cymric terms with initial gw or cw. The Mceso-Gothic, the 
oldest Germanic language, exhibits in its present state eleven lead- 
ing words of this class, eight of which may be referred with great 
probability to Cymric or Armorican counterparts. 


-qvainon (or in Gabelentz’s ortho- | 
graphy, qainon, to whine; Du. > W. cwyno. 


kwynen)..............-- 
qaimus, guern or hand-mill; in gwyraw, to revolve. (cf. North 
Holstein, quarr ...... ewes Frisic, querdel, a weathercock. ) 


qairrus, placid, mild ; ‘Swed. guar. gwar, td. 
gal (u. v. subjugation) ;A.S.cwaele, 
destruction, &c.; cwellan, fo pgwalla, to injure, destroy. 
quell, Rill... . cw ccceeees 
Gens, a WOMAN... 22... eee ee gwen ( properly a fair one) Female. 
qithan (O. Germ. quedan, fo say) _gwedyd. 2 
N 
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, qivs, alive (vivus)............ gwio, Br., vivacious. 
qistjan, to destroy ............ gwasta, Br., id. 


The three remaining terms giman, to come, githus, the womb, and 
gramms, wet (Dan. klam, Eng. clammy), may possibly be connected* 
with W. camu, to atep; ceudawd, the womb or inside;.and gwlyb, 
moisture, Bret. gleb; but they do not manifest the strict parallelism 
of form which appears in the other words. 

The following coincidences with Anglo-Saxon and the Low Ger- 
man dialects may also be noticed :— 


ewacian, to quake, A.S......... gwegiaw, to totter. 
cwartern (custodie domus), prison gwared, to guard. 
cwanian, to pine, languish...... gwan, weak, feeble. 
quad, Low Germ., bad ........ gwaeth, worse. 
quaddern, to prate........:... chwedleua, id. 
quarke, the throat ..........4: gwar, the neck. 


quinka, to flutter, start ........ gwinka, Br., to wince. 

quide, to complain(A.S.cwythan) gwyth, wrath, indignation. 

quasse, Prov. Dan., fo squeeze .. gwasga, id. 

quakka, to croak, quack,....... gwacha, Br., to croak. 

cuthe, A. 8., known .......... _gwydd, knowledge. 

quaint (O. Fr. coint), smart, 
spruce, &c.; N. Yorksh., whent, >gwaint (Br. koant), neat, trins. 
SEFANGE oc acccccccrc cence . 

gwib, sudden course; chwipyn, 


quip, sarcasm, &C..... 06. - eee quick turn. 
quibble, verbal evasion, &c....... gwibl, a turn, quirk. 
quer, Germ. athwart .......... gwyr, oblique, awry. 


gwerbel, Bret., @ tumour; cf. 
quarl, Low Germ., pustule, blister< warble, a swelling in cattle 
a caused by insects. 


qwill, Swed., evening.......... gwyll, darkness. 
queelder, Du., low ground outside | gwaelawd, tow ground, a bottom ; 
the dikes..........- eeeee oe. gwaelder, lowness. 


The above and similar words may furnish a useful clue for tracing 
the origin of many French and Italian words commencing with g 
and gz. For example, the comparison of galepper and gualoppare, 
shows that w or w was an original portion of the word; and this di- 
rects us to W. gwilhobain, literally to make quick jumps, an excellent 
analysis of the meaning of the term. The Scottish wallop is the 
same word with the loss of the guttural. | 
'_ Many more coincidences might be produced, particularly from the 
Romance and provincial German dialects; but the above are suffi- 
cient to establish the analogy. Commonly the above initials corre- 
spond to a simple w in Sanscrit: for instance, wad, to speak, is the 
root agreeing with the W. gwedyd, and O. Germ. guedan ; but some- 
times a different characteristic appears: e. gr. jiva.is the Sanscrit 
representative of Goth. give; Aansa (goose) of Bret. gwaz and harit 
(green) of W. gwerdd. It may, therefore, be suspected that those 
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and similar words have emanated from primitive forms resembling 
the Celtic, and that the prototype of harit, for example, was more 
like W. gwerdd than the Latin viridis. Something analogous ap- 
pears to have existed in some of the older German dialects; at least 
Paulus Diaconus assures us that Woden was called Gwoden by the 
Langobardi. The resemblance of the Langobardic form to the 
Gwydion of Welsh mythology is not unworthy of notice. O’Brien’s 
etymology of Dia Ceadaoine, the Irish name of Wednesday, q. d. 
the day of Gwodan, is specious enough, but will not bear examina- 
tion. It is merely cead, or ceud aoine, the former fast; Friday, 
simply called aoine, the fast, being regarded as the more consider- 
able one. 

The initial chw in Welsh words is in some cases a mere mutation 
of gw, but in general it corresponds to the Sanscrit and German sw, 
swtsri, sister, W. chwaer; swadu, sweet, W. chweg; swid, to sweat, 
W. chwysu. The W. chwech, six, in conjunction with the remark- 
able Pushtoo spash, would imply that the Sanscrit skash was ori- 
ginally swash, or something like it. The Gaelic generally preserves 
the sibilant and drops the labial; e. gr. stor, sister, sant, desire (W. 
chwant), which again would suggest a suspicion that a similar pro- 
cess may have taken place with the Sanscrit s’ans, desiderare. A 
root swans, supposing it to have ever existed, would exactly har- 
monize with W. chwant, desire, chwennych to wish, according to the 
usual law of permutation. The Germanic dialects, it is well known, 
' apree most faithfully with the Sanscrit in this combination. The 
Slavonic ones, including Lithuanian and Lettish, stand in the next 
degree of proximity, but occasionally manifest a disposition to drop 
the labial. The other cognate languages either substitute a guttural 
or an aspirate, harden the w into p, vocalize it, or drop it altogether, 
as will be rendered manifest by tracing the Sanscrit swid, to sweat, 
and swid, white, through their various affiliations. Pictet refers the 
Gaelic speur, sky, firmament, to Sanscrit swar; if it really is of that 
origin, and not, as there is room to suspect, a mere disfigurement of 
sphera, it is a remarkable instance of the hard or Median form in a 
western dialect. Piuthar, G., sister, in which the sibilant appears 
to be dropt, seems to give some countenance to its genuineness. 
Compare W. yspyddyn, the white thorn ; Armenian spid, white; Pers. 
sipid, &c., &c. 

There are some remarkable coincidences between Welsh and Ar- 
morican words commencing with gw., and Sanscrit roots with initial 
sw (palatal s), which it would exceed our present limits to discuss . 
more particularly. 


On Friday, February the 23rd, the following papers will be 
read :— 

1. “On the Language of the Ancient Lycians.” By Daniel 
Sharpe, Esq. , 

2. “On the Reformation of English Orthography.” By D. 
Fry, Esq. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. FEBRUARY 9, 1844. No. 17. 


Professor Ky in the Chair. 
The following works were laid on the table :— 


_ The Numismatic Chronicle, No. 22. Presented by the Numis- 
matic Society. 

Dictionary of the English Language, by C. Richardson, Esq. Pre- 
sented by the author. 


The following paper was then read :— 


*‘On the evidence of a connection between the Cimbri and the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica.” By Professor Latham. 

It is considered that the evidence of any local connection between 
the Cimbri conquered by Marius, and the Chersonesus Cimbrica, is 
insufficient to counterbalance the natural improbability of a long and 
difficult national migration. Of such a connection, however, the iden- 
tity of name and the concurrent belief of respectable writers are primd 

facie evidence. This, however, is disposed of if such a theory as the 

following can be established, viz. that, for certain reasons, the 
knowledge of the precise origin and locality of the nations conquered 
by Marius was, at an early period, confused and indefinite; that 
new countries were made known without giving any further informa- 
tion; that hence, the locality of the Cimbri was always pushed for- 
wards beyond the limits of the geographical areas accurately ascer- 
tained ; and finally, that thus their supposed locality retrograded con- 
tinually northwards until it fixed in the districts of Sleswick and Jut- 
land, where the barrier of the sea, and the increase of geographical 
knowledge. (with one exception) prevented it from getting farther. 
Now this view arises out of the examination 6f the language of the 
historians and geographers as examined in order, from Sallust to 
Ptolemy. 

Of Sallust and Cicero, the language points to Gaul as the home 
of the nation in question; and that without the least intimation of 
its being any particularly distant portion of that country. ‘‘ Per 
idem tempus adversus Gallos ab ducibus nostris, Q. Ceepione et 
M. Manlio, malé pugnatum—Marius Consul absens factus, et ei de- 
creta Provincia Gallia.” Bell. Jugurth.114. “‘ Ipse ille Marius—in- 
fluentes in Italiam Gallorum maximas copias repressit.” Cicero de 
Prov. Consul. 13. And here an objection may be anticipated. It 
is undoubtedly true that even if the Cimbri had originated in a 
locality so distant as the Chersonese, it would have ‘been almost 
impossible to have made such a fact accurately understood. Yet it 
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is also true, that if any material difference had existed between the 
Cimbri and the Gauls of Gaul, such must have been familiarly known 
“in Rome, since slaves of both sorts must there have been common. 

Cesar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive (inasmuch as he 
knew of Germany as well as of Gaul), fixes them to the south of the 
Marne and Seine. This we learn, not from the direct text, but from 
inferenee: ‘‘ Gallos—a Belgis Matrona et Sequansa dividit.” Beil. 
Gall. i. ‘‘ Belgas—solos esse qui, patrum nostrdm memoria, omni 
Gallia vexata, Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi prohi- 
buerunt.” Bell. Gall. ii. 4. Now if the Teutones and Cimbri had 
moved from north to south, they would have clashed with the Belgze 
first and with the other Gauls afterwards. The converse, however, 
was the fact. It is right here to state, that the last oliservation may 
be explained away by supposing, either that the Teutores and Cimbri 
here meant may be a remnant of the confederation on their return, or 
else a portion that settled down in Gaul upon their way ; or finally, a 
division that made a circle towards the place of their destination in 
a south-east direction. None of these however seem the plain and 
natural construction ; and I would rather, if reduced to the alterna- 
tive, read *‘ Germania” instead of ‘‘ Gallia” than acquiesce in the 
most probable of them. | 

Diodorus Siculus, without defining their locality, deala throughout 
with the Cimbri as a Gaulish tribe. Besides this, he gives us one 
of the elements of the assumed indistinctness of ideas in regard to 
their origin, viz. their hypothetical connexion with the Cimmeril. 
In this recognition of what might have been called the Cimmeriar . 
theory, he is followed by Strabo and Plutarch.—Diod. Sicul. v. 32. 
Strabo, vii. Plutarch. Vit. Marti. 

The next writer. who mentions them is Strabo. In confirmation 
of the view taken above, this author places the Cimbri on the north- 
ernmost limit of the area geographically known to him, viz. beyond 
Gaul and in Germany, between the Rhine and the Elbe: rw» d¢ T'ep- 
pavwy, os elroy, of perv mpooapxrion rapnxovet rg ‘Oxeavg. Tvwplfov- 
rat d dro trav éxBodev rov ‘Phrov AaBortes THy apyhv péxpt rov™ AX- 
Bus. Totrwy dé eiot yrwpiswraro: DovyauBpol re xai KinBpo. Ta 
é¢ wépay rov “ABs ra mpds ro ‘Oxeavg wavranacy a&yvecra 
ity éorcv. (B. iv.) Further proof that this was the frontier of the 
Roman world we get.from the statement which soon follows, viz. 
that ‘‘thus much was known to the Romans from their successful 
wars, and that more would have been known had it not been for 
the injunction of Augustus forbidding his generals to cross the Elbe.” 
- (B. iv.) 

Velleius Paterculus agrees with his contemporary Strabo. -He 
places them beyond the Rhine, and deals with them as Germans :— 
‘tum Cimbri et Teutoni transcendere Rhenum, multis mox nostris 
wuisque cladibus nobiles.” (ii. 9.) ‘“‘ Effusa—immanis vis Germanarum 
gentium quibus nomen Cimbris et Teutonis erat.” (Ibid. 12.) 

From the Germania of Tacitus a well-known passage will be con- 
sidered in the sequel. Tacitus’ locality coincides with that of Strabo. 

Ptolemy.—Now the author who most mentions in detail the tribes 
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beyond the Elbe is also the author who most pushes back the Cimbri 
towards the north. Cuvuincident with his improved information as 
to the parts southward, he places them at the extremity of the area 
known to him: Kavyor of peifoves péxpe rod “AdBlov rorapot* 
épetns be éwi abyeva ras KipGpexns Xepoovijcouv Laloves, abriy cé rhy 
Xepodyncoy’ trép pey gous Ydlovas, LeyovAwves amd dvoper* elra 
LaBariyyror, elra KéGardor, dxep obs Xadoe’ cai Ere breprarous dvope- 
kwrepot per Povrvdovoror, dvarodrKkwrepoe é Xapovdes, ravtwy de apxre- 
kwrepot Kip Bpor.—Ptolemai Germania. 

Such is the evidence of those writers, Greek or Roman, who deal 
with the local habitation of the Cimbri rather than with the general 
history of that tribe. Asa measure of the indefinitude of their ideas, 
we have the confusion, already noticed, between the Cimbri and 
Cimmerii, on the parts of Diodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch. A better 
measure occurs in the following extract from Pliny, who not only 
fixes the Cimbri in three places at once, but also (as far as we can 
find any meaning in his language) removes them so far northward as 
Norway : “‘ Alterum genus Ingzvones, quorum pars Cimbri Teutoni 
ac Chaucorum gentes. Proximi Rheno Istevones, quorum pars 
Cimbri mediterranei.” (iv. 14.) ‘* Promontorium Cimbrorum excurrens 
in maria longe Peninsulam efficit que Carthis appellatur.” Ibid. ‘Seva 
Mons (the mountain-chains of Norway) immanem ad Cimbrorum 
usque promontorium efficit sinum, qui Codanus vocatur, refertus in- 
sulis, quarum clarissima Scandinavia, incomperte magnitudinis.” (iv. 
13.) Upon confusion like this it is not considered necessary to 
expend further evidence.’ So few statements coincide, that under 
all views there must be a misconception somewhere; and of such 
misconception great must the amount be, to become more improbable 
than a national migration from Jutland to Italy. 

Over and above, however, this particular question of evidence, 
there stands a second one; viz. the determination of the ethno- 
graphical relations of the nations under consideration. This is the 
point as to whether the Cimbri conquered by Marius were Celts 
or Goths, akin to the Gauls, or akin to the Germans; a disputed 
point, and one which, for its own sake only, were worth discussing, 
even at the expense of raising a wholly independent question. Such 
however it is not. If the Cimbri were Celts, the improbability of 
their originating in the Cimbric Chersonese would be increased, and 
with it the amount of evidence required; since, laying aside other 
considerations, the natural unlikelihood of a large area being tra- 
versed by a mass of emigrants is greatly enhanced by the fact of any 
intermediate portion of that area being possessed by tribes as alien to - 
each other as the Gauls and Germans. Hence therefore the fact 
of the Cimbri being Celts will (if proved) be considered as making 
against the probability of their origin in the Cimbric Chersonese ; 
whilst if they be shown to be Goths, the difficulties of the suppo- 
sition wil] be in some degree diminished. Whichever way this latter 
point is settled, something will be gained for the ‘historian ; since the 
supposed presence of Celts in the Cimbric Chersonese has compli- 
cated more than one question in ethnography. 
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Previous to proceeding in the inquiry it may be well to lay down 
once for all as a postulate, that whatever, in the way of ethnography, 
is proved concerning any one tribe of the Cimbro-Teutonic league, 
must be considered as proved concerning the remainder; since all 
explanations grounded upon the idea that one part was Gothic and 
another part Celtic have a certain amount of primd facie improba- 
bility to set aside. The same conditions as to the burden of proof 
apply also to any hypotheses founded on the notion of retiring Cim- 
bri postertor to the attempted invasion of Italy. On this point the 
list of authors quoted will not be brought below the time of Ptolemy. 
With the testimonies anterior to that writer, bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the ethnography, the attempt however will be made to be ex- 
haustive. Furthermore, as the question in hand is’not so much the 
absolute fact as to whether the Cimbri were Celts or Goths, but one 
as to the amount of evidence upon which we believe them to be either 
the one or the other, statements will be noticed under the head of 
evidence, not because they are really proofs, but simply because 
they have ever been looked upon as such. Beginning then with 
the Germanic origin of the Cimbro-Teutonic confederation, and 
dealing separately with such tribes as are separately mentioned, we 
first find the 2 . 

Ambrones.—In the Anglo-Saxon poem called the Traveller’s Song, 
there is a notice of a tribe called Ymbre, Ymbras, or Ymbran. Suhm, 
the historian of Denmark, has allowed himself to imagine that these 
represent the Ambrones, and that their name still exists in that of 
the island Amron of the coast of Sleswick, and perhaps in Amerland, 
a part of Oldenburg.—Thorpe’s note on the Traveller’s Song in the 
Codex Exoniensis. , 

Teutones.—In the way of evidence of there being Teutones amongst 
the Germans, over and above the associate mention of their names 
with that of the Cimbri, there is but little. They are not so men- 
tioned either by Tacitus or Strabo. Ptolemy, however, mentions 
a) the Teutonaril, 5) the Teutones: Tevrovodpia cal Ovipovre.— 
Papadevwry dé cat LvABwy, Tevroves xai”Apapro. Besides this, 
however, arguments have been taken from a) the meaning of the 
root teut=people (piuda, M. G.; pedd, A. S.; diot, O. H. G.): 6) the 
Saltus Teutobergius : c) the supposed connection of the present word 
Deut-sch= German with the classical word Teut-ones. These may 
briefly be disposed of. 

a.) It is not unlikely for an invading nation to call themselves the 
nation, the nations, the people, &c. Neither, if the tribe in question 
_ had done so (presuming them to have been Germans or Goths), would 
the word employed be very unlike Teuton-es. Although the word 
piud-a = nation or people, is generally strong in its declension (so’ 
making the plural piud-6s), it is found also in a weak form with its 
plural thiot-dn = Teuton-. See Deutsche Grammatik, i. 630. 

b.) The Saltus Teutobergius mentioned by ‘Tacitus (Ann. i. 60) 
can scarcely have taken its name from a tribe, or, on the other hand, 
have given it to one. It means either the hill of the people, or the 
city of the people; according as the syllable -berg- is derived from 
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bdirgs=a hill, or from batirgs=a city. In either case the com- 
pound is allowable, e. g. diot-wéc, public way, O. H. G.; thiod-scatho, 
robber of the people, O. S.; pééd-cyning, peod-mearc, boundary of the 
nation, A. S.; pidd-land, bidd-végr, people’s way, Icelandic ;—Theud- 
e-mirus, Theud-e-linda, Theud-t-gotha, proper names (from piud-) : 
himil-bérac, velt-pérac, fridu-pérac, O. H. G.; Aiminbiorg, valbiorg, 
Icelandic (from bdirgs = hill)—ascipurc, hasalpurc, saltzpure, &c., 
O. H. G. (from bavrge = city). The particular word diot-puruc = 
civitas magna occurs in O. H. G.—See Deutsche Grammatik, ii. 
p. 478. 

ec.) Akin to this is the reasoning founded upon the connection 
(real or supposed) between the root Teut- in Teuton-, and the root deut- 
in Deut-sch. It runs thus. The syllable in question is common to 
the word Teut-ones, Teut-onicus, Theod-iscus, teud-iscus, teut-tscus, tdt- 
tske, dit-iske, tiut-sche, deut-sch; whilst the word Deut-sch means 
German. As the Teut-ones were Germans, so were the Cimbri also. 
Now this line of argument is set aside by the circumstance that the 
syllable Teut- in Teut-ones and Teut-onicus, as the names of the con- 
federates of the Cimbri, is wholly unconnected with the Teut- in 
theod-iscus, and Deut-sch. This is fully shown by Grimm in his dis- 
sertation on the words German and Dutch. In its oldest form the 
latter word meant popular, national, vernacular; it was an adjective 
applied to the vulgar tongue, or the vernacular German, in opposition 
to the Latin. In the tenth century the secondary form Teut-onicus 
came in vogue even with German writers. Whether this arose out of 
imitation of the Latin form Romanice, or out of the idea of an histo- 
rical connection with the Teutones of the classics, is immaterial. It 
is clear that the present word deut-sch proves nothing respecting the 
Teutones. Perhaps, however, as early as the time of Martial the 
word Teutonicus was used in a general sense, denoting the Germans 
in general. Certain it is that before his time it meant the particular 
people conquered by Marius, irrespective of origin or locality.—See 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammattk, i. p. 17, 3rd edit. Martial, xiv. 26, 
Teutonici capilli. Claudian. in Eutrop. i. 406, Teutonicum hostem. 

The Cimbri.—Evidence to the Gothic origin of the Cimbri (treated 
separately) begins with the writers under Augustus and Tiberius. 

Vell. Paterculus.—The testimony of this writer as to the affinities 
of the nations in question is involved in his testimony as to their 
locality, and, consequently, subject to the same criticism. His men- 
tion of them (as Germans) is incidental. 

Strabo.—Over and above the references already made, Strabo has 
certain specific statements concerning the Cimbri: a.) That according 
to a tradition (which he does not believe) they left their country on 
account of an inundation of the sea. This is applicable to Germany 
rather than to Gaul. This liability to inundations must not, how- 
ever, be supposed to indicate a locality in the Cimbric Chersonese 
as well as a German origin, since the coast between the Scheldt 
and Elbe is as obnoxious to the ocean as the coasts of Holstein, 
Sleswick and Jutland. 6.) That against the German Cimbri and 
Teutones the Belge alone kept their ground—déore pdvous (BéA yas) 
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avréxecy xpos rhy rer T'eppaver Egotor, KipBpwy cai Tevrorey (iv. 
3.) This is merely a translation of Cesar (see above) with the in- 
terpolation T'epudrywy. c.) That they inhabited their original coun- 
try, and that they sent ambassadors to Augustus—«ai yap rvr éxover 
THY xw@pary hy eiyor xpérepoy, cai Exepay rye YeBacrg dwpor roy 
iepwraroy rap avrois, NéBnra, airovpera grlay cai aprnoriay rey 
ixoupypévwr” riyovres 6é or itiouvy agypay. (B.i.) Full weight 
must be given to the definite character of this statement. 

Tacitus.—Tacitus coincides with Strabo, in giving to the Cimbri 
a specific locality, and in stating special circumstances of their 
history. Let full weight be given to the words of a writer like Ta- 
eitus ; but let it also be remembered that he wrote from hearsay evi- 
dence, that he is anything rather than an independent witness, that 
his statement is scarcely reconcileable with those of Ptolemy and 
Czear, and that above all the locality which both: he and Strabo give 
the Cimbri is also the locality of the Sicamédri, of which latter tribe 
no mention is made by Tacitus, although their wars with the Ro- 
mans were matters of comparatively recent history. For my own 
part, I think, that between a confusion of the Cimbri with the Cim- 
merii on the one hand, and of the Cimbri with the Sicambri on the 
other, we have the clue to the misconceptions assumed at the com- 
mencement of the paper. There is no proof that in the eyes of the 
writers under the Republic, the origin of the Cimbri was a matter of 
either doubt or speculation. Catulas, in the History of his Consul- 
ship, commended by Cicero (Brutus, xxxv.), and Sylla in his Commen- 
taries, must have spoken of them in a straightforward manner as 
Gauls, otherwise Cicero and Sallust would have spoken of them less 
decidedly. (See Plutarch’s Life of Marius and note.) Confusion 
arose when Greek readers of Homer and Herodotus began to theorize, 
and this grew greater when formidable enemies under the name of 
Sicambri were found in Germany. It is highly probable that in 
both Strabo and Tacitus we have a commentary on the lines of Ho- 
race— ‘ 


Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 


« Eumdem (with the Chauci, Catti, and Cherusci) Germanic sinum 
proximi Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria ingens : 
veterisque fame lata vestigia manent, utradque ripa castra ac spatia, 
quorum ambitu nunc quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis, et 
tam magni exitis fidem—occasione discordie nostre et civilium 
armorum, expugnatis legionum hibernis, etiam Gallias affectavére ; 
ac rursus pulsi, inde proximis temporibus triumphati magis quam 
victi sunt.” (German. 38.) 

Justin.—Justin writes—‘‘ Simul e Germanid Cimbroe—inundasse 
Italiam.” Now this extract would be valuable if we were sure that 
the word Germania came from Justin’s original, Trogus Pompeius ; 
who was a Vocontian Gaul, living soon after the Cimbric defeat. To 
him, however, the term Germania must have been wholly unknown; 
ainoe, besides general reasons, Tacitus says—‘‘ Germanie vocabulum 
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recens et nuper additum: quoniam, qui primum Rhenum transgressi 
Gallos expulerint, ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani vocati sint: ita 
nationis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paullatim, ut omnes, primdm a 
victore ob metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine Germani vocarentur.” 
Justin’s interpolation of Germanid corresponds with the similar one 
on the part of Strabo. 

Such is the evidence for the Germanic origin of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, against which may now be set the following testimonies as 
to their affinity with the Celts, each tribe being dealt with sepa- 
rately. | 

The Ambrones.—Strabo mentions them along with the Tigurini, an 
undoubted Celtic tribe—Kara rov mpos “ApBowvas cal Twiyevous 
wO\Epov. . 

Suetonius places them with the Transpadani—“ per Ambronas et 
Transpadanos.” (Cesar, § 9.) 

Plutarch mentions that their war-cries were understood and an- 
swered by the Ligurians. Now it is possible that the Ligurians 
were Celts, whilst it is certain that they were not Goths. 

The Teutones.—Appian speaks of the Teutones having invaded 
Noricum, and this under the head KéAr«ca. 

Florus calls one of the kings of the Teutones Teutobocchus, a 
name Celtic rather than Gothic. 

Virgil has the following lines :— 


oeeeee late jam tum ditione premebat 

Sarrastes populos, et que rigat equora Sarnus; — 

Quique Rufas, Batulumque tenent, atque arva Celenhe ; 

Et quos maliferze despectant meenia Abelle : 

Teutonico ritu soliti torquere cateias. . 

Tegmina queis capitum raptus de subere cortex, 

J®rateeque micant peltee, micat zreus ensis.— Ain. vii. 737-743, 


Now this word cateia may be a provincialism from the neighbour- 
hood of Sarraste. It may also (amongst other things) be a true 
Teutonic word. From whut follows it will appear that this latter 
view is at least as likely as any other. The commentators state 
that it is vor Celtica. That this is true may be seen from the fol- 
lowing forms—Irish: ga, spear, javelin; gaoth, ditto, a dart; goth, 
a spear (O'Reilly); gaothadh, a javelin; gadh, spear; gai, ditto; 
crann gaidh, spear-shaft (Begly)—Cornish : geu, gew, gu, gui==lance, 
spear, javelin, shaft (Pryce)— Breton : goas, goaff (Rostremer). 
Considering the peculiarities of the Celtic pronounciation, this word 
cateia is perhaps the g@s-um of another part of Virgil, and the taa-os 
of Appian, as well as the English word goad. 
', The Cimbri—The Teutones.—Of either the Cimbri separately or 
of the Cimbri and Teutones collectively, being of Gallic origin, we 
have, in the way of direct evidence, the testimonies exhibited above, 
viz. of Sallust, Cicero, Cesar, Diodorus. To this may be added 
that of Dion Cassius, who not only had access to the contemporary 
accounts which spoke of them as Gauls, but also was enabled to use 
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them critically, being possessed of information concerning Germany 
as well as France. 

Of Appian the whole evidence goes one way, viz. that the tribes 
in question were Gauls. His expressions are: x)eioroy re kat payi- 
pwrarov—ypnpa Kedrwy eis ryv "IraXiay cai ryy Tadarlay eicéBare. 
(iv. 2.) In his book on Illyria he states that the Celts and Cimbri, 
along with the IJlyrian tribe of the Autarie, had, previous to the 
battle against Marius, attacked Delphi and suffered for their im- 
piety. (TAAvp. 6. 4.) ; 

Quintilian may be considered to give us upon the subject the no- 
tions of two writers— Virgil, and either Cesar or Crassus. In deal- 
ing, however, with the words of Quintilian, it will be seen that there 
are two assumptions. That either Cesar or Crassus considered the 
Cimbri to be Gauls we infer from the following passage :—‘‘ Rarum 
est autem, ut oculis subjicere contingat (sc. vituperationem), ut 
fecit C. Julius, qui cum Helvio Manciz szpius obstrepenti sibi di- 
_ ceret, jam ostendam, qualis sis: isque plane instaret interrogatione, 
qualem se tandem ostensurus esset, digito demonstravit imaginem 
Galli in scuto Mariano Cimbrico pictam, cui Mancia tum simillimus 
est visus. Taberne autem erant circum Forum, ac scutum illud 
signi gratia positum.” Jnst. Orat. vi. 3. 38. Pliny tells the story of 
Crassus (39. 4.). Although in this passage the word upon which the 
argument turns has been written galli, and translated cock, the cur- 
rent interpretation is the one given above.—Vid. not. ed. Gesner. 

In the same author is preserved the epigram of Virgil’s called 
Catalecta, and commented on by Ausonius of Bordeaux. Here we 
learn that T. Annius Cimber was a Gaul; whilst it is assumed that 
there was no other reason to believe that he was called Cimber than 
that of being descended from some slave or freedman of that na- 
tion :—‘‘ Non appareat affectatio, in quam mirifice Virgilius, ° 


Corinthiorum amator iste verborum, 

Ille iste rhetor : namque quatenus totus 
Thucydides Britannus, Atticse febres, 
Tau-Gallicum, min-, al- spine male illisit. 
Ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 


Cimber hic fuit a quo fratrem necatum hoc Ciceronis dictum notatum 
est; Germanum Cimber occidit.” —Inst. Orat. viii. 3. cum not. 


Dic, quid significent Catalecta Maronis ? in his al- 
Celtarum posuit, sequitur non lucidum faz-, 
Et quod germano mistum male letiferum min-.—Auson. 


Undoubtedly the pronunciation kere ridiculed is that of the Gauls, 
and it is just possible that in it is foreshadowed the curtailed form 
that the Latin tongue in general puts on in the present French. 
Again, the slave whose courage failed him when ordered to slay 
Caius Marius is called both a Gaul and a Cimbrian by Plutarch, as 
‘well as by Lucan. In the latter writer we have probably but a piece 
of rhetoric. (Pharsalia, lib. ii.) 
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Amongst tribes undoubtedly Gallic the Nervii claimed descent 
from the Teutones and Cimbri. The passage of Tacitus that con- 
nects the Nervii with the Germans connects them also with the Tre- 
veri, Now a well-known passage in St. Jerome tells us that the 
Treveri were Gauls :—Neép(ior noav dé KipuBpwy xai Tevroywy ard- 
yovor.— Appian, iv. 1. 4. “ Treveri et Nervii circa adfectationem Ger- 
manice originis ultrd ambitiosi sunt, tamquam, per hance gloriam 
sanguinis, a similitudine et inertia Gallorum separentur.”” German. 
28. Finally, in the Life of Marius by Plutarch we have dialogues 
between the Cimbri and the Romans. Now a Gallic interpreter was 
probable, but not so a German one. 

Such are the notices bearing ypon the ethnography of the Cimbri. 
Others occur, especially amongst the poets; of these little or no use 
can be made, for a reason indicated above. Justin speaks of em- 
bassies between Mithridates and the Cimbri. Suetonius connects 
the Cimbri with the Gallic Senones; he is writing however about 
Germany, so that his evidence, slight as it is, is neutralized. Theories 
grounded upon the national name may be raised on both sides; Cim- 
bri may coincide with either the Germanic kempa = a warrior or 
champion, or with the Celtic Cymry = Cambrians. Equally equivocal 
seem the arguments drawn from the descriptions either of their phy- 
gical conformation or their manners. The silence of the Gothic 
traditions as to the Cimbri being Germanic, proves more in the way 
of negative evidence than the similar silence of the Celtic ones, since 
the Gothic legends are the most numerous and the most ancient. 
Besides this, they deal very especially with genealogies, national and 
individual. The name of Bojorix, a Cimbric king mentioned in 
Epitome Liviana (lxvii.), is Celtic rather than Gothic, although in 
the latter dialects proper names ending in -ric, (Alaric, Genseric) fre- 
quently occur. 

Measuring the evidence, which is in its character essentially cu- 
mulative, consisting of a number of details unimportant in themselves, 
but of value when taken in the mass, the balance seems to be in 
favour of the Cimbri, Teutones and Ambrones being Gauls rather 
than Germans, Celts rather than Goths. 

An argument now forthcoming stands alone, inasmuch as it seems 
to prove two things at once, viz. not only the Celtic origin of the 
Cimbri, but, at the same time, their locality in the Chersonese. It 
is brought forward by Dr. Pritchard in his ‘ Physical History of Man- 
kind,’ and runs as follows :—(a.) It is a statement of Pliny that the 
sea in their neighbourhood was called by the Cimbri Morimarusa, 
or the dead sea = mare mortuum. (b.) It is a fact that in Celtic 
Welsh mor marwth = mare mortuum, morimarusa, dead sea. Hence 
the language of the Cimbric coast is to be considered as Celtic. Now 
the following facts invalidate this conclusion :—(1.) Putting aside 
the contradictions in Pliny’s statement, the epithet dead 1s inappli- 
cable to either the German Ocean or the Baltic. (2.) Pliny’s 
authority was a writer named Philemon: out of the numerous Phi- 
lemons enumerated by Fabricius, it is likely that the one here ad- 
duced was a contemporary of Alexander the Great; and it is not 
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probable that at that time glosses from the Baltic were known in the 
Mediterranean. (3.) The subject upon which this Philemon wrote 
was the Homeric Poems. This, taken along with the geography of 
the time, makes it highly probable that the original Greek was not 
KipBpo, but Keypépeoe; indeed we are not absolutely sure of Pliny 
having written Cimbri. (4.) As applied to Cimmerian sea the epi- 
thet dead was applicable. (5.) The term Morimarusa = mare mor- 
tuum, although good Celtic, is better Slavonic, since throughout 
that stock of languages, as in many other of the Indo-European 
tongues (the Celtic and Latin included), the roots mor and mori mean 
sea and dead respectively :—‘‘ Septemtrionalis Oceanus, Amalchium 
eum Hecatseus appellat, a Paropamiso amne, qua Scythiam alluit, 
quod nomen ejus gentis lingua significat congelatum, Philemon 
Morimarusam a Cimbris (qu. Cimmeriis) vocari scribit: hoc est 
mare mortuum usque ad promontorium Rubeas, ultra deinde Cro- 
num.” (13.) 

One point, however, still remains: it may be dealt with briefly, 
but it should not be wholly overlooked, viz. the question, whether 
over and above the theories as to the location of the Cimbri in the 
Cimbric Chersonese, there is reason to believe, on independent 
grounds, that Celtic tribes were the early inhabitants of the penin- 
sula in question? If such were actually the case, all that has pre- 
ceded would, up to a certain point, be invalidated, Now I know no 
sufficient reasons for believing such to be the case, although there 
are current in ethnography many insufficient ones. 

1. In the way of Philology, it is undoubtedly true that words 
common to the Celtic tribes occur in the Danish of Jutland, and in 
the Frisian and Low German of Sleswick and Holstein; but there is 
no reason to consider that they belong to an aboriginal Celtic tribe. 
The a priori probability of Celts in the peninsula involves hypotheses 
in ethnography which are, to say the least, far from being generally 
recognized. The evidence as to the language of aborigines derived 
from the significance of the names of old geographical localities is 
wanting for the Cimbric Chersonese. The arguments as to the 
origin from Jutland of certain Celtic tribes in England (e. g. the 
Picts) either rest upon the historical evidence that has just been dis- 
cussed, or else involve a vicious circle of argument. 

2. No traditions, either Scandinavian or German, point towards 
an aboriginal Celtic population for the localities in question. 

3. There are no satisfactory proofs of such in either Archeology 
or Natural History. A paper noticed by Dr. Pritchard of Professor 
Eschricht’s upon certain Tumuli in Jutland, states, that the earliest 
specimens of art (anterior to the discovery of metals), as well as the 
character of the tumuli themselves, have a Celtic'character. He 
adds, however, that the character of the tumuli is as much Siberian 
as Celtic. The early specimens of art are undoubtedly like similar 
specimens found in England. It happens, however, that such things 
are in all countries more or less alike. In Professor Siehold’s mu- 
seum at Leyden, stone-axes from tumuli in Japan and Jutland are 
Jaid side by side, for the sake of comparison, and between them 
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there is no perceptible difference. The oldest skulls in these tumul 
are said to be other than Gothic. They are, however, Finnic rather 
than Celtic. 

4. The statement in Tacitus (Germ. 44.), that a nation on the 
Baltic called the Astii spoke a language somewhat akin to the Bri- 
tish, cannot be considered as conclusive to the existence of Celts in 
the North of Germany. Any language, not German, would probably 
so be denoted. Such might exist in the mother-tongue of either 
the Lithuanic or the Esthonian. 

It is considered that in the foregoing pages the following propo- 


_ sitions are either proved or involved :—1. That the Cimbri conquered 


by Marius came from either Gaul or Switzerland, and that they 
were Celts. 2. That the Teutones and Ambrones were equally 
Celtic with the Cimbri. 3. That no nation north of the Elbe was 
known to Republican Rome. 4. That there is no evidence of Celtic 
tribes ever having existed north of the Elbe. 5. That the epithet 
Cimbrica applied to the Chersonesus proves nothing more in respect 
to the inhabitants of that locality than is proved by words like West 
Indian and North-American Indian. 6. That in the word cateia we 
are in possession of a new Celtic gloss. 7. That in the term Mori- 
marusa we are in possession of a gloss at once Cimmerian and Sla- 
vonic. 8. That for any positive theory as to the Cimbro-Teutonic 
league we have at present no data, but that the hypothesis that would 
reconcile the greatest variety of statements would run thus: viz. that 
an organized Celtic confederation conterminous with the Belge, the 
Ligurians, and the Helvetians descended with its eastern divisions 
upon Noricum, and with its western ones upon Provence. 


In the discussion which arose upon the reading of the above paper, 
it was observed that Teutones was not necessarily a Germanic appel- 
lation; the supposed root of the word being found in the same as 
well as other significations, in the various Celtic dialects. The Irish 
tuath, for example, means both people and north. It was also sug- 
gested that cafeia might possibly be connected with .W. cad, battle. 
Cadwayw literally means war-spear or lance. 


On Friday, March 8, will be read a paper ‘‘ On the Ellipsis and 
on the Pleonastic use of the Pronoun Personal in English Syntax.” 
By Edwin Guest, Esq. 


VOL. [. Oo 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. FEBRUARY 23, 1844.: No. 18. 


J. M. Kemsue, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 


Rev. H. Dupuis, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and As- 
sistant Master, Eton. 
Rev. A. Mills, Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Two communications were then read :— 


1. ‘On certain Lycian Inscriptions copied by the Rev. E. T. Daniell, 
Edward Forbes, Esq. and Lieut. Spratt, R.N.” By Daniet Sharpe, Esq. 

The inscriptions which form the subject of the present paper were 
copied in Lycia by Mr. Forbes, Lieutenant Spratt, and the late 
Rev. E. T. Daniell, and it was the intention of the latter to have 
published them had he returned to England. The memorandum- 
books containing them were sent, in compliance with Mr. Daniell’s 
last wishes, to Mr. Forbes and Lieut. Spratt, and were placed at 
the disposal of the author by these gentlemen. 

The inscriptions have been copied without alteration from the 
original books. The greater part of them are entirely new, but some 
have been added, although published before by Mr. Fellows, be- 
cause the present copies appear to be more correct than the former 
ones. Fresh copies of other inscriptions already published might 
have been added, but as the differences in the versions are slight 
they are omitted. ‘There are also two new inscriptions copied by 
Mr. Fellows, Nos. 10 and 19. 

In the version of the inscriptions given in the text, an endeavour 
has been made to restore the true reading as far as practicable. 
This is easier than.might be expected, owing to the frequent recur- 

.rence of the same words and phrases in different inscriptions, which 
being funereal have a great sameness of expression; and it is by 
taking advantage of the repetition of similar sentences differently 
modified, that the author arrives at the translations which have been 
given of some portions. The bilingual inscriptions furnish the 
meanings of a certain number of Lycian words: where several of 
these are found in another sentence in company with only one or two 
others, the context usually gives a probable meaning for the new 
words ; this probability is increased every time that the meaning so 
acquired gives a consistent sense to.a fresh sentence, and it becomes 
almost a certainty if it produces a rational translation in every in- 
stance. ‘This method is strictly analogous to that followed in read- 
ing an unknown cypher, where the accuracy of the decypherer is 
estimated by the harmony of the result which he produces. 

The Greek funereal inscriptions, which abound in Lycia, fre- 
quently give an indirect assistance towards understanding those in 
the earlier language. They run in certain set phrases, which we 
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naturally look for and frequently find in the Lycian inscriptions. 
The change of language in Lycia appears to have been gradual, and 
the alteration in manners to have been equally slow. 

Before entering upon the inscriptions, it will be necessary to say a 
few words on the alphabet, as both corrections and additions must 
be made to the details which have already been laid before the public. 

In his memoir on the Lycian inscriptions, inserted in the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,’ Pro- 
fessor Grotefend proposes a reading for the Lycian vowels widely 
differing from that which the author had adopted, and in which, 
with the exception of one alteration, he cannot agree. The learned 
professor has been misled by the bilingual inscription from Anti- 
phellos, which is incomplete in our copies. Not observing that it 
wants the end of each of the first lines, he has tried to find the 
Lycian corresponding to IxraeAa (the owner of the tomb) in the 
name of that person’s father, and to bring these names together, he 
has changed the value of several of the Lycian letters. But all the 
reasoning built upon this foundation falls to the ground when it is 
shown that the name corresponding to Iktasila is lost’ at the end of 
the first line of the inscription. 

The correction proposed by the professor, in which the author 
concurs, consists in regarding BB as equivalent to the Greek {2, 
which materially simplifies the alphabet. We may carry this farther, 
and consider g & as also equivalent to {2. The difference between 
these letters when single is so slight as not easily to be appreciated, 
but when doubled they are constantly interchanged. 

The author had been led into the error of considering 4 as nearly 
equivalent to the two last-mentioned letters by Mr. Fellows’s ver- 
sion of the bilingual inscription at Limyra, but the present more 
correct copy destroys the source of the mistake. 

The principal difficulty in the Lycian alphabet still consists in 
the letters related to U, which, without being identical, express 
modifications of sound too numerous for us to appreciate. Disre- 
garding variations in form, which may be attributed to the whims of 
the sculptors, there are five distinct letters, two of which are also _ 
used double, making seven changes, which it is difficult to express 
by more than five, u, i, i, w, and 6. It is probable that they repre- 
sented a greater number of sounds than these, but we cannot hope 
to distinguish them more accurately until we know the relative dates 
of the different Lycian monuments ; as we have inscriptions extending 
over a long period, during which the language was undergoing con- 
siderable changes, from which these letters suffered more than any 
others. The following is the explanation offered of them :— 

VW and ¥ are so near each other that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them, although they are not absolutely identical, and we 
are forced to regard both as U short. Of the two, the first is pro- 
bably the shorter in sound*. In all the common words in which 
either of these letters occurs, there seems a preference for one or the 
other of them ; yet in every word they are occasionally interchanged. 


* It has been distinguished by a mark i, the other being represented by « 
without any distinguishing sign. ° 
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+ is U long, and also V, if that consonant is to be recognised at all. 

B and ¢ are W, usually consonants, but occasionally long vowels. 

In some words the one letter is invariably used, in others they are 
interchanged. 

BB and © & seem exact equivalents to the Greek ©, and when 
80 doubled appear identical. 

In two inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 31, the letter 9 is used instead 
of W in the word éwuinu. If the copies are correct, this shows 
great affinity between the letters; but two instances, set against all 
other cases, will not prove their identity. Unfortunately the copies 
of both inscriptions are faulty and imperfect, so that we cannot rely 
upon them. 

The author must add two letters to the alphabet, which are both of 
rare occurrence, and were overlooked before. Y is found on each 
side of the great obelisk at Xanthus, less than twenty times in all, 
and in leas than ten distinct words. It is doubtful if it occurs in 
any other inscription, as in the few cases in which we find it, it seems 
to be an imperfect copy of some other letter. It is also found on 
two coins, Nos. 8 and 11, of Mr. Fellows’s Plate 37, both of which 
are of great antiquity. No. 8 is badly engraved ; its legend is pro- 
bably V#PEYA, which occurs several times on the obelisk, viz. 
S.W.5,25?, N.W.45,53?, N.E.38,50? The author’s former reference 
of this coin to Gage cannot stand, but it is difficult to say to what 
town it should be referred. A letter of similar form to this has been 
found in several alphabets, and has been variously explained. It is 
found in Phrygian inscriptions, on coins of Cilicia, and on Phoenician 
coins and inscriptions. In the latter Gesenius calls it Zade, and its 
power is perhaps not very far from the English pronunciation of J. 

av occurs eight times on the north-east and north-west sides of 
the Xanthus obelisk, and is not found elsewhere. With so little to 
guide us, there is no hope of fixing its value; but looking for assist- 
ance to the same source as in the last instance, we find in Gesenius 
a Phoenician letter with a considerable resemblance in form, which 
that author regards as Samech, a sibilant of which the exact sound 
- is still a matter of some doubt. 

It is remarkable that these two letters should be found in one 
inscription at Xanthus, and rot on any other of the numerous monu- 
ments of which we have the records before us; and three hypotheses 
present themselves in explanation of this extraordinary fact :— 
Ist, that these two letters are foreign to the language, and only used 
in the names of foreign towns and persons; 2nd, that the Xanthus 
inscription is in the dialect of a different tribe from the other inscrip- 
tions; 3rd, that it is of a different date from the other inscriptions, 
and that the language changed somewhat in the interval. 

The first conjecture is negatived as regards one of the letters by 
its occurrence on coins of the true Lycian type; and it thus becomes 
improbable of the other letter. The second supposition is impro- 
bable, because this obelisk is in the same town as many other in- 
scriptions, and it contains many words which are found in the other 
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inscriptions. . The last seems the most probable explanation. We 
know that Greek civilization was gradually making way in Asia 
Minor before the Macedonian conquest, and Mr. Fellows’s researches 
show us that Greek art gradually drove the Asiatic style of sculp- 
ture out of Lycia. We have also evidence in these-inscriptions that 
the Lycian language underwent considerable changes, even in its 
common forms of declension; before it was finally supplanted by the 
 all-conquering Greek. We may therefore be disposed to consider 
all marked variations of dialect as evidences of difference of date ; 
and if this is allowed, the Xanthus inscription must be regarded as 
the earliest yet brought from Lycia. 
The following table represents the Lycian alphabet :— 


Common Forms. Value. 


ace eee . a long 

. . | & short 

.|& long 

é short 

. |1 long, or y 

. | short 

.|u 

. | 4 short 

u long, and perhaps v 
5 short 


w consonant or vowel 


$< H—m>x 


; 


><§ @8 20+ 
g FP 


se eereeeee(G 
ee cave D 
NW wcceccereeee [L 
N ...eceeeee ee |N 
[> R wc. eee eee JP 
Pp, occeeee (| R 
es b) 
To wcccccecreee (TE 
Ti ceeeecceeee(Ch 
) ee J probably 
ee nknown 
3:0: ...-.... | Stops 


tt.O- .1lm... 
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The inscriptions are placed in the order in which the language 
may be most easily studied, -beginning with those which have a 
Greek translation accompanying them. Those are next taken in 
which the construction is the simplest and the number of words 
already known predominates ; the rest are placed so that the diffi- 
culties may be presented to view step by step. 


No. 1. Bilingual Inscription at Limyra. 


Of this two copies have been published; the first was made by 
Mr. Cockerell, and is given in Mr. Walpole’s Travels, the other was 
published by Mr. Fellows. The present copy has been made with 
great care, and is nearly complete, so that with the exception of the 
names it may be restored without any risk ; it confirms many of the 
corrections which had been previously suggested by the author. The 
letter +- is twice omitted in the third line, at the termination of the 
genitive name, and at the beginning of the word wrppe. The Greek 
translation is so literal, that this short inscription is of great im- 
portance, and the present copy is a valuable addition to our stock ; 
but as the author has analysed it at great length before, he merely 
gives the restoration and translation of it :— 


éwéeya : érafazeya : méte prinafatii ; sedéreya : pé... ned; 
pynpa rode exoincaro Xdapios lappevorros 


To 
This tomb which | made Sidarios Parmeno’s 
tedéeme : urppe étle évwe sé lade : éiiwe s€ tedéeme 
uvios eaure@ KaL TY yuvarke kat uly 
son for himself and wife his and son 
p...6... léyé 
TuBrary 
Puabiale. 


No. 2. Bilingual Inscription at Levise. 


This was copied by Mr. Daniell and given by him to Mr. Fellows, 
from whom the author received it. It is not in Mr. Daniell’s memo- 
randum-book, nor does it appear to have been copied by any other 
person. The inscription is nearly perfect, and forms a most im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of the language. 

There appear to have been two flaws in the stone, of less width 
than at present, before the letters were cut ; for the spaces are much 
greater than is required for the missing letters. The same circum- 
stance occurs in several other inscriptions. Where the defects in 
the stone prevented the artists from getting an even surface, they 
appear to have left blank spaces and continued the lines further on. 

The following is the best version of the inscription which presents 
itself :— . 
éwitint, itatu méné prinafutt j polénida  mollewéséi 26 
rovro Tro = uynpa epyacavro AmodAwyedns ModAows cat 


This tomb which made Apollonides son of Mollisus and 
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lapara polénidaii poreiiemetéu prinézeyétie urppe 


Aarapas Arxo\\wridov Tlupeyarcos owes * WR RES 
Laparas son of Apollonides Porimatis’s servants for 
lada epttéeue sé tedéemé sé —ssey é 
yuvatiy ras eauvrwy kat Tow eyyovos Kat ay rts 
wives their and children and if anyone 
tesé reti..deteé itate Ewéiie méeyé..... oéte ponamachche : 
adiknon To pynua rovro ebwten Kat xavwiea etn © 
violates tom this 
aladaiade : ada : 4 


aury rarvrwy 
let him pay a fine adas... 

In the first paragraph the Greek and Lycian correspond almost 
word for word, but in the conclusion they differ entirely ; the Greek 
version denounces curses upon the violator of the tomb, while the 
Lycian threatens him with a fine. This will be better seen in ana- 
lysing the whole in detail. 

éwitinii, the neuter of the demonstrative this. 

- §tatu, a tomb or monument, in the Greek pvnya. It is apparently 
the passive participle of a verb signifying to bury, of which there are 
several tenses used in other inscriptions (see the Appendix to 
Mr. Fellows’s Lycia, p. 482). The author at first thought the 
initial short vowel the augment, and connected the verb with rn ; 
but as the same vowel occurs in the participle, it is probably part of 
the form of the verb. Professor Grotefend gave another turn to the 
sentences in which the verb #tatu, &c. occurs, by translating it trans- 
gress; but the inscription before us proves that the true translation 
is to bury. 

mené, a declinable demonstrative participle. 

prinafuti, in the Greek epyacavro, they made, or caused to be made, 
if the Lycian verbs had a middle voice. This is the first instance in 
which we are sure of having a verb 1n the plural; it is therefore very 
unfortunate that there is a flaw, which makes its termination un- 
certain. The same tense in the singular is of frequent occurrence, 
written prinafati. | 

Polénida, in the genitive Polénidau; in the Greek Awod\Awridns. 
There are several peculiarities of Lycian orthography shown in the 
changes which this name undergoes in its translation from the Greek. 
Both the initial vowel and the terminal consonant are dropped in 
the Lycian, in which language a great majority of the names begin 
with a consonant, and all without exception end in a vowel. There 
is also a remarkable change of the w into é in the middle of the word. 
Strabo gives an instance of an analogous change in the Asiatic name 
of Nwpa, which he says is now called Nypoagsos. In addition to 
this, one / is omitted, and the name is so changed, that if we had’ 
not the Greek form in the same inscription, we should never have 
suspected the connexion between them. 

Molleueseu, in the Greek Mo\Xoros. In changing this name into 
Lycian, the short second syllable is drawn out into two long syl- 
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lables, an alteration similar to that which we find in the same 
inscription in the name Porimatis. 

Dapafa is the next name, if we trust the Lycian version, but the 
Greek has it Aaxapas. There is very little reason for preferring 
either Z or D at the beginning of the word, but the / in the last 
syllable must be wrongly copied for r; the name must be either 
Dapara or Lapara. Here again the Lycian drops the terminal con- 
sonant. 

Poreuemeteu. There is a gap in the latter part of this word, which 
may only be owing to a flaw in the stone, or there may have been 
another syllable in the word. The Greek form Mvpiparws makes 
it appear complete, but on the inscription No. 7 we find the 
nominative name Poretiemetete, and in No. 26, which is too imper- 
fect to be of much assistance, Poretieméewa. In one of the unpub- 
lished Greek inscriptions from Limyra we find mention of «vpro» 
Tloptary ; it is not likely that all these inscriptions relate to the 
same person ; probably the name Porimatis reoccurs in several gene- 
rations of one of the leading families of the country. The second 
syllable of the Greek name is drawn out into two syllables in the 
Lycian, in a’manner analogous to the instance already pointed out 
with MoAAtoios. The letter é which follows this name is omitted, 
being apparently copied instead of the usual stops. 

prinézeyéue. This word has been restored from another inscription 
in which it occurs, the No. 9 of Mr. Fellows’s Plate 36. The dative 
singular prinéze occurs several times. The author formerly translated 
this word beloved, relying on the context; but its meaning is now 
ascertained by the Greek translation o:xecor, domestic servants; per- 
haps in this instance stewards. In several of the Greek funereal 
inscriptions copied by Mr. Daniell the oc«ecoe are mentioned, or tombs 
are stated to be built for them by their masters; but it is a proof of 
the importance of the Lord Porimatis, that his servants provided 
themselves with a tomb of this order. 

urppe, the prenosition for, in the Greek ext. This word is nearly 
lost in the crack across the stone; but as it occurs in almost every 
inscription, there is no danger in restoring it. 

lada, the dative plural wives, in the Greek yuvadéivy. The dative 
singular Jade occurs frequently. In No. 5, Plate 36, of Mr. Fel- 
lows, the nominative singular is /ada; in No. 13 the dative singular 
is Jadu; and in No. 18 /adue is the dative plural. These variations 
of termination make one suspect that the language has an instru- 
mental case as well as a dative. 

éptteue, the Greek ras eavrwy. This appears to be a close trans- 
lation ; the word is the genitive plural of themselves. We have the 
genitive singular epttéve in the upper inscription at p. 225 of 
Mr. Fellows’s ‘ Asia Minor ;’ and in plate 36, No. 5, of his ‘ Lycia,’ 
we have another form of the word, éptte. That inscription is very 
imperfect, and Mr. Daniell’s copy of it does not enable us to read it 
with any certainty, but it probably runs urppe atla eppte; for them- 
selves; the latter word being used adjectively, the phrase will thus 
be analogous to the common form firppe atle éiiwe, for himself. The 
nominative singular is probably épite. 


Sin i. inde 


all, 
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sé tedéemé, and children, words of constant recurrence. 

sé ey é. This was at first translated whoever (Appendix p. 482), 

by deriving the meaning from the context of several inscriptions in 
which it occurs ; but we now find it rendered caz ay ris, and in the 
bilingual inscription at Antiphellus eay de rs, which must be taken 
as the meaning; and although in no instance is it divided by stops, 
we must consider it as three words. It must be observed, that the 
stops : which separate the words in the Lycian inscriptions are not 
- placed between words in very close relationship to each other ; thus 
the conjunctions are seldom separated by the stops from the follow- 
ing word, and frequently not from the preceding one. This practice 
will be referred to again. Of the three words here found together, 
two had been already recognised : sé is the conjunction and; é had 
been shown to be a pronoun (p. 472), and must now be rendered 
anyone; and the remaining conjunction éy may be compared to the - 
Greek ec, if. We thus find the exact translation to be, and if any- 
one. 
We ought to find in the next word the translation of aducnoy, but 
there is ground for suspicion that we have more than one word in 
the Lycian, and there seems to be at least one letter wanting at the 
end of the line. We do not find the same combination of letters in 
any other inscription, and in the Antiphellus inscription, which con- 
tains the words cay ce ris adixnoy, the corresponding Lycian words 
are sé ey @ teede. We have here ¢eé preceding itatu; but if we take 
teé for the verb violate, we have no employment for the preceding 
words. We must therefore leave this in doubt. - 

ttatu éwetie answers to the ro pynua rovro of the Greek; i¢atu has 
lost its last- letter in the crack across the stone. It occurs in the 
first line of the inscription with the same meaning, tomb: éwéiie is 
the preposition ¢his; it is related to the demonstratives éwitinii, eweeya, 
eweutt, &c. 

In the rest of the inscription we can trace no connection between 
the Greek and the Lycian. In place of the curses denounced in the 
Greek against the violator of the tomb, the Lycian threatens him 
with a fine; and owing to an unfortunate gap in the third line, we 
cannot complete the words. 

The next two words must be left untranslated at present: alada- 
tiade, or as it occurs elsewhere adadauale, the author had translated 
let him pay a fine; and every inscription in which it occurs justifies 
this meaning, as it is always followed by ada and a numeral ; ada is 
without doubt a coin or sum of money; we have no clue to the value 
of the final numeral. 


No. 3. Bilingual Inscription at Antiphellus. 


The present inscription was published by Professor Grotefend in 
the paper already mentioned (Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, vol. iv.). From his translation of it, the author is obliged to 
dissent in several important particulars. The professor’s copy was 
received from M. Raoul Rochette, and had passed through several 
hands before reaching him, and we need not therefore be surprised 
that slight errors should have crept into it on the way. It is inter- 
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esting to have a fresh copy to compare with it, and the author has also 
had the opportunity of comparing a copy which M. Raoul Rochette 
obligingly sent to Mr. Fellows. 

The two copies agree in the main points, and only differ in a 
few letters; both agree in the great inequality in length of the 
different lines, the first line of the Lycian having twenty-six let- 
ters in the last copy and the last line forty letters. There is 
good reason to believe that the first lines are incomplete, and 
perhaps that the others are also; but as there is a great difference 
in the length of the two Greek lines, it is not easy to say how much 
is wanting. | 

Professor Grotefend has not perceived that the inscription is im- 
perfect, and has endeavoured to fit the Lycian and Greek words 
together in a very unsatisfactory manoer, having altered the alpha- 
- bet to find the name Jktasia in the first word of the second line of 
the Lycian, which is in reality the name of Iktasla’s father. The 
attention of Mr. Fellows has been called to this inscription, and he 
may possibly succeed in discovering the remainder ; in the meantime 
we must make the best we can of it in its present state. 

The Greek runs thus :-— 

Icracha AvrigedXerns rour(o):ro pynpa npyacero autTe re Kat yu- 
varke kau rexvos : eay Oe ris adkkynoy n ayopacy ro pynpa nAnrw avroy 
emryv. WV. 

The only words open to doubt are the last three, which the pro- 
fessor explains as nXtre avrov emer(tuco)v +, which is not confirmed 
by our fresh copy; yet the meaning he has thus given to the sen- 
tence is in every probability correct, that whoever violates or sells the 
tomb is to be fined. 

The Lycian, taken line by line, is as follows :-— 


éwitini: prinufo méte prinafatii 

4gtta : Ula : tedéeme : iirppe lade : éiwe 

sé tedéemé : Giiweyé : sé ey é teéde : teké : mitt: 
méné wastto : tine : wlaiie Eweyéiie sé eédfeféu itéze. 


In every other Lycian funereal inscription we find the name of the - 
owner of the tomb; and as it occurs in the Greek translation, it is 
extremely improbable that it should be omitted in this single in- 
stance. We may conclude therefore that it is lost at the end of the 
first line, and we have room in the same line for the equivalent of 
AvrigeAXrns. This word could hardly be expected in its Greek 
form, but in the older name of Habessus, given by Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus. In the first word of the second line, Professor Grotefend finds, 
following his copy, Uttdildi, giving a different value to all the vowels. 
He considers the words Uttaila’s son to be the paraphrase of the 
Iktasla of the Greek, and regards the names Uftaila and Iktasla as 
identical, the father and son having the same name. In the present 
copy there are three variations in this word: Ist, there is an im- 
perfect letter at the beginning, which is also clearly given in 
M. Raoul Rochette’s copy, so that we may consider that it certainly 
exists in the original; 2ndly, the second letter is g instead of u; 
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Srdly, there are stops in the middle of the word. If these stops are 
correct, we have a name which, after taking off the genitive termina- 
tion, will be reduced to three letters, which is highly improbable, as 
the great length of the proper names is quite a marked feature of 
the language. It is much more probable that the stops indicate the 
place of a letter which has been defaced by time, and that the word 
had originally ten letters. If we follow Professor Grotefend’s con- 
jecture, that the father and son had both the same name, we may 
fill up the blank at the beginning of the word by #, and that in the 
middle by s, and omitting the genitive ending, we shall thus obtain 
Igttasula for the name, which is sufficiently near to the Greek formi. 
There is however no reason for forcing the two names together, as 
it is very unusual on these tombs to find the father and son with the 
same name. 

There is no such blank in the next part of the sentence as to make 
it indispensable that we should add anything at the end of the 
second line, the words urppe lade euwe se tedeemé, for his wife and 
children, making a complete sense; but the shortness of this line 
makes it probable that something is wanting there also, and we ac- 
cordingly find that eavrg has no representative in the Lycian part of 
the inscription. By adding at the end of the line the common words 
atle cuwe, himself, we should fill up the blank space, and bring the 
Lycian into harmony with the Greek. Professor Grotefend avoids 
this difficulty by regarding turppe as the pronoun Aimself, in which 
the author cannot agree. The professor’s translation of the com- 
mon phrase urppe atle cuwe by sibi persone sue, instead of pro per- 
sond sud, as rendered by the author, appears forced, and is contra- 
dicted by the way in which urppe is used in several inscriptions ; 
while the translation for 1s always consistent with the construction 
to be expected. Moreover, if this word were a pronoun we should 
find it declined, which is not the case. 

The last sentence presents more difficulties, which are increased 
by the doubt whether the lines are complete. Judging merely by 
the length of the third line, we might imagine that it had contained 
another word, but we have no clue to it. 

sé ey é is here translated eay de ris, which was analysed under the 
last inscription. If we adhere as closely as we can to the Greek, 
which is our safest course, we must connect teéde with adiKxnoy ; a8 
the latter word occurs in the bilingual inscription at Levise, we look 
for the same word to answer to it in the Lycian part of that inscrip- 
tion, and there we have tee preceding the words this tomb. The ter- 
mination de is frequently an enclytic; if we regard it so in this 
instance, there would remain in both inscriptions teé for the verb 
violute, and to this we have an analogy in the Greek verb daw; but 
then there is no word of a similar form to answer to ayopaey. If 
we drop that verb for the present, we can have no difficulty in trans- 
lating teké mitt by this tomb: the first of the two words is analogous 
to @n«cn and the Latin theca; the second is very close to miife, which 
we find frequently in the Lycian inscriptions as a demonstrative 
‘pronoun. 
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It is difficult to make anything of the last line, which appears to 
contain a great deal more than the Greek counterpart. It is to be 
hoped that we may obtain another copy of the inscription, for neither 
of those yet received is entirely to be relied on, as in the latter part 
of this line we have combinations of letters which are very unusual. 


No. 4. Fragment of Bilingual Inscription at Tlos. 


The copy of this inscription is too imperfect to have any value; 
the middle part is entirely lost, and we have only the commence- 
ment of the Lycian and the end of the Greek portion, so that we 
have nothing common tothe two. The Lycian must be read éwitiniz 
ttath mite prinafati, this tomb which made; the name cannot be 
made out. ‘The Greek probably ends with eaur@ cae ry yuvacke wae 
ros rexvots avrov. We may hope that some future traveller will 
make a more perfect copy, as every scrap of the language which is 
accompanied by a literal translation is of value. 

These four are the only true bilingual inscriptions yet brought 
from Lycia; there are among the other inscriptions several in which 
either Greek or Latin is found on the same tomb with Lycian, but the 
two portions have no reference to one another. The Greek or Roman 
inhabitants appear to have made use of the ancient tomba, without 
defacing the original inscriptions. These will be pointed out as they 
occur. 

In endeavouring to elucidate some of the remaining inscriptions, 
the author proposes to take them in the order in which they may 
be most readily studied, beginning with the simplest, and placing 
those together which have most resemblance in the words or con- 
struction; so that the simple phrases may lead us on to those 
which are more difficult to be understood. 


No. 5. At Koorostan, the ancient Cyane. 


éwitint : prinafu : miiné : prinafati : godréuela : irppe lade : éiiwe 
This tomb which made Godrewela for wife ~ his 
Below this is a Greek inscription in three lines, relating to the 
tomb of Jason and Seras, which has no connection with the above. 
Mr. Daniell adds, ‘“‘ over the Greek is another Greek inscription, 
scarcely a word of which is traceable;’’ and a slight sketch shows 
the position of the inscriptions on the tomb. 


No. 6. Under the Acropolis of Gandyva. 


The inscription is imperfect, but can easily be restored, with the 
exception of one letter in the name. 
Ewitinti gopu méné prinafati : gorey,una urppe lade éiiwe sé 
This tomb which made Goreyuna for, wife his and 


tedéemé 
children 
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No. 7. 
poreiiemétete : prinafaté : ma,asaii : tedéeme gopu : éwilinii irppe : 
Poreuemetete made Ma,asa’s son tomb this (for 
atle : éiiwe : sé tedéemé : Giiweyé 
self his andchildren his 


This sentence is differently constructed from the others; to ren- 
der it intelligible in English, it must be translated Poreuemetete, the 
son of Ma,asa, had this tomb made for himself and his children, 


No. 8. At Limyra. 
éwitini gopo mite prinafatii . 
ésété .... opéséti atle Giiwe sé lade sé tedéemé 
The names cannot be fully made out, and have this peculiarity, 
that the father’s name in the genitive is not followed by the word 
son; gopo, a tomb, has a different termination from its usual form 
gopu ; in a few instances we find it written gopa. 


No. 9. At Limyra. 
oprétela : kerow : tedéeme : tint pérekléué 


We find nearly the same name in an inscription copied at Pinara 
by Mr. Fellows (‘ Lycia,’ Plate 30, No. 11), Oréwella forming Ore- 
wellava in the dative. 

A letter has been altered in the last word to bring it to Pérekleué, 
which seems to be the gentile name of Péreclé, a town of which we 
have several coins. The first found had lost the first letter, and 
reading the name as Frecle, the author proposed to refer them to 
Heraclea; but several perfect coins have been since found, which 
leave no doubt that the name is really Perecle; one of them is 
figured in the Appendix to Mr. Fellows’s ‘ Lycia,’ p. 465, No. 31. 
Mr. Birch has conjectured that the legend on these coins is the name 
of Pericles, a king of Lycia mentioned by Theopompus (lib. 12 in 
Photii Biblioth. cod. 176). But this opinion can hardly be main- 
tained, as all the Lycian coins appear struck in the names of the 
towns. We shall meet with other names ending in #e or #é, which 
are probably also gentile forms. The derivatives of Péreclé occur in 
several inscriptions found at or near Limyra, and (as we learn from 
Mr. Forbes) Mr. Daniell concluded in consequence that it was the 
original Lycian name of Limyra, a conjecture which appears to be 
in the highest degree probable. 

int is found in a similar phrase in several inscriptions, and 
although its meaning cannot be fixed with certainty, we cannot be 
far wrong if we render the last two words native of Perecleé, citizen 
of Péreclé, by birth a Pereciean, or some such expression. 

One of the inscriptions, copied by Mr. Cockerell at Kakava near 
Limyra, and published (No. 3) in Walpole’s Travels, has an analogous 
phrase. It is nearly perfect, and may be restored thus :— 
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éwiiini prinafu miite prinafatii gaofuneme irppe lade Giiwe sé tedéemé 
étweyé tint pérekléii gitafata 

The first part is perfectly intelligible, but the last three words fur- 
nish considerable trouble, and the last word, gitafata, is quite un- 
known. There are a number of forms resembling this in other inscrip- 
tions, gitafasa, gitafatate, gitafateie, gitawo, gitawato, gitafatutofe, 
&c., from which we may conclude that it belongs to averb. In the 
meantime we can only translate the inscription conjecturally by 
** Gaofuneme, a citizen of Péreclé, made this tomb for his wife and 
his children.” 


No. 10. On a Sarcophagus-Tomb at Xanthus. ‘ 


éwitint : prinafu : mite prinafatii : méréiie : 
kodalaii : gitlati : tedéeme treya troaiie : pinataie : 
oiliaiie : urppe : prinéze : inti : gitafata : gérigéiié 

This was copied by Mr. Fellows. In the above version we have 
placed the stops after drppe, in place of the upright stroke in the 
original. It presents so many points of difference from the usual 
phraseology of the short inscriptions, that the following remarks are 
offered with great diffidence. 

The name of the owner appears to be Merete. Between this and 
the word tedeeme we have two genitives without any conjunction 
between them. Of this no other instance has been observed. The 
most probable explanation is, that the first is the name of the father, 
the second of the grandfather, and that we must translate it, Méréiie 
the son of Kodala the son of Gitia. 

In the second line we seem to have after the word treya three 
gentile names, at least we have three words with the same termina- 
tion ; of which the first, trdave, may fairly be taken for the adjective 
of Troas, the Lycian name of Tlos. It seems probable that in treya 
we have a derivative from the numeral three, and that Meéréte 
describes himself as a citizen of the three towns of Tlos, Pinota and 
Oua ; but, we do not find any names in the geographers answering 
to the last two. 

The tomb is made trppe prineze, for his servant; but instead of 
the servant’s name we have a description that he is a native or citizen 
of Gerigé. This last name is so near the town alluded to at p.195 as 
Géreja, that we may perhaps doubt the accuracy of Mr. Fellows’s 
copy of the last word of the inscription. 


No. 11. Near Armostel (near Limyra). 
gitlapuné : prinafaté : pérekléii : matienaza : épitewazaii tedéeme 


The word matenaza does not occur again, but as it follows the 
genitive Péreklei, we may conjecture that it is the title of an office 
in the town of Perecle filled by the party named. The inscription 
will then be, “ Gitlapane, a magistrate of Perekle, son of Epitewaza, 
made this.” 
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No. 12. At Gandyva, the ancient Kavdvufa. 
olliowé : kroeiiawodaii tedéeme rértena tovés 

In several of the Greek inscriptions from Lycia published by 
Mr. Fellows, the numerals é:s or B are used either for grandson, or 
to mark a second name. [The references to the inscriptions in which 
it is so used will be found in his Index of Greek Words under és. ] 

In this inscription fowés has apparently the same meaning of fewice, 
the inscription being either Ouowe the son of Kroetiawoda the grand- 
son of Rertena; or Ouowé the son of Kroeuawoda, also called Rer- 
tena. The absence of the genitive to Rertena makes the latter the 
more probable translation. We find towés used as grandson else- 
where. The lower inscription at p. 225 of the ‘ Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor’ has been corrected by Mr. Fellows to Aitdade 4a, 
zewedei tedéeme sé Uapduméii toités; that is, ‘‘ Aidade, Pezewedé’ 
son and Uapdumé’s grandson ;” and in the twenty-sixth line of the 
south-west side of the obelisk at Xanthus we have fo#és after a geni- 
tive name, in the part of the inscription which appears to give the 
genealogy of the son of Harpagus. In a very early stage of these 
inquiries, Mr. Fox Talbot suggested to Mr. Fellows that toues meant 
grandson. 


We now come to several inscriptions of greater length and with a 
more complicated construction. The difficulty of understanding them- 
increases nearly in a geometrical ratio. Some phrases here and 
there are selected for elucidation, without attempting to translate 
whole inscriptions; and the reader will excuse greater liberties 
of conjecture than have hitherto been taken; but the degree of 
evidence which there is for each conjecture shall be pointed out 
scrupulously. 


No. 13. Near Limyra. 
éwitini : gopu : méte : prinafatii : zatiama : ddafupartai 


This tomb which made Zatama Ddafuparta’s 
tedéeme : mé itépetute : zaiiunu : sé ladu : sé : tedéemeu : éiiwe 
son, which he inscribed to Zattuna and wife and son his 


kwe : teké : te itépetade : atlaue : tewé kweyéiie : tewété: 
which tomb also he inscribed for himself 


alauadete : méné : muiue : towéete, &c. 


There are two copies of this inscription taken by Mr. Daniell and 
Mr. Forbes, only differing slightly. Both have been made use of in 
the above version, only altering tedéemeg in the second line into 
tedéemeu, to preserve uniformity in the declensions and avoid a ter- 
mination in g, of which there is no other instance. 

The first line is in the usual phraseology; but in the second line, 
instead of the formula previously met with, stating for whom the 
tomb is intended, we have another expression, meé itépetute, &c., 
clearly answering a similar purpose. In many Greek inscriptions 
from Lycia we find rovro ro pynpa excypaye eavry car, &c., or some 
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similar expression, and these suggest the translation of the word 
before us to be inscribed to or registered for. The whole form of 
these inscriptions shows them to be title-deeds of the tombs, and it 
is reasonable to expect in them the use of the same formal expres- 
sions which we find in the Greek inscriptions at a later period in the 
same localities. “ 

Meitépetute and .teitépetade are each written as one word; but it 
has been already remarked, that many of the smaller words are not 
separafed by stops. Of the verb to which itépetade belongs, we find 
many forms in different inscriptions; and in No. 16, which has a 
phraseology very similar to this, we have miiné stépetiite used in the © 
same manner, so that there can be no doubt that we must consider 
me and fe as separate words. Mé is related to mené, miiné, méte and 
miite, all of which are used as pronouns. The meaning required here 
is whick. Te is often used as an enclytic conjunction, exactly an- 
swering to the Greek re; but here it is joined to the following in- 
stead of the preceding word. ; : 

The terminations of the next three nouns in w after the verb #éé- 
petute establish another case in the declension of the nouns. We 
have in No. 5 (Fellows, pl. 36.) Jada as the nominative; the common 
phrase, tirppe lade se tedéeme, and this form Jadu, supply either the 
ablative and dative, or the instrumental and dative if we adopt the 
oriental cases. In No. 25 we have /adit as a plural after érppe, and 
in No.18 (which is very imperfect and doubtful) ladue seems to be 
used as the dative plural. 

The word -kwe at the beginning of the third line reminds us strongly 
of the relative pronouns in other Indo-European languages; tekeé 
has already been translated tomb at p. 202, and atlaie is a case of 
atle, self; these give a reasonable meaning to this short phrase. 
The rest is still unknown. The word kweyéue is perhaps the dative 
plural of the relative. kwe, and suggests the probability of our finding 
here some such expression as, and to whom he may give permission, 
which is common in the Greek inscriptions. 


No. 14. At Myra. No. 18, Plate.36,-0f Mr. Fellows. 


éwitini prinafii méné prinafattii ddawasa sitopéti tedéeme iurpe lade 
This tomb which made Ddawasa Sitope’e son for wife 


éiiwe sé tedéemé sé iké late ddawasa. méné itépetute itepatéze 
his and children and DBdawasa, which he inscribed to Itepateze 

aé ladu éiwe kwe teké mé enepé itépetuto 

and wife his, which tomb inscribed ° 


tewé enepé lame toféto alime mé etoféte teké tewée 
tomb 


itépetade teké méné etléiie towéete trimele tiofédre 
he inscribed tomb this for himself Tramele 
sé troas sé muiueé iiofédre 
and Tlos and | 
VOL, I. P 
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This inscription was published by Mr. Fellows, but the present 
version is so much better that it is again publishéd; the cause of 
the discrepancies is explained by a note in Mr. Daniell’s pocket- 
book :—*‘' It is so high, that one wrote while another dictated the 
letters.”” The new copy has been followed in all but the name Dda- 
‘wawasa ; the repetition of the syllable wa is not in the former copy 
nor in the next line, where the name occurs again, and is evidently 


. @n error. 


The expressions of this inscription resemble those of the preéeding, 
No. 13. Some words have been translated, but the rest must be 
left in doubt. The two names, 7rdmele and Troas, in the latter part, 
deserve attention. The first is the ancient name of the Lycian 
people, given by the Greeks as Tremile or Termile ; the other is the 
town of Tios. (See Appendix to Fellows’s ‘ Lycia,’ p. 465.] 


No. 15. At Antiphellus. 


This agrees very closely with No. 13, but is so imperfect that 
little is to be learnt from it, as without a better copy we can hardly 
rely upon its accuracy, for which reason it is passed over. It is 
the tomb of Hdamagzza the son of Oueéreyé, and the Lycian has no 
connection whatever with the Latin epitaph above it, placed by 
Claudia Regeria Herminia to the memory of her sister. 


No. 16. 


There are so many words in this inscription which appear to 

require correction, and so little that is yet understood, that no 
transcript of it has been given. 
_ The first short line seems to have heen abandoned by the sculptor 
on account of its incorrectness,:and he. has begun again in the next 
line. ‘The same has happened with the inscription No. 14 of 
Mr. Fellows’s Plate 36. 

The beginning of the inscription: is ‘clear enough :— 


éwtienti : gopi mtite prinafatit : sggotraze miiné itepetiite : 
This tomb which made Sggotraze which he inscribed to 


aggotraze :'sé ladu : éiiwe sé tedéemes Eliwes 
Sggotraze and wife his and children his 


We have here a termination in s to the dative plural, instead of 
the lengthening of the last vowel, tedéemes éiiwes being used instead 
of the usual form tedéeme etiweye. éte is only one other i inscrip- 
tion, No. 17, which has a similar form. So great a change in the 
declension of the language makes it probable that these two inserip- 
tions are of a different date from the others; and as the change is 
an approach to the Greek form of the dative plural, these two may 
perhaps be looked upon as the most modern specimens which we 
have of the language. 

5 rhe. Greek inscription has’ no reference whatever to the Lycian 

elow it, 
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. No. 17. Near Armostel. . 

The orthography of this inscription is so peculiar, that it might be 
as well to see another capy before we meddle with the greater part 
of it; but the conclusion must not be altogether passed over, as it 
adds an important word to our stock. 


épi té : ladu : time : sé tedeemes : times sé méléwe sé tedéeme 


In several inscriptions épi appears to be used as the preposition 
for in the place of urppe. If that is its meaning in the present in- 
stance, the next word te must be an article, the two answering to 
the Greek ex: ry. This can only be admitted on the supposition 
that the language of this inscription is altogether corrupted by inter- 
course with the Greeks; and this is perhaps too great.a change to 
rest upon such slight evidence. The words time and times, found in 
the connection in which they stand, are without doubt the singular 
and plural of the pronoun your. They occur nowhere else, as all the 
other inscriptions appear to run in the third person. We have here 
| again the plural ending in s, as in the last inscription, which marks 
a great approach to the Greek form. The last sentence is therefore, 
Sor your wife and your children, and Meléwe and son. 


No. 18. Near Armostel. 


This has a good deal of resemblance to the last inscription, but 
is too imperfect to be of much value in ite present state. 


No. 19. At Xanthus, copied by Mr. Fellows. 
éwitiné prinafo méné prinafatii eyétroulé : worttofététi : fasaza : 
This tomb which made Lyetroule Uorttofete's relation? 
irppe lade sé tedéemé sé ey € itatétu tése mite ada : 
for wife and children and if anyone buries herein, &c. 


The above is similar to the inscriptions explained in the Appendix 
to Mr. Fellows’s ‘ Lycia,’ pp. 482 and 483. One line is lost at the 
end, in which a fine is imposed on the transgressor. The only un- 
known word is fasaza, which does not occur elsewhere, and is appa- 
rently a term of relationship. . 


No. 20. On the ascent to.Cadyanda from Ozunlee. 


opazeyliné ; prinafaté tirppe : prinéze : éiwe- sé ey é€ : itatuti 
Opazeyune made (for servant his and if anyone buries 


tasa : meita:: méléemé sé : adadaiale ada Il 
herein and let him pay’a fine adas 3 


According to Mr. Forbes, this inscription was copied under some 
difficulties, and it contains several errors, but none of importance. 
Its import resembles the last. -We find here a new word, méleeme, 
which does not occur again, and,remains unknown. - 
P2 
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No. 21. At Limyra. 
éwllin# : gopu méné : prinafatti : téworsséle ,ezaza,aii : ddédelosu : 
This tomb which made Teworssele 
ita ; allizéte .. . ére sé gitawora dinil : péreklewé : gitafata 
Pereklean 


One letter is wanting at the beginning of each line, which is 
easily restored in the first and third lines. The second line cannot 
be much relied on. 

The name of Teworssele occurs in the inscriptions below the battle- 
scene published by Mr. Fellows, p. 207; and as the tomb with this 
inscription is immediately below that piece of sculpture, we may 
conclude that they were erected by the same individual. The first 
line is in the usual style; the first word of the second line is pro- 
bably the name of Teworssele’s father in the genitive case; the 
rest of that line is unintelligible. The third line consists of the 
phrase which is supposed to designate either a native or a citizen of 
Perecte. . 


No. 22. At Limyra, under the Battle-scene. 


In the copy published by Mr. Fellows, it was not clear whether 
this was all to be read together or not; it is evident from the pre- 
sent version that it is to be read in three separate parts; but this 
assistance is not enough, and the greater part of these short inscrip- 
tions is still obscure. 

The first phrase is as follows :— 

Téworsséle : prinafaté : losi ppé : tite : fazeué : 

The first two words are Teworssele made; the last word, faceué, 
is probably from faze, which we find in the compound érafazeya, a 
tomb or monument, and which may have the same meaning in this 
sentence. Teworssele was the name of the owner of the last tomb, 
No. 21. 

The second sentence runs thus :— 

Téworseséle : prinafaté gasawala : uké : ésé ; pereklé ; tawété : artto 
Aparu : sé Sparué : téluze 

Excepting the first two words, which are the same as in the first 
sentence, and the name of the town Perekle, the whole has still to 
be made out. 


The third sentence is very imperfectly preserved, and is quite 
obscure. 


No. 23. 4t Armostel, near Limyra. 
ésédépliiméyé : méyadi : tése : meite : afaiae : gopa éiwe 
Esedeplume’s family? herein «may bury in tomb his 

sé ene : Epi : poitii mée : afaiie : tése : adadaiale 
for who buries here let him pay a fine 
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No. 24. Near Armostel. 


ésédepliméyé ;: méyadiu : tése : meite afatiae : gopa Ewélie : mée : 
Esedeplume’s family? herein may bury in tomb of them, who 


afatiae tése : adadaiale : 
buries here let him pay a fine 


The close resemblance of these two inscriptions is very remarkable. 
Of the latter there are two eopies, taken by Mr. Daniell and Mr. 
Forbes ; from the comparison of these with one another and with 
the other inscription, the version given above is made up. 

The first word in each, Esédépliiméyé, appears to be a possessive 
adjective formed from Esédépliime, which we find in the inscription 
of Plate 36 of Mr. Fellows’s ‘ Lycia’ as the name of the owner of 
a tomb at Limyra. So in Nos. 27 and 28, from the name Eyamara 
we have the adjective Eyamarayé as a possessive. 

méyadu does not occur again. We get an approach to the meaning 
of the sentence if we suppose it to mean family. 

tése meite and tése have been already translated herein, which may 
do in these sentences, although it does not give us a very neat trans- 
lation. Professor Grotefend gives another meaning to these words 
in the memoir already quoted, p. 297. He translates the common 
phrase, 


sé eyé itadu tése - meite, 
welcher Frével ubet hiergegen. 


This translation has been overturned by our finding ztat# rendered 
in Greek by pynpa, p. 197; and the inscriptions now under consider- 
ation would not bear the meaning which he gives to tése mette. 

afaue is evidently the verb. It is applied both to the owner of the 
tomb and to the transgressor ; its meaning must therefore be to bury, 
to use, or some word which may be substituted for them. 

gopa éuwe or gopa éweie are his tomb and their tomb; gopa occurs 
frequently as a tomb; éiwe is his or their; ewéte, the genitive plural 
of them. 

séene épi poitit must be left as unknown. It is evidently a com- 
plete phrase, as No. 24 is perfect without it. In some other inscrip- 
tions we have the same phrase, or one which nearly resembles this. 
In the fourth line of No. 26 it is proposed to restore the same 
words, and the broken portion of the third line of the bilingual in- 
scription at Levise, No. 2, might be filled up mé eye epi poiete. In 
the lower inscription of p. 225 of Mr. Fellows we have peyétiié, and 
below peyti, which has since been corrected by Mr. Fellows to 
peyett. It is probable that the word should be poieté in the present 
instance, 

adadatale has been frequently met with as let him pay a fine, and 
it is always followed by numerals; these are here indicated by a con- 
traction. 

mée may be taken for who, being probably related to mé, mene, &c., 
which. 
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In this manner we obtain a conjectural translation of the inscrip- 
tions, which must be received for the present with great doubts. 

The two Greek words Soivixos Tupty, which occur below the in- 
scription No. 24, appear to have no connection with it. 


No. 25. On a Rock-Tombé at Sura. 
éwbint : prinafu : méte : prinafatt : mezpéteyé : moruzau : towés : 
This tomb which made §Mezpéteye Moruza’s grandson? 


’ miouedaza : soréze... 
Mlouedaza Sura 


urppe atle : éiiwe : sé lade : sé tedéemé : Giiweyé : sé Jadii : atle : 
for himself andwifeand children his and wives self 
urzze..8.zeyl : mé@té ;: itatute 
tomb 


éwitint : iutu : sé ladu : irppe sé mée : tade teké : teké : méné : 
this and wives for and who tomb tomb which 
wlawe:..... sttéwe : soréze : 86 dawn 
Sura 
tirdmu : eyasé : atlaiie mé piite iuguate : mlowedaza : ddéepné 
themselves Mlouedaza 


.O..geziine tére : mloiiedazue 
to Mlouedaza 


méde : itégoptte : firimu : pitwaiie-: iténii grofe : médé téfo <> 
komézéete : oulazata : tofére sé | 
mezrateyéué koméiie : adaeyu : [I— orazeyun : gade: i: sé : Epe 
to Mezrateye 
aéeziéfpwsQd ené : komazate 
méné : pddii : wla : simate Ewe : soréze 


The preceding inscription is far from being correct throughout : 
some of the obvious errors are set right, but there are others 
which can only be mended by another copy; the latter half of the 
sixth line especially wants revising. There is very little of the 
inscription yet understood, but there are some points of interest 
in it which are worth pointing out, of which the principal is con- 
nected with the name of the town. It is found at Sura, and the 
name Soréze occurs three times, at the end of the first and last lines 
and in the third line. This is probably an inflection of Sorezu, the 
termination in ézu being the Lycian equivalent of nooos, which with 
acoos and eosos is so common in the Greek names of the towns of 
Asia Minor. Of this another instance was pointed out (Appendix, 
p- 461) in the legend Pttarazu of a coin referred to Patara. The 
first line is marked as incomplete; the word was probably Sorézeue, 
a native of Sura. 

The owner of the tomb is described as Mezpeéteyé : Moruzau : towés : 
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Mlowedaza. In the sixth line the name is written Mezrateyé, one or 
the other spelling being incorrect, and Mlowedaza occurs again below. 
Taking toués as the equivalent of the Greek dis, we have the same 
doubt already pointed out at p. 206, whether to translate the phrase 
Mezpeéteyé the son of Moruza, also called Mlouedaza, or Mezpeteye 
the grandson of Moruza, in which latter case Mlotiedaza may be the 
name of an office in the town of Sura, as has already been conjec- 
tured of a word much resembling it in No. 11, Matienaza; in fact the 
two words are so close, that we may suspect an error in the spelling 
of the fatter. The former is confirmed by its recurrence. 

The word adaeyi in the sixth line, followed by a numeral, must 
be connected with the payment of a fine. 

The rest of this long inscription must be left in obscurity for the 
present. 


No. 26. On a Sarcophagus-Tomb at Cyane. 


éwuinii : faze : méné prinafati: g.... 
This tomb which made G.... 


sé eteseséne : poreieméfewa : ofateséti ; 

| for Poreuemete Ofatese’s 
niine : sé ené épi poyétti : ésedé néfé : magaii 
sé epipodti : edugré : magaii : gailwogepe 

Owing to the extremely imperfect state of the copy of this inscrip- 
tion, greater liberties have been taken than usual with the version 
given above. It appears from a memorandum of Mr. Daniell’s, that 
the inscription is complete at the end, and that the breaks in the 
second and fifth lines are caused by flaws in the stone, in which no 
letters are lost. | 

The forms of several of the letters are unusual, anc there are also 
peculiarities in the orthography, the letter @ being used in the first 
word instead of WW, of which we have another instance in No. 31; 
and the same letter being employed in the dative, Porewemétewa, is 
also peculiar, We might attach more importance to these variations 
if the copy of the inscription were more perfect. 

The second word had, if we may trust the copy, four letters, and 
ended in ze;: its meaning is obviously tomb or monument. There is 
no word in any other inscription which exactly fulfils these con- 
ditions ; but below the battle-scene, No. 22, we probably have fazeué, 
which may be an oblique case of faze, and in érafazeya, a monument 
or tomb, we have a compound word containing the same root. 

Nune must be some term of relationship; it is used in a similar 
manner in other inscriptions. 


Nos. 27 and 28. On the two Sides of the Door of a Tomb at 
Rhodiopolis. _ 


These inscriptions relate to the same tomb, but do not appear to 
be in continuation of one another. The phraseology of both is dif- 
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ferent from those already examined, and the second contains very 
few words which have been yet made out. 

The tomb is stated.in the first inscription to be made by Eyamara 
the son of Teérsseglé, and the words teke eyamarayé at the beginning 
of the second inscription mean Tomb of Eyamara, the second word 
being the poseessive adjective derived from the name Eyamara. 


No. 29. At Antiphellus. 


The tomb on which this inscription: oecurs is figured: by Mr. Fel- 
lows, p. 219 of ‘ Journal in Asia Minor,’ and the beginning of the 
inscription was given by him as No. 23, -Plate 36. The whole.in- 
scription has since been published by M. Tessier. On comparing 
the present copy with that given by the latter gentleman, the differ- 
ences between them prove so great as to discourage the author from 
any attempt to restore the text. The little which was copied by 
Mr. Fellows corresponds much more nearly with the present copy 
than with M. Tessier’s, and consequently confirms in part the accu- 
racy of our new version. . 

The inscription is very different from all those which we have yet 
considered ; it has none of the ordinary phrases of the monumental 
inscriptions, nor do we find anything which proves that it is, strictly 
speaking, funereal. Many of the words and expressions correspond 
with those on the obelisk at Xanthus, and it may possibly prove 
to be a decree or. public document.. 


The remaining inscriptions are. so imperfect that it 1- useless: to 
attempt to translate them. In some instances portions might easily 
be restored hy comparing them with the more perfect specimens ; 
but this would only lengthen the present paper without adding to 
our stock of knowledge. ‘Fhe following short netice of. them may 
suffice. :— 

No. 30. At Limyra. 

The tomb-of Munoue the son of Taleeme. 

No. 31.. At Limyra. 

Only the beginnings of each line remain, and these are very im- 
perfect. The names are all lost. 

No. 32. Aé Limyra 

The latter half of: each line is lost. 


No.. 33.. At Limyra.. 
Full of blanks and unintelligible. 
No. 34. At Limyra.. 


Over the door of a rock-tomb are two words m Greek characters, 
MAZA KOATA. On the lintel is a Lycian inscription in four lines, 
of which only the last few words of the last line eould be copied, the 
rest being very ‘imperfect. 


y. Vol LN? 


COCAAEFSS&I+/STAPRBRANO 
TRAETSAITEAP ENSSI*V E19" 
NPMAXXE: PAAAR+PA I 

MoOANIZTIOLKAINATAPAA TE 

NAIZINTAIZEAOTQN 


MATOVTO ATOMNHMAHAMTSAYTONEN ITA Y¢ 
ANTM 4 
: h- PPEVAFATS Pt PEKST 
+ PCEARAE: *+BE: OIA TAETEBAIA+ 


ME 
TOMENLYNXS2 PHEAIN 
MQ6o E=Z0YE!IANEXON 


#2 
PAR+TEGTEMBPSPTENMATOT4AS 
AhENS2ZEOHMIE E | 


19 
‘ TBYINtTRPENARFO 
: MANIC PENAFATY 


TOTEN YY SPPENBEN EItTPOYVAS: tOPTTO 


TPEIPTPBBA+E: Fz| — FV TR +  FRSAPLA: 


+PrrEAAAE-: 
: “ | SITEOA* ENN 
NS HLPENAFAT VALA¥A XA ISN AE SPEI*AETATITY 
S++ BESITEATEME SE VERA, TOSEMETERAP 


TEND TALES*AAAWT+BEKE 
OFSTOTAXMEMTETOFFTE amayITe:ot+tPEltt: 
AN ETATTE TOBTETE We... seepei rt w 
rw F tOFTAPE +Y VYNO: 54+ PILE 


u ‘ET4 BETYTE 
*: FPENPFRT VW: TE BOPS/, “YTE: TEKT 


AOSV: ETH: PLEITT EE’ FPive. TOBAETEMV+ WE 
i VETRFRTR ‘O+P AETE: TBTE: ET? 


be 1 


“4 BNE: A OP LEI NT: RPENBFATS 
Jenene BA TTAt+ +PPhPE:NPED*IE :- 4+BE 


KEG STEWS: ETATV TY: 1 
! 4 * TRIP: MEETR: MZATEMT 
| FS FIDARARFEFAE 
PAR: 1// 
‘THE:MEETE: 
NATE: NOE Y ” 


ATAAE — 9. PAPI MALBOAY - TIJE: MEETE 


re: FBT+E: MtE RFP + PE 
PA——A+AE: > 


4: PREIN: APPE: TECSS4: ROA KOE TYPIO 


PIMAEWASY: K*PTEMFA EY MOF 
SAPET#: SA BF ICOP PEMAS Ek 
A: SPIV:FOY: ETOMESLPEIOMW Beato uce: EF i 
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No. 35. 


One letter is wanting at the beginning of each line, and there are 
other blanks and inaccuracies. 


No. 36. At Tlos, on the next Tomb to that on which is the Figure of 
Bellerophon represented by Mr. Fellows, p. 136. . 


Mr. Forbes states that he believes the copy to be both exact and 
complete; nevertheless it may be suspected that we have only part 
of the inscription. ‘The only intelligible words are the last, sé lada 
euwe, and his wife. 


2. ‘‘On the Reformation of the English Alphabet.” By Danby 
Fry, Esq. 

The author did not propose any new modes of spelling, but 
merely such additions to the alphabet as would enable it to express 
each elementary sound of our language by a distinct character. 
The circumstances of the times seem to require a more perfect alpha- 
bet. Military expeditions, and the yearly increasing circle of mis- 
sionary or commercial enterprise, have brought us into contact with 
nations, with whom it must be alike our interest and our duty to 
cultivate the most intimate relations. The defects of our present 
alphabet oppose very serious obstacles to the acquisition of a new 
language, and thereby increase the difficulties which stand in the 
way of a more cordial intereourse between ourselves and distant 
races. We may form some notion how great these defects are from 
the ever-varying orthography made use of by our travellers when 
they have occasion to write the names of certain Eastern localities.. 

The sounds of our language which seem more particularly to 
require new characters to express them are, the greater number of 
the vowels, all the aspirated mutes except f and v, and the sound 
usually expressed by ng. 

We have only five characters to express the six vowel-sounds, 
and no means whatever to distinguish their long from their short 
sound. The author would use the.common mark indicating the 
long quantity, and would write :— 


a as heard in fall. a as heard m father. 
a folly. a fat. 

6 folk. é Seint 

0 son. e ses Sen. 

tw rude. i eve machine. 
u full, i fit. 


The diphthongs he would distinguish by the circumflex, writing 
of as heard in coin, to distinguish it from the of in coincide; ad for 
the diphthongal sound in foul; id for the diphthongal sound in few, 
and af for that in fine. 

For the two dental aspirates he proposed the use of the Anglo- 
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Saxon characters 5 and p; and for the two aspirates of the sibilant 
series, as heard in azure and Ashur, the characters x and (4, writing 

bifhop with the continuous character, but mishap with the two letters 
sand. For the sound of ng as heard in ring, he proposed the 
character fg. 


Z 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vot. I. MARCH 8, 1844. © No. 19. 


Hensizgien Wepawoon, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following works were laid on the table :— 


‘* A Lexicon of schylus.” By the Rev. William Linwood, M.A., 
M.R.A.S., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. London 1843. Pre- 
sented by the author. 

‘‘ schyli Eumenides ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recog- 
novit, et notis maximam partem criticis instruxit Gulielmus Lin- 
wood, M.A., Aédis Christi Alumnus et Reg. Societ. Asiat. Soc. Ac- 
cedunt viri summi Reverendi C. J. Blomfieldii, S.T.P. note mste. 
et aliorum selecte.”” Oxford, 1844. Presented by the editor. 


A report was read on the claims of Professor Christian Molbech 
of.Copenhagen to be elected an honorary member of the Philological 
Society. 

A paper was then read :— 

‘On the Ellipsis, and on the Pleonastic Use of the Pronoun Per- 
sonal in English Syntax,” by Edwin Guest, Esq. 

An ellipsis is commonly said to be the omission of some word or 
words necessary to the construction of a sentence. It might perhaps - 
be more satisfactory to call it a defective mode of expression, sub- 
stituted for and originating in one more perfect. In such phrases 
as ad Veste, some word appears to have been dropped, in order to 
meet the wants of hurried conversation; but in the phrase dic mihi, 
we have- no reason to suppose that any part of the sentence has 
disappeared. It is true the verb has no subject, and that conse- 
quently the sentence is logically defective, but such a defect is of a 
very different kind from the one which was first noticed; and the 
mischiefs arising from indefinite terms may perhaps be less than 
those which result from definitions so loose and general. 

In the earlier stages of our language, the different persons of the 
verb were, most of them, readily distinguished by their inflexions ; 
but as these became gradually confounded and lost, other means of 
distinction became necessary, and the personal pronoun was more 
generally used as the subject of the verb. Use, however, seems to 
have stamped certain idioms too deeply into our language to be 
easily got rid of; and we meet in almost every page of our drama- 
tists with such phrases as, thank you, beseech you, pray thee, cry your 
mercy, would it were so, &c. In these idioms there may be reason to 
doubt if there be any real ellipsis. Similar forms may be found in 
the sister-dialects, and they may be traced to a period when the 
omission of the pronoun was almost as common in the Gothic as in 
the classical languages. Custom, however, has sanctioned the use of 
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the term in these cases, and much inconvenience would result from 
being fastidiously critical. 

The very marked and distinctive character of its inflexion enabled 
the second person singular long to dispense with the services of its 
pronoun, and it is used without the pronoun even at the present 
day in some of our provincial dialects. 


1. See'st how brag yon bullock bears 

So smirk, so: smooth, his pricked ears ?— 

Weenest of love is not his mind? Spens. Febr. 
2. Whither art going? Tim. of Ath. I. I. 


. .. . @ lunatic lean-witted fool, 

Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 

Dar'st with thy frozen admonition 

Make pale our cheek. Rich. II. 2. T. 


4. Cece e we fearful king, 
Nay impudent transgressor, now thou see’st 
Thy lustful breast lie bare to my revenge,. 
Coin’st these apparent falsehoods. 
Beaum, & FI. Faithful Friends, 4. 4. 


5, At’nt in pulpit now; when art a got up there, I never mind what dost 
say ; but I wont be priest-ridden.—Tom Jones, 15. 5. 


When two clauses of a sentence are brought together without a 
conjunction, our language seems to require that each should have its 
subject, he bowed, he fell; But when they are united by a conjunction 
copulative or disjunctive, the second subject may generally be dis- 

' pensed with, he rose and went, he tried but failed. In the Old- 
English the second subject was often omitted when there was no 

conjunction or merely one of those conjunctions, to which some of 
our grammarians have given the name of continuative. 


6. In his elleuent 3ere com folk, pat misleued, 
Aryued on Britirtk, and sore him pei-greued. 
/ R. Br. 10. 
a The citizens are mum, say not a word. Rich. III. 3. 7. 
8. .- + - Harald—mette 


Vibrand Dardanes brother, with’swerd so him grette 
That thurhout his armes Wibrand alle fo hewe. 
R. Br, 18. 


9. What folk be ye that at my home coming 
Perturben so my feste with crying? | 
Quod Theseus; have ye so gret envie 
Of min honour that thus complaine and crie? 
Chau. Knightes Tale. 


10. Thomalin, why sitten we so, 


As weren overcome with wo 
Upon so faire a morewe? Spens. March. 


In these examples, the pronoun omitted would, if expressed, have 
had the same case as the noun or pronoun in the first clause ; in the 
following examples the cases differ,—an accusative or dative or pos- 
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sessive pronoun (which may be considered as representing the geni- 
tive) being found in the first clause, while the pronoun wanting in 
the second clause is the subject of the verb. 


11. pe north had fele affraies porgh the Scottis king 
be cuntre gan assail, R. Br. 88. 
12. pe ferthe sorow of pis land com porgh be Danes, 
be folk of the North slouh, destroyed per wanes. 
R.Br. 8. 
13. pare wekness is fulfilled, per in ere waxed hard. 
R. Br. 66. 
14, Unto ourselves it hapneth oft among, ' 


In our own snares unluckily are caught, 
Whilst our attempts fall instantly to nought. 
Drayton’s Cromwell. 


15. This is my son beloved, in him am pleased. P. L. 12. 
16. Into Lyndsay, brouht pei him tying 
And purveied oste, and dight him als a douhty kyng. 
R. Br. 27. 
17. This thing was granted and our othes swore 


With ful glad herte, and praieden also 
That he wolde vouchesauf for to don so. 


Chau. Prol. 
18. The Scottes and the Peightes he drove into oute ysles 
‘Of Seotland then and there became his men 
To live in peace. _ Hard. Chron. Arthure. 
19. —Owen Glendower—did great damage 


For cause the Lord Graye held Ais heritage 
And to the kyng of it full sore had playned 
No remedie gate, so was he then demeaned. 
Hard. Chron. 318. 


20. .... buta little wants of making me divine, 

Nor barren am in brooks, for that I still retaine 

Two neat and dainty rills, Polyolbion, 26. 
21. Nor do we find Aim ready to be sounded, 


But with a crafty madness keeps aloof 
When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. Hamlet, 3, 1. 


22, Pech! his name is curt, 
A monosyllable!.bué commands the horse well. 
Ben Jons. New. Inn. 


23. His honour'd presence so did me inflame, 
That, though being then in presence of my :peeres, 
Daine not the lesse to meete him as he came, &c. 
Drayt. Cromwell. 


The verb is occasionally found without a subject when the pro- 
noun, personal or possessive, occurs in the same clause. Such is 
not unfrequently the case with the reflective verb. The omission 
has given rise to much curious idiom, and to some very false criti- 
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cism; but to discuss this syntax properly would require a more 
minute investigation than our present limits will admit of. 
Sometimes the pronoun omitted is in the objective case. 


24. Poverte ful often when a man is low, 
Maketh hia God and eke himself to know. 
Chau. W. of Bathes Tale. 


25. The one ’s my sovereign, whom both my oath 
And duty bids defend ; the other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wrong’d, 
Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right. 
Rich. IT, 2. 2. 


26. Harald was curteys and strong, of body avenaunt, 
To be per king and hede ‘fe lond was wele o grant. 
R. Br. 51. 
1 Fe a "tis a girl, 


Promises boys‘hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Desires your visitation, and to be 


Acquainted with this stranger. Henry VIIT. 5. 1. 
28. To.beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Than thou of them. Cor, 3. 2. 


The indeterminate pronoun was often omitted before the verb im- 
personal; and also in cases where an assertion was made simply by 
the verb substantive. 


29. Now, said the lady, draweth towards night. F. Q. 1. J. 22. 
30. -Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 

By angels many and strong. P. L. 6. 
31. In holy churche of such a slitte, 

Is for to rewe unto us alle. Gower, Conf. Am., fol. 2. 


32. And a lite] kyng was, whos sone was sick at Cafarnaum.— Wicl. 
Ton. 4. 


BB. veccceeee for drede thei crieden: and anon Jhesus.spak to hem and 
seide, Have ye trist, I am, nyle ye drede. And Peter answeride and seide, 
Lord, if thou art, comaunde me to eome to thee.—Wicl. Matt. 14. 


34. Shall not be long, but I'll be here again. Macb. 4. 1. 
35. ...e00--. that worthy prince, whose vertue I love and admire, though 
my good destinie hath not been to see his person.—Pembr. Arc. 2. 


This pronoun was also rarely if ever used, when a sentence or 
portion of a sentence filled the place of subject to the verb. 


36. He was a holy man, porgh miracle was sene.—R. Br. 36. 


37. Pei said in pat parlement— 
Pat Edward felle best be chefe, oper shuld not falle. 
R. Br. 27. 


The pronouns he and é¢ were often used by Old-English writers, 
and sometimes even by later authors, as relatives. 


38. The youth.and inexperience of the prinee,. he was only fifteen: years 
of. age, declined a perilous encounter, &c.—Gibbon. 
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The omission of the relative, which is even yet so marked a fea- 
ture in the language, is in fact only a particular case of the law we 
are now discussing. In pregent usage, the relative omitted istal- 
most always the object of some verb, and the antecedent is generally 
preceded by the definite article—he is the man I want. Both these 
restrictions are of late introduction. In our earlier dialect the an- 
tecedent is often found otherwise accompanied, as, for example, by 
@ possessive pronoun— 


39. Their scouts convey’d away my ships they fande. 
Higgins’s King Humber, 8 
and till the close of the seventeenth century, the omitted relative 
was almost as often the subject as the object of the verb. 


40. Sipen. he went aboute kirkes vp to raise 
Abbaies forto help, were fallen in miseyse. R. Br. 35. 
41. Here now of ber fyn, pam com for pat folie. R. Br. 337. 
42. Then to Philznes altars they attayn’d, 
For so men call two hills, erected are 
In Tunise land. Higgins’s King Albanact, 32. 
43. Farewell my country, Germany farewell— 


Farewell my father, and my friends, there dwell. 
Higgins’s Queen Elstride, 43. 


44. First wear this girdle, then appear 
Invisible to all are here. Marlow, Dr. Faustus, 3, 2. 
45. Many do keep their chambers, are not sick. 


Tim. of A. 3. 4. 


The relative often includes the antecedent, ‘‘ whom he would he 
slew ;” and sometimes we have it preceded by a preposition. 


46. = cenccccvecees .. for on whom we send, 

The weight of all, and our last hope relies. P. L. 2. 
This idiom is occasionally found without the relative. 
47. Take pittee on a captive thrice hath beene. 


Higgins’s Lady Sabrine, 18. 


In Anglo-Saxon a pronoun was often placed before a noun, and 
more particularly before a proper name or name of dignity. The 
same construction was common in the Old-English. 


48. ——sacane coe cececes .. thou poet Marcian, 
That writest us that ilke weding mery 
Of hire Philologie and him Mercury. 
Chau. Marchantes Tale. 


49. Who gaf Judith corage and hardenesse 
To sleen him Holofernes, &c. M. of Lawes Tale. 
50. All is his tombe not so curious 


As was the tombe of him Darius, 
Which that Apelles wrought so sotelly. W. of Bathes Prol. 
51 O that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him the worst of these three gen omen. 
H. IV. Part 2nd, 5. 2. 
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When the pronoun is the subject or object of the verb, the pro- 
noun is generally placed before the verb, and the noun after it. 


wR. sveeee Of Gryme a fisshere men redes 3it in ryme, 

pat he bigged Grymesby Gryme pat ilktyme. R. Br. 26. 
53. Harald of Donesmore vpon Done him mette 

Vibrand, Dardanes brot er. R,. Br. 18. 
54. Ac po pe messinger hym sey pe erl, as hym po3te 

pat he hadde so foule ylow ful sore hym of po3te. 

R. Gl. 160. 

er Englische and Saxones pat hider were y broyt 

poru Brutones for to helpe hem, and sebpe hem ouercome 

pe Brutones, pat hem hyder bro3te, &c. R. Glou. 3. 
56. By whiche thei bound theim self by their sealing 


Hym to delyuer the kyng his castels all, 
To kepe to tyme his iudgement were byfall. 
Hard. Chron. c. 158. 


In another class of cases, the personal pronoun follows the noun, 
and when used as the subject or the object is generally found in im- 
mediate contact with the verb. Instances of this construction may 
be oocasionally found even in modern English, when the noun is 
separated from its verb by a long interval ( Vide the beginning of the 
Absolution, Common Prayer), and also when an emphasis is wanted. 


57. sevesveccescesescceesees Worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. H. VIII. 1. 1. 


In the Old-English it seems to have been used, as it still is in th 


languages of northern Europe, as a mere idiom. , 


58. Uttred in his first yere messengers he sent. R. Br. 8, 
59. The fift sorow ber after com whan William Conqueroure 

pat aryued in pis land, Harold he slouh in stoure, 

And barons oper inouh, pat died in pe feld. R. Br. 8. 
60. ev eceecenccncsesesecs pe godes away ‘bei ladde, 

pat men with be bestes in feldes ‘pei bam fedde. Ib. 7. 
61. Lordings the time it wasteth night and day 

And steleth from us. Chau. M. of Lawes Prol. 
62. Duk Theseus—with all his besy cure 


He casteth now, wher that the sepulture 
Of good Arcite may best ymaked be. Ch. Knightes Tale. 


63. | And Custance with a dedly pale face 
The fourthe day toward the ship she went. 
Chau. Man of Lawes Tale. 


64, And in thy sight to die what were it else 
But like a pleasant slumber, &c. H. VL. Part 2nd. 
G5. ccccesees general criticisms concerning obscurity, &c., as in some cases 


there may be ground for them, so ‘in others they may be nothing more than, 
&c.—Butler’s Sermons, Pref. 


In the following examples the pronoun is in the dative or in the 
accusative case, 


ee 
ee ee ee, oe 
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66. Edgare —— 

His barons gaf him conseile for to tak awyfe.  R. Br. 35. 
67. And Absolon him felle ne bet ne wers. Ch. Milleres Tale.: 
68. Bothe he and Heynald, was Guthefrides sonne— 

He exilde bam out of the north. R. Br. 83. 
69. eseeseeee to Danmark Kebriht gan schake, 

; pat be kyng Kebriht ne myght him ouertake. Th. 10. 

70. Ine was kyng of Westsex sex and thretty jers 

Iuor and Ini ost, did he pam chace. " Ib 6. 


71. But my servant Caleb, because, &c., him will I bring into the land, 
&c.—Numbers 14, 24. 


72, He that hath killed my kyng, Sc.......... 


scvcoceccees 18 t not perfect conscience 


To quit him with this arm? Hamlet, 5. 2. 
‘The pronoun is sometimes found in the genitive’ case. 
y ( PeeTTr ery thei dred no bing God, no 3emed euenhed of lawe 

Bot felawes unto pefes, to robbours of itk cuntre 

par wikkedness was fulfilled. R. Br. 63. 
74. This knight, of which my tale is specially, 


Whan that he saw he might not come thereby 
(This is to sayn what women loven most) 
‘Within his brest ful sorweful was his gost. 
Chau. Wif. of Bathes Tale, 


75. This knight, too late his manhood and his might 

I did essay. F. Q. 4. 1. 35. 
76. sescsscscscccsrone MY SECONG Joy 

And first fruits of my body, from his presence 

I am barr’d as one infectious. W. Tale, 3. 1. 


When the pronoun followed the noun immediately an idiom was 
the result, which has given rise to much speculation. 


77. pe kyng tok Brut ys owne body, in ostage as it were. 
R, Gl, 13. 
78. Eldal ‘pat bischop of Gloucestre was 
And pe erl ys broper Eldol was per bi cas. Ib. 161. 
79. Once in a sea-fight gainst the Count his gallies 
I did some service. Tw. Night, 3. 3. 


Addison, it is well known, considered this idiom as the origin of 
our genitive, and that the inflexion s represented ‘the Ais and her 
of our forefathers.”’ Spect. 135. Ben Jonson had taken a different 
view, and thought that the genitival ending is ‘‘ brought in first the 
monstrous syntax of the pronoun fis joining with a noun.” —Gr.c. 13. 
The confusion, however, between this syntax and the genitive ap- 
pears to have originated at an earlier period. inthe MS. of Rob. 
of Gloucester we have both forms, Hexgestes* and Hengest ys, and 


* The form Hengeste’s, which is semetimes found in Hearne’s edition of Rob. of 
Gloucester, does not occur in the MS. It is one of those miserable ‘' corrections ® 
of which our editors are so proud, and their readers, for the most part, so impatient. 

VOL. I. Q 
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in some other MSS. of the fourteenth century, the latter of these 
forms seems to be used exclusively, as if the writer considered it to 
be the real representative of the genitive. | 

It may be well to notice, that the form which we are now discuss- 
ing was just as common in the Dutch as in our own language. It 
survived indeed to so late a period, that modern Dutch grammarians 
sometimes think it necessary to warn the reader against such phrases 
as ‘‘mijne moeder hare zuster,” my mother her sister; ‘“‘ mijn vader 
zijn broeder,” my father his brother, &c. 

When the pronoun was used as the object of the verb, the noun 
appears to have been treated, for the most part, as a nominative 
absolute. See Ex. 68, 72. The Latin (in which these idioms were 
almost as common as in English, Voss. de Constr. c. 59.) some- 
times tolerated a similar construction: ‘‘ Cetere philosophorum 
discipline, eas nihil adjuvare arbitror.” Cicero. But the more ge- 
neral practice seems to have been to put noun and pronoun in the 
same case: ‘‘Corporis nostri magnam natura ipsa videtur habuisse 
rationem, que formam nostram, reliquamque figuram, in qua esset 
species honesta, eam posuit in promptu; que partes autem,’ &c. 
Cicero. This latter syntax is also found in English. 


£0. Godwyn an erle of Kent met with Alfred, 

Him and alle his feres vntille prison pam led, 

Of some smote of her hedes, &c. R. Br. 52. 
81. Your majestie and me, that have free souls,— 

It touches ws not. Hamlet, 3. 2. 


When the pronoun is in the genitive or dative case, a preposition 
is sometimes placed before the noun. 


82. — a lorde of honour, 

Of Helianoure schip, he was hire governour. _R. Br. 153. 
83. Sathan that ever us waiteth to beguile 

Saw of Custance all hire perfection. Ch, M. of Lawes Tale. 
84, He ordeyned then by statute ordinaunce 


That none should bee the prince of Wales more 
Excepte of the King his eldest sonne ferst bore. 
Hard. Chron. 297. 


85. —— erle and baroun 
To Eilred Edgar sonne bitought him be coroune. R. Br. 37. 
86. To pe folk pat duelled Acres forto fende 


Oper fiue bousand marke he gaf bam to spende. Ib. 135. 


In the Gothic, as in some of the Shemitic, dialects, we have occa- 
sionally a personal pronoun coupled with the relative. The German 
affords us a familiar example of this usage, ‘‘ Vater unser der du bist 
im himmel, &c.”” Our Father that—thou art in heaven, &c. In 
the Anglo-Saxon and Old-English we meet with a very similar syntax, 
which even yet can hardly be considered as altogether obsolete. 


* 87. A knight ther was and that a worthy man 
7 That fro the time that he ferste bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie. Chau. Knightes Tale. 
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88. : I pawn’'d 
Mine honour for his truth, who being so heighten’d, 
He water’d his uew plants with dews of flattery, 
Seducing so my friends. Cor. 5. 5. 


89. lend it rather to thy enemy, 

Who if he break, thou may’st with better grace 

Exact the penalty. _ M. of Venice, 1. 2. 
90. the winter’s wind, 


Whick, when ét bites and blows upon my body 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
‘* This is no flattery.” As You Like It, 2. 1. 


91. Outward senses, mental faculties, health of body, and peace of mind 
are extremely valuable ; but the continuance of them for a single moment 
depends upon him, who, if ke opens none can shut, and if he shuts none 
‘can open.—I. Newton’s Letter to a Nobleman, 8. 


The personal pronoun sometimes appears as the object of the verb. 


92. I saw to day a corps yborne to cherche 
That now on Monday last I saw him werche. 
Chau. Milleres Tale. 
93. Anger is like 
A full hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. H. VIII. 1. 1. 


In these cases, the relative appears to be a nominative absolute. 
See Ex. 88, 89, 91, 93; and instead of who, which, &c., we might 
substitute respecting whom, respecting which, &c. The relative is 
sometimes used as such nominative absolute, without being coupled 
with any pronoun personal. 


94. Her frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater. W. Tale, 2. 1. 


95. those only ure judges, &c. who will be at the trouble, &c. to see 
how far the things here insisted upon (and not other things) might have 
been put in a plainer manner; which yet I am very far from asserting that 
they could not. Butler’s Sermons, Pref. 


The use of the relative as a nominative ahsolute is still not un- 
common in our provincial dialects. Mr. Cornewall Lewis, in his 
Herefordshire Glossary, mentions which as ‘‘used in Gloucestershire 
with a sense between a conjunction and a relative.” He gives the 
following examples: ‘‘ He told the landlord to bring him some beer, 
which he drawed it, and brought it to him.” “He said I went to 
Gloucester yesterday, which I did no such thing.” ‘I gave him 
two shillings yesterday, which I have given him five shillings a week 
ever since our last vestry meeting.” 


In some few instances, however, the relative seems (like the noun 
in Ex. 80, 81,) to have taken the same case as the pronoun per- 
sonal. 


96. But an hired hyne, and that is not the schepherde, whos ben not the 
echeep his own, seeth a wolfe comynge and leeueth the scheep.—Wicliff, 
on. X. 
a2 
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It may be observed that we sometimes have the relative in one 
clause of the sentence, and the pronoun personal in another. 
97. —~ thilke bodye fat 
Whiche thei with deintee meates kepe 


And laien it softe for to slepe, &c. 
Gower, Conf. Am. fol. 3. 


98. —— t’her whom the first man did wive 

(Whom and her race only forbiddings drive) 

He gave it. Donne, Pr. of the Soule, 9. 
99. false prophets which come to you in sheep’s clothing but in- 


wardly they are ravening wolves.—Matt. 13. 21. 

This anomaly may perhaps be explained, by supposing an ellipsis 
of the relative—‘‘ which come to you, &c., but which, inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” 

There yet remains an idiom which should not pass altogether 
without notice. When a subordinate clause acts the part of object 
to a verb, the syntax is sometimes altered by making the subject of 
such clause the object, and filling up its place with a pronoun per- 
sonal. This resembles a well-known Greek idiom. 


100. That all the people of the earth might know the hand of the Lord, 
that i is mighty.—Josh. 4. 24. 


101. Fate hear me, what J say. Tr. and Cr. 5. 6. 
102. I see you, what you are; you are too proud. 
Tw. Night, 1. 5. 

103. Conceal me what Jam. _ Tw. Night, 1. 2. 
104. I was then present —— 

Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 

In their embracement, &e.' H. VIII. 1. 1. 

( 


No. 18 will be ready in a few days. 

On Friday, March 22, a paper will be read ‘‘On the Interpreta- 
tion of the Greek Idiom, which arises from combining iva, Srws, ds 
with the Past Indicative.” By the Rev. O. Cockayne. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. MARCH 22, 1844. No. 20. 


Professor WILson in the Chair. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. “On the Construction of iva, Srws, és, with the Past Indica- 
tive.” By the Rev. O. Cockayne. 


The following paper is submitted to the Society with the hope of 
explaining more fully the principles on which is founded the con- 
struction of iva, dxws, ds, with the past indicative, as fva elxov. 

Dr. Monk in his Hippolytus has collected some instances of this 
usage, and has allowed us to discover his principle of interpretation 
by translating is’ elyor, “in which case they would be able.” Though 
the Hippolytus was published more than thirty years ago, yet this 
interpretation will fairly form the subject-matter for discussion even 
now, because the high reputation of Dr. Monk as a classical scholar 
has given his opinion a general reception in England, and it is still 
inculcated in our public schools and books. 

Now in this interpretation is implied, that {va in such idioms de- 
notes circumstance, ‘‘in which case,’ and consequently, that it is 
here used as a local particle. . . 
' To this hypothesis may be opposed several considerations. 

1. When the local particle iva is used with the past indicative, 
the verb retains the indicative sense; as 


Hecuba 100. ‘ExaBn, crovdy mpds o éXcacOny, 
ras deoxocivas oxinvas mpodirove, 
iv” éxAnpwOny cai xpocerayxOny 
dovAn. 
‘* where I was allotted and appointed to servitude.” 
2. The other local particles, 6rov, éOa, are not so used. 
3. “Eva, Sxws, ds, all obtain place in this construction, and are all 
final particles. 
4. The analogy of other particles with the indicative past. 


etroue ay, dicerem, 
elroy ay, dixissem, 
ei etrorpt, si dicerem, 
ei elroy, si dixissem, 
Ww oe s e 
et? etrrotpe, utinam dicerem, 
ei elxoy, utinam dixissem, &c. 


5. The suitableness of the signification UT, that, to all the ge- 
nuige examples. 
Again, the translation, “ might be able,” is not discriminating. The 
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true and distinctive signification of the expression we are examining” 


is to be expressed by the pluperfect in English. And it obtains in 
like manner with other particles, as noticed above: elxoyv a ay, plu- 
perfect, ‘‘I should have said ;” éywy’ av elxov, et rapwy ériyyavor, 
Ecclesiaz. 407, pluperf. “If I had been present ;” ci€e pe Kaduetwr 
orixes hvapoy éy xoviacoy, Eur. Suppl. 821, pluperf. ‘I wish they 
had killed ;” and similarly iva elyoy, ‘“‘that they might have been 
able,” pluperfect. 

The following propositions are therefore submitted as the more 
probable solution : 

1. “Iva, éxws, ds, are here final particles and not local. 

2. The signification of fva, érws, ds elyov, depending on a con- 
tingent clause,.is also contingent, and to be expressed in English by 
the pluperfect. 

3. The signification of the clause on which iva, ézws, ds, in this. 
sense depend, is always in like manner pluperfect, and either con- 
tingent or expressive of a wish. 

4. The tense is either aorist, imperfect (as iva elyor), or a plu- 
perfect partaking of an imperfect sense: as éxa@jyny, from xaOnpae, 
I at noe, from olda, I know. 

e laws that govern the use of iva, dws, ds, are closely ana- 
logos with those relating to ei, if. 

‘Fhe examples that follow embrace all those referred to by Dr. 
Monk, together with others: they are used here merely as ilustra- 
tions: it is not intended to prove the principle by the translations, 
but merely to show that the examples do not negative the hypothesis. 
now proposed. 

The first class of passages consists of those in which the prior 
clause expresses a contingency by the use of dy. Lysias adv. Si- 
mona, p. 98. § 21. éGovdAduny 8*AN, & Bovdd, Tipwva ry abriy épot 
yvopny éxew, "IN dugorépwy wv axovoarres. radnOn pgodiws Eyvwre 
ra dixaca, ‘‘I should have wished my adversary to do so also, that 
you might have easily determined on which side justice lies.”” Lysias 
de Nece Eratosth. p. 95. § 40. elra doxw *AN t vpir 1 TOY ovvoerrourra 
apeis povos karaherpOyvac kal Epnpos yevéoBar, ii keXevery éxetvoy 
pévery, “INA per’ épov rov poeydy éryuwpetro; ‘was it not more 
likely I should have requested my friend to stay, that he might have 
helped me?” * Lysias de Vulnere, p. 108. § 3. éBovddouny o*AN py 
arodkaxety abrov xpirhy Acovecios, “INA byty gavepos éyévero épor 
depAaypévos, Kpivas riv éuny gudrpv vexdy, “1 should have wished 
him one of the umpires, that you might have seen him award: the 
prize to my tribe.’” Demosth. c. Aphob. fals. test. p. 849. § 17. ro 
mpayp “AN édéylae Cnrwy éinrncey “AN pe rov maida roy ypagorvra 
ras paprupias, “IN” et uy wapedidouy pnddy dikacow A€yery Eddxovy, 
**he would have demanded my slave, that if I had refused, I might 
have been suspected of a false statement.”” LEcclesiaz. 151. éovdd- 
puny pev érepoy “AN rwv 70adwr|Aéyery ra BéATICA “IN’ éxalhpyy 
flovyos, “1 should have preferred some one else had spoken, that I 
might have been spared the trouble.” 
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GAN’ el rijs axovovens ér’ Hv 
anyns oe Srwy gpaypos, ok AN éoyxouny 
TO py ‘roKAeioat robpoy GBALov Sépuas, 
“IN’ qv rupdds re cal cddwy pnder, 
‘‘ Had it been possible I would have deprived myself of hearing, that 
I might have been of sounds unconscious algo.” 
Iph. Taur. 355. &AX’ ovre rveipa AcdBev ndOe rwrore 
ob ropOpis, iris Sa wErpas Dupwrnyadas 
‘Edéyny "AN ifyay’ év0d0, f) pw axadece, 
Mevédewyr 0,“IN’ abrous avreripwpnodpny, 
‘‘ No vessel came, that might have brought them, that I might-have 
been avenged.” 

In the following passage the construction is somewhat altered by 
the use of the impersonal participle absolute. Lysias de Olea Sacra, 
p-. 109. § 17.—aes *AN érédpnoa rocotrwy pepodwpérwv cal &ray- 
Twy ourecorwy agavioa rov onxor, Boayéos péey Kxépcous Evexa, ™po- 
Geopias dé obdepds ovens TP Kivdvvy, Tois eipyacpévots Grace TO 
xwploy opolws mpoonKoy elvat owor Tov onxor, “IN’, et rus abrous yriaro, 
eixov dvereyxeiy Sry mapédocay; ‘‘ How. should I have dared to 
meddle with the consecrated plat of ground, when it would have been 
the interest of every successive tenant to show he left it unimpaired, 
in order that, if called in question, he thus might have been able to 
lay the blame on the next occupier ?” 

Andokides de Reditu, p. 22, § 21. édefauny 3 *AN wavrwr xpn- 
parwy elvac év dopadei gpaca pos ids & cali rH Bovdy év aroppire 
eiohyyeda, “ONQS abrdBev mpoysecre. “1 would have given all the 
world to tell you, that you might have known.”’ 

Demosth. pro Phormione, p. 950, § 20. ris otk *AN—roire raur. 
éshrwoer, “OMQZ dee rovrov ravra ArAéyxXOn; “ Who would not have 
given information to Pasikles, that the offence might have been dis- 
covered by his means ?”’ 

The passages next to be adduced are those in which the principal 
clause is expressed by EXPHN or the like. 

Hippolyt. 645. XPHN & és yuraixca zpdomoXoy pev ob repay, 

apboyya & abrots cvyxaroxilecy caxn 

Onpwov,"IN’ elyoy pijre mpoogwrety ruva, 

pyr é& éxeivwy gOéypa défacbat radey. 
“Women ought to have been surrounded with dumb creatures, that 
they might have had no opportunity.” 

Isokrates Evagoras, p. 189, § 5. EXPHN pev ouv Kai rous GAXous 
émacvery rous ép atray Gvdpas &yabous yeyernpévous, “IN’ of re Suvd- 
pevot ra trav Gdd\wy epya xocpety év eiddot nowobpevor rovs Adyous 
rais GAnBelas éxypwvro wept abroy, of re vedrepoe gidoriporépws oé- 
Ketvro pos THY aperny. ‘It would have been well had able writers 
chosen contemporaries for the objects of their praise, that they might 
have been compelled to adhere to the truth, and that an example - 
might have been proposed for the imitation of the young.” 

Plato Protag. § 64. p. 335 C. add oe EXPHN jyiv cvyywpety 
Tov &uderepa ouydpevoy, “INA avyovaia é€ylyrero. ‘ You who can do 
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both ought to have coneeded, that we might have entered upon con- 
versation.”” 

Demosth. adv. Aphob. p. 837,§ 5. &\X’ EXPHN execd:) raXior” 
éreXetrncey 0 warip, eloxadécaryras paprupas zod)ous wapaonpi- 
racbat kedevoat ras biabijcas, “IN’, et re éylyvero apqroByrjoimoy, 4¥ 
eis ra ypappara, ravr éwavedNOety. ‘ The nght course would have been 
to verify all the testamentary papers, that these might have been an 
authority to which to appeal.”’ 

Pax, 135. ovxovy "EXPH'N oe [nyacou Jetéar wrepov, 

“ONTOS égalvov rots Oeois rpayicwrepos ; 
** Would it not have been better to-put the stage Pegasus into harness; 
that you might have appeared with greater effect ?”’ 

Hippolyt. 925. XPHN—dcooas quwras exec, 

a2 4 ppovovoa PaonK’ enhéyxero 
apos THs Ouxaias, Kovk &y yrarwpeba. 
“It would have been well bad men two tones of voice, that falsehood 
might have been tried by the test of truth.” 

In some places the prior clause is left to the imagination, or rather 
instinct, of the hearer. 

Plato, Euthydem. p. 304 E. § 77. cal piv, pn, dkidy y’ nv axovoae. 
Ti 0€; qv 8 éyo. “INA fxovcas dvdpwr dcadreyopévwy ot viv cope- 
raroi eiot rwy epi rovs roovrovs Adyous. “That you might have 
heard.” Here the construction is not continuous: the premiss is 
implied, ‘‘ it would have been worth while to be near.” 

Hippol. prior, frag. xii. ged. per. TO pa ra mpaypar ’ avOpwrors Exec 

gwyny, “IN’ joavy poder vi decvot Néyerr. 
Here also the construction has suffered an ellipsis of the chief clause : 
“‘ Events ought to have told their own tale, that the artifices of rhe- 
toric might have been useless. O! that it is not so!” 

We now pass to those instances in which the principal clause ex- 
presses a wish. 

Plato, Crito, P. 44. D. § 3. EI yap “OQOEAON, w@ Kplrwy, olot Te 
elyat of roAAot Ta péysora kaka éepyalecbat, “INA olol re yoay av 
calaya0a ra péyrora® kai xadws ay elye. ‘‘L wish they had possessed 
this power of mischief, that they might also have been able to confer 
benefits.” 

Choephoree, 195. EIG’ elye gwvy edgppor', &yyédov dlxny, 

"ONQE Sldporris ovoa pp xervoodpny. 
“I wish it had been gifted with the power of speech that I might 
not have been tossed with doubts.” 


Sophocl. Electr. 1131. &s”*QEAON méporbev éxhurreiy Biov, 
apiv és. Eévny ae yatay éxréppat, yepory 
rrdlaca raiwoe, cavacwoacbar ddvov, 
“OQ. Gavisy Exeroo a r00’ huépg 
. ripGBov warpyov Kovory eiAnyws pépos. 
“‘ IT wish that I had died rather, that you might have been laid in the 
sepulchre of your fathers.” 
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Hippol. 1078. “EIO’ qv épavrdy rpocBdrérey évavrior 
crav', ‘QS éddaxpvo’ ola raoyopev xaxa. 
**O! that I might have stood a spectator of my own woe, that I 
might have poured fourth the tears of sympathy.” 


Prometh. Vinct. 152. El yap p’ imo yay vépOerv r’ Atdov 
Trou vexpocéypovos eis aréparrov 
Tdprapoy ixey, 
deopois auras Gypios wedcoas, 
‘QS pire Oeds phre res idAos 
Toigd éyeynOec. 
‘QO! that he had doomed me to the depths of Tartarus, that no one 
might have rejoiced.” 


Theocr. vii. 286. AIO’ éz’ ped Swois évaplOpsos “QGEAEL 7 ney 
“QZ roe éyoy évopevoy dy’ pea ras Kaas vaiyas 
gwras eicatwy’ ru o vxro dpvaly i rd wEevKas 
Gov peAtoddpevos Karexéxdroo, Bete Kopala. 

‘I wish you had lived in my time, that I might have pastured your 
goats for you, and that you might have lain.” 


To the same class of expressions we may refer the following. 
Prom, 749. TI djr’ éuoi Ziv xépdos, 4AN OYK ey raxer 
Eppup’ éuauriy rnod ard arvgdov wérpas, 
“ONQE rédy oxipaca roy ravrwy rover 
arndAayny ; - 
“*O! that I had precipitated myself, that I might have been rid.” 


Cedip. Tyr. 1391. io KOcupdv, ri p édéyou; TI p’ OY haBov 
éxrewvas evOus, ‘OE tecka piywore| 
épauroy dvOpwroow evOev ny yeyws; 
“‘O! that I had died upon the mountain, that this might never have 
been told” 


Theocr. xi. 54. doe ér’ OYK érexév p’ & parnp Boayxe exorra 
‘QS caréduy wore rly, kai rav yépa revs épidaca. 


“QO! that I had been a fish, that I might have dived and might have 
kissed.” 


A few passages have beer referred to this construction which do 
not really belong to it: e. g. Phoenisse, 213. iva xarevacOny, the true 
reading is with Dindorf, iva xarevac@n, “‘ where the temple has been 
erected for his residence.” 

After what has been said we may venture to suggest an emenda- 
tion of Lysias adv. Simona, p. 100. § 44. éBouvAduny & Gy éFetraé poe 
wap tpiy cal ék rwy GrAr\Qwy éxcdetat rv rovrov rovnplay, iva Hrl- 
oracGe—where the usual reading is éw/arnade. 

In the discussion which followed Professor Malden observed, that 
the particular construction under consideration belonged to a general 
law of the Greek language, by which, if actions or events, present 
or past, were assumed to be different from what they really were, 
whether in an hypothesis, or a wish, or any other form, such an 
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hypothesis or wish was expressed by a past tense of the Indicative 
mood; and in like manner any consequence following from it was 
expressed by a past Indicative with the particle ay; and in all de- 
pendent clauses of all sorts attached to such sentences, only the 
Indicative Mood in past tenses could be used; and the Subjunctive 
or Optative Mood never entered into the construction. He also 
objected to the indiscriminate translation by the English Pluper- 
fect, ‘‘ might have,” &c. In hypotheses and wishes contrary to 
actual fact, with relation to past time, the Indicative Aorist was 
used of single acts, and the past Imperfect of continued acts; and 
these forms were rightly translated by the English Pluperfect ; but 
with relation to present time the Imperfect was always used, and 
this construction could not, in correct English, be translated by 
the Pluperfect, e. g. Dem. Phil. I. ei yap é« rov xapedndvOdros 

dvov ra déorra ovrot ovveBovdNevoay, ovdey avy ipas ver dee 
BoukebeaBat.—" For if these men had given the needful counsels in 
time past, there would not be any need now for you to be consulting.” 

The same distinction was frequently observable in dependent 
clauses following iva, rws, &c. While in Gdd. T. v. 1392, ws édecza 
pirore was rightly translated, ‘‘so that I might never have shown ;”’ 
in v. 1389, ty’ ny rupdds re kal kAUVwy pndévy, would be better trans- 
lated, ‘‘that I might be (é. e. at the time of speaking) both blind 
and deaf *.” 


2. ‘On the Reciprocal Pronouns, and on the Reciprocal Power of 
the Reflective Verb.” By Professor Latham. 

The present paper is upon the reciprocal pronouns, and upon 
certain forms of the verb used in a reciprocal sense. It is considered 
that these points of language have not been put forwards with that 
prominence and care which their value in the solution of certain 
problems in Philology requires. Too often the terms Reciprocal and 
Reflective have been made synonymous. How far this is true may 
be determined by the fact that the middle verbs in the Icelandic 
language have been called by so great a philologist as Rask recipro- 
cal instead of reflective. This is equivalent to treating sentences like 
we strike ourselves, and we strike each other, as identical. Yet the 
language with which Rask was dealing (the Icelandic) was the one 
of all others wherein the difference in question required to be accu- 
rately drawn, and fully pointed out. (See ‘ Anvisning till Islandskan,’ 
pp. 281, 283.) 


* So in Choeph. v. 195. 60’ elye gwrv7jy...... 
drws dipporris odea pn Kivucoduny. 
‘‘ Would ‘that it had a voice, that I might not be tossed with doubts!’ But 
the main point is to remember the law of the construction compared with 
' the construction of the Subjunctive and Optative Moods ; 
piipw éuavriy, Srws dradAaye (subj.). 
éppupey cauriy, dxws dradXaysin (opt.). 
but (in Prom. v. 749), ré ode éppupa epavriy (equivalent to a wish contrary 
to the fact), bxws adandAAdyny (indicative).—H. M. 
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In all sentences containing the statement of a reciprocal or mutual 
action there are in reality two assertions, viz. the assertion that A 
strikes (or loves) B, and the assertion that B strikes (or loves) A; 
the action forming one, the reaction another. Hence, if the expres- 
sion exactly coincided with the fact signified, there would always be 
two propositions. This, however, is not the habit of language. 
Hence arises a more compendious form of expression, giving origin 
to an ellipsis of a peculiar kind. Phrases like Eteocles and Polynices 
Killed each other are elliptical for Eteocles and Polynices killed—each 
the other. Here the second proposition expands and explains the 
first, whilst the first supplies the verb to the second. Each, how- 
ever, is elliptic. The first is without the object, the second without 
the verb. ‘That the verb must be in the plural (or dual) number, 
that one of the nouns must be in the nominative case, and that the 
other must be objective, is self-evident from the structure of the sen- 
tence ; such being the conditions of the expression of the idea. An 
aposiopesis takes place after a plural verb, and then there follows a 
clause wherein the verb is supplied from what went before. 

When words equivalent to each other coalesce, and become com- 
pound, it is evident that the composition is of a very peculiar kind. 
Less, however, for these matters than for its value in elucidating the 
origin of certain deponent verbs does the expression of reciprocal ac- 
tion merit the notice of the philologist. In the latter part of the 
paper it will appear that for one branch of languages, at least, there 
is satisfactory evidence of a reflective form having become reciprocal, 
and of a reciprocal form having become deponent; this latter word 
being the term for those verbs whereof the meaning is active, and 
the form passive. 

Beginning with those methods of denoting mutual action where 
the expression is the least explicit and unequivocal, it appears that in 
certain languages the reciprocal character of the verb is implied ra- 
ther than expressed. Hach maz looked at his brotker—or some equi- 
valent clause, is the general phraseology of the Semitic languages. 

More explicit than this is the use of a single pronoun (personal, 
possessive, or reflective) and of some adverb equivalent to the words 
mutually, interchangeably, &c. This is the habit of the Latin lan- 
guage,—Eteocles ef Polynices invicem se trucidaverunt: also of the 
French, although not invariably, e. g. s’entr’ aimer, s’entre dire, s’entre 
battre: also of the Meso-Gothic—galeikai sind barnam thaim vép- 
jJandam seina missé = Spool elat racdiots Trois mpocpwvovew adAr- 
Aots = loquentibus ad invicem.— Luc. vii. 32. Deutsche Grammatik, 
iv. 322, and iii. 13. The Welsh expressions are of this kind; the 
only difference being that the adverb coalesces with the verb, as an 
inseparable particle, and so forms a compound. These particles are 
dym, cym, or cy and ym. ‘The former is compounded of dy, signify- 
ing tteration, and ym denoting mutual action; the latter is the Latin 
cum. Hence-the reciprocal power of these particles is secondary : 
e. g. dymborthi, to aid mutually; dymddadlu, to dispute; dymgaru, 
to love one another ; dymgoddi, to vex one another; dymgredu, to. 
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trust one another, or confide; dymguraw, to strike one another, or 
fight; cycwennys, to desire mutually; cydadrabod, to know one 
another; cydaddawiad, to promise mutually ; cydwystlaw, to pledge ; 
cydymadrawn, to converse; cydymdatth, to accompany; ymadroddz, 
to discourse ; ymaddaw, to promise; ymavael, to struggle ; ymdaeru, 
to dispute, &c. 

The form, which is at once current, full, and unequivocal, is the 
one that occurs in our own, and in the generality of languages. 
Herein there are two nouns (generally pronouns), and the construc- 
tion is of the kind exhibited above—dAAj#j\ous, each other, etnander, 
Vun Cautre, &c. 

Sometimes the two nouns remain separate, each preserving its in- 
dependent form. This is the case in most of the languages derived 
from the Latin, in several of the Slavonic and Lithuanic dialects, and 
in (amongst others) the Old Norse, the Swedish, and the Danish,— 
Yun l'autre, French; uno otro, Span.; geden druheho, Bohemian; ieden 
drugiego, Polish; wiens wienda, Lith.; weens ohtru, Lettish; hvert 
annan (masc.), hvert annat (neut.), Old Norse. See D. G. iii. 84. 

Sometimes the two nouns coalesce and form words to which it 
would be a mere refinement to deny the name of compounds: this 
is the case with the Greek—aAAnAwy, aAANAorts, &AAHAOvs. 

Sometimes it is doubtful whether the phrase consist of a com- 
pound word or a pair of words. This occurs where, from the want 
of inflection, the form of the first word is the same in composition 
as it would have been out of it. Such is the case with our own 
language : each-other, one-another. 

Throughout the mass of languages in general the details of the 
expression in question coincide ; both subject and object are almost 
always expressed by pronouns, and these pronouns are much the 
same throughout. One, or some word equivalent, generally denotes 
the subject. Other, or some word equivalent, generally denotes the 
object, e. g. they struck one another. The varieties of expression 
may be collected from the following sketch :— 

a. The subject is expressed by one, or some word equivalent, in 
most of the languages derived from the Latin, in several of the Sla- 
vonic dialects, in Lithuanic and Lettish, m Armenian, in German, in 
English, and doubtlessly in many other languages—/’un l'autre, Fr.; 
uno otro, Sp.; teden drugiego, Polish; wiens wiena, Lith.; weens 
ohtru, Lith. ; me mzants, Armenian; einander, Germ.; one another, 
Engl. | | 


b. By each, or some equivalent term, in English, Dutch, and the 
Scandinavian languages—each other, English; elkander, Dutch ; | 
Averandre, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish. 

ec. By this, or some equivalent term, in Swedish and Danish (Ain- 
anden) ; in Lithuanic (Kitts kitté), and in Lettish (zttts zittu). 

d. By other, or some equivalent term, in Greek and Armenian; 4)- 
AfAous, trerats. ° 

e. By man, used in an indefinite sense and compounded with ik 
in Dutch, malkander (mal-lik manlik). 


—_— es 
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J. By a term equivalent to mate or fellow in Laplandic—gdim gd- 
imeme.—Rask, ‘ Lappisk Sproglere,’ p. 102. Stockfleth, ‘ Gram- 
matik,’ p. 109. 

a. In the expression of the object the current term is other or some 
equivalent word. Of this the use is even more constant than that of 
one expressive of the subject—l’un l’autre, French; uno otro, Spa- 
nish; &\AfAous, Greek; geden druhkeho, Bohemian ; ieden drugiego, 
Polish ; weens oktru, Lettish; irserats, Armenian; einander, German; 
each other, one another, English. 

b. In Lithuanic the term in use is one; as, wiens wiend. The same 
is the case for a second form in the Armenian mimean. 

c. In Laplandic it is denoted in the same as the subject; as gdim 
goimeme. 

Undoubtedly there are other varieties of this general method of 
expression. Upon those already exhibited a few remarks, however, 
may be made. 

1. In respect to languages like the French, Spanish, &c., where 
the two nouns, instead of coalescing, remain separate, each retaining 
its inflection, it is clear that they possess a greater amount of per- 
spicuity ; inasmuch as (to say nothing of the distinction of gender) the 
subject can be used in the singular number when the mutual action 
of two persons (3. e. of one upon another) is spoken of, and in the 
plural when we signify that of more than two; e. g. és (3. e. A and B) 
se battatent—l’un l'autre: but ils (A, B, C and D,) se battaient—les uns 
les autres. This degree of perspicuity might be attained in English 
and other allied languages by reducing to practice the difference be- 
tween the words each and one; in which case we might say 4 and B 
struck one another, but A, B and C struck each other. In the Scan- 
dinavian languages this distinction is real; where Ainanden is equi- 
valent to /’un l'autre, French; un otro, Spanish: whilst Averandre 
expresses Jes uns les autres, French; unos otros, Spanish. The same 
is the case in the Laplandic. See Rask’s ‘Lappisk Sproglere,’ 
p. 102. 

2. An analysis of such an expression as they praise one another's 
(or each other’s) conduct, will show the lax character of certain forms 
in the Swedish. Of the two pronouns it is only the latter that ap- 
pears in an oblique case, and this necessarily; hence the Swedish 
form huarsannars is illogical. It is precisely what one’s another's 
would be in English, or GAAwy ddAwy for G\AfAwy in Greek. The 
same applies to the M. H. G. einen anderen. D. G. iii. 83. 

3. The term expressive of the object appears in three forms, viz. 
preceded by the definite article (l'un /autre), by the indefinite article 
(one axother), and finally, standing alone (each other, einander). 
Of these three forms the first is best suited for expressing the reci- 
procal action of two persons (one out of two struck the other) ; whilst 
the second or third is fittest for signifying the reciprocal action of 
more than two (one out of many struck, and was struck by, some 
other). " 

. The third general method of expressing mutual or reciprocal action 
is by the use of some particular form of the verb. In two, and pro- 
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bably more, of the African languages (the Woloff and Bechuana) 
this takes place. In the Turkish there is also a reciprocal form : as 
sui-mek, to love; baki-mek, to look ; sui-sh-mek, to love one another ; 
baki-sh-mek, to look at one another; su-il-mek, to he loved; ssz-sh- 
tl-mek, to be loved mutually.— David's Turkish Grammar. 

The fourth form of expression gives the fact alluded to at the be- 
ginning of the paper: viz. an instrument of criticism in investigating 
the origin of certain deponent verbs. In all languages there 1s a 
certain number of verbs denoting actions, reciprocal or mutual to 
the agents. Such are the words embrace, converse, strive against, 
wrestle, fight, rival, meet, and several more. ‘ There are also other 
words where the existence of two parties is essential to the idea con- 
veyed, and where the notion, if not that of reciprocal action, is akin 
to it; viz. reproach, compromise, approach, &c. Now in certain lan- 
guages (the Latin and Greek) some of these verbs have a passive 
form; #. e. they are deponents,—/oguor, colloquor, luctor, reluctor, 
amplector, suavior, osculor, suspicor, Latin: @tAortéopat, grdogporéo- 
pac, paxopas, duaréyopat, aéopat, ccadvopar, apelBopar, &c., Greek. 
Hence arises the hypothesis, that it is to their reciprocal power on the 
one hand, and to the connexion between the passive, reflective and 
reciprocal forms on the other, that these verbs owe their deponent 
character. The fact essential to the probability of this hypothesis 1s 
the connexion between the reflective forms and the reciprocal ones. 

Now for one branch of languages this can be shown most satis- 
factorily. In Icelandic the middle voice is formed from the active 
by the addition of the reflective pronoun, mik, me, sik, him or self. 
Hence it is known by the terminations mc and sc, and by certain 
modifications of these affixes, viz. st, s, z, mz, ms. In the oldest 
stage of the language the reflective power of the middle voice, to 
the exclusion of a passive sense, is most constant: e. g. kann var 
nafnadr = he had the name given him; hann nefnist =he gave as his 
name, or named himself. It was only when the origin of the middle 
form became indistinct that its sense became either passive or depo- 
nent; as it generally is in the modern tongues of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Now in the modern Scandinavian languages we have, 
on the one hand, certain deponent forms expressive of reciprocal 
action; whilst on the other we have, even in the very earliest 
stages of the Old Norse, middle or reflective forms used in a recipro- 
cal sense. Of some of these, examples will be given: but the proof of 
their sense being reciprocal will not be equally conclusive in all. 
Some may perhaps be looked on as deponents (ettust, beriast, skiliast, 
médast); whilst others may be explained away by the assumption of 
@ passive construction (fundoz = they were found, not they found each 
other). Whatever may be the case with the words taken from the 
middle and modern stages of the language, this cannot be entertained 
in regard to the examples drawn from the oldest Norse composition, 
the Edda of Semund. For this reason the extracts from thence are 
marked Edd. Sem., and of these (and these alone) the writer has 
attempted to make the list exhaustive. The translations in Latin 
and Danish are those of the different editors. . 
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1. A&ttust, fought each other. 
2. Beriaz, strike each other. 


broédur muno beriaz. 
fratres invicem pugnabunt. 
Voluspa, 41. Edd. Sem. 


This word is used in almost every page of the Sagas as a deponent 
signifying to fight: also in the Feroic dialect. 


8. Bregpaz, interchange. 


orbom at bregbaz. 
verba commutare. 
Helga-Qvipa Hundingsbana, i. 41. ii. 26. Edd. Sem. 


4. Drepiz, kill one another. 


finnuz beir bAder daudir en ecki vapn hofdu peir nema bitlana af 
hestinum, ok pat hygia menn at beir (Alrek and Eirek) hafi dreptz bar 
med. Sva segir Djodolfr.—Drepasz kvidu.—Heimskringla. Ynglinga-Saga, 
. 23. 
P The brothers were found dead—and no weapons had they except the bits 
of their horses, and men think they (Alrek and Eirek) had Ailled each other 
therewith. So says Thiodolf.—They said that they Ailled each other. 


5. Um-fapmaz, embrace each other. See Atla-Qvipa hin Grens- 
lenzko, 42.—Edd. Sem. 


6. Féldes, fell in with each other.—Om morgonet effter foldes wy 
in Kobenhaffn.—Norwegian Letters in 1531, a.p. See Samlingar 
til det Norske Folks Sprog og Historie, I. 2.70. The morning after 
we fell in with each other in Copenhagen. 

7. Funduz, found each other, met. See Vafprudnis-mal 17.—Si- 
gurd-Qvip. i. 6. Edd. Sem.—Fareyingar-Saga, p. 44. Deir funduz 
is rendered de fandt hverandre=they found each other, in Haldorsen’s 
Lexic. Island. 

ef ip Gymer finniz. 
if you and Gymer meet. Harbards-l. 24. Edd. Sem. 


8. Geettuz, consult each other. See Voluspa, 6. 9. 21.23. Edd. 
Sem. 


9. Glediaz, rejoice each other. 


vapnom ok vadom : 
skulo vinir glediaz, 

beet er 4 sialfom seemst : 

vidr-géfendr ok endi gefendr 

erost lengst vinir 

ef pat bipr at verba vel. Rigsmal, 41. 


armis ac vestibus 

amici mutuo se delectent, 

queis in ipso (datore) forent conspicua : 
pretium renumerantes et remunerantes 
snter se diutissime sunt amici 

si negotium feliciter se dat. 
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The middle form and reciprocal sense of erost is remarkable in this 
passage. 
10. Hauggvaz, hack each other, fight. 
allir Einheriar 
Opins tanom i 
hauggvaz hverian dag. 


all the Einheriar 
in Odin’s towns 
hack each other every day. Vafprudnis-Mal. 41. Edd. Seem. 


ef beir hogvaz orpom 4. 
si se maledictis invicem insectentur. Sig-Qvi®. ii. 1. Edd. Sem. 
1l. Heettaz, cease. 
hettome hettingi. 
cessemus utrinque a minaciis, Harbardsli6S, 51. Edd. Seem. 
Such is the translation of the editors, although the reciprocal 
power is not unequivocal. 


12. Hittaz, hit upon each other, meet. Hittoz, Voluspa, 7. Hittomk, 
Hadding-skata, 22. Hittaz, Solar-]. 82. Edd. Sem. Hittust, Ol. 
Trygv. Sag. p. 90. Hittuz oc beriaz, Heimskringla, Saga Halfd. 
Svart. p. 4. Hittuz, Yngl. Sag. p. 42. alibi passim peir Aittu 1s 
rendered, in Bjorn Haldorsen’s Islandic Lexicon, de traf hinanden, 
they hit upon each other. . . 


13. Kiempis, fight each other. 

gaar udi gaarden oc kiempis, oc nelegger hver hinanden, 
goes out in the house and fight each the other, and each knocks down the other. 
Such is the translation by Resenius, in modern Danish, of the fol- 
lowing extract from Snorro’s Edda, p. 34.—Ganga ut i gardinn 
og beriast, og fellar huor annar. Here the construction is not, they 
Fell (or knock down) each the other, but each fells the other; since 
Sellar and nelegger are singular forms. 


14. Melast, talk to each other, converse. Talast, ditto. 
Meliz pu. Vafbrudnismal, 9. 

melomce i sessi saman = colloquamur sedentes. ib. 19. Edd. Sem. 

melast peir vid, &dr peir skiliast, at beir mundi bar finnast pa.—Fést- 
breedra-Saga, p. 7. 7 
they said to each other before they parted from each other that they should 
meet, each other there. 

Yngvi ok Bera satu ok téluduz vidr.—Heimskr. Yngl. S. p. 24. 

Griss mzlti; hverir ero bessir menn er sva talast vid blidliga? Avaldi 
svarar; pa er Hallfreydr Ottarson ok Kolfinna déthir min. Ol. Trygyv. 
Saga, p. 152. Griss said, who are these persons who ¢alk together so blithely ? 
Avaldi answers, they are H. O. and Kolfinna my daughter. Talast is si- 
milarly used in Feroic. Kvddust, bespoke each other, occurs in the same 
sense—pbat var einn dag at Brand ok Finbogi fundust ok kvddust blidliga. 
— Vatnsdela-Sag. p. 16. 


15. Metteest, meet each other, meet. 
Kungen aff Ffranchriche, kungen aff England, oc kungen aff Schottland 
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skule motes til Chalis.— Letter from Bergen in 1531, from Samlinger til det 
Norske Folks Sprog og Historie, i. 2. p. 53. The king of France, king of 
England, and king of Scotland should meet each other at Calais. 


Throughout the Danish, Swedish and Feroic, this verb is used as 
a deponent. 


16. Rekaz, ver each other. 


gumnar margir 
erosc gagn-hollir, 
enn at virpi rekaz. Rigsmal, 32. Edd. Sem. 


multi homines 
sunt inter se admodum benevoli, 
sed tamen mutuo se (vel) in convivio exagitant. 


17. Sakaz, accuse each other, recriminate. ° 
at vit mynim siafrum sacaz, 
ut nos ipsi mutuo insectemur. § Hamdis-Mal. 28. 


ef vip einir scolom 

sdryrpom sacaz. 

si nobis duobus usu veniat 
amarulentis dicteriis invicem 


nos lacessere. Egis-drecka, 5. 
sculop inni her 
siryrpom sacaz. Ibid. 19. Edd. Seem. 
18. Saz, looked at each other. 
saz i augv 
fadir ok médir. Rigsmal. 24. 


they looked at each other in the eyes, 
father and mother. 


19. Seettaz, settle between each other, reconcile.—Atla-Mal.45. Edd.Sem. 


Komu vinir pveggia pvi vid, at peir setiuz, ok logdu konungar stefnu med 
sér, ok hittux ok gérdo frid mellum sin.—Heimsk. Yngling-S. 42. 


There came friends of both in order that they should be reconciled, and 
the kings sent messages between them, and met and made peace between 
them.—Also Vatnsd. S. p. 16, 


20. Seljas, to give to each other. 
seldez eipa. Sig. Qv. iii. 1. Edd. Seem. 
juramenta dederunt inter se. 


21. Sendaz, send, or let pass between each other. 


sato samty'nis, 

senduz fér-hugi, 

henduz heipt-yrpi . 

hvartki sér undi. Atla-Mal. 85. 


They sat in the same town (dwelling), 
They sent between each other danger-thoughts, 
They fetched between each other hate-words, 
Not esther way did they love each other. 
VOL. I. R 
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Here, over and above the use of senduz and Aenduz, ser is equivalent 
to hinanden. 


22. Skiliaz, part from each other. 


Skiliumz. Solar-Liod. 82. 
Skiliaz. Sigurd-Qvip. i. 24. 
Skiliomc. Ibid. 53. Edd. Szem. 


Vit sjiljiast, we two part— 

Occurs in the poem Brinilda (st. 109) in the Feroic dialect. In 
Danish and Swedish the word is deponent. 

23. Skiptust, interchange. 

Deir skiptust morgum gidfum vid um vetrinn.— Vatns-dela-S. 10. 

they made interchanges with each other with many gifts for the winter. 
Also in the Feroic. 

24. Strujast, strike one another, fight. Feroic. 

og motast tair, og strujast avlaji langjii—Fareying-Sag. 18. Feroic text. 

ok metast peir, ok berjast mjok leingii—Icelandish text. 

de médtes og strede meget lenge imod hinanden.—Danish text. 

they met and fought long against each other. 


at e vilde vid gjordust stalbréir, og strujast ikkji longur.—Feroic text, 
p. 21. 


at vid gerdimst féelagar, en berjumst eigi leingr.—Icelandic text. 
at vi skulle blive Stalbrode og ikke slaaes lenger.—Danish text. 
that we should become comrades and not fighé longer. 

The active form occurs in the same dialect : 


tajr struija nt langjt. 18. 
25. Truasc, trust eack other. 
vel mettern peir truaszc. For Skirnis. Edd. Sem. 


26. Unnaz. See Veittaz. 

27. Vegiz, attack each other. . 
vilcat ec at ip reipir vegiz. fEgisdrecka 18. Edd. Sem. 
I will not that ye two angry attack each other. 

28. Veittaz, contract mutually. 


pav Helgi ok Svava veittuz varar, ok unnox forbo mikit = Helgius et 
Svava pactum sponsalitium inter se contraxerunt, et alter alterum mirifice 
amarunt.—Haddingia-Sk. between 29 and 30). 


29. Verpaz, throw between each other. _ 
urpuz & orpom. ~..-- AtlL-M. 39. Edd. Sem. 
verba inter se jaciebant: 


Such is a portion of the examples that prove the reciprocal power 
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of the reflective or middle verb in the language of Scandinavia; and 
that, during all its stages and in each of its derived dialects. It can- 
not be doubted that to this circumstance certain verbs in Danish 
and Swedish owe their deponent form ;: viz. vi slass, we fight (strike 
one another) ; vi brottas, we wrestle ; vi omgass, we have intercourse 
with ; vi métas, we meet, Swedish; vi slaaes, we fight; vi skilles, we 
part ; vi médes, we meet, Danish. In the latest Swedish grammar, 
by C. L. Daae, this reciprocal (vekselvirkende) power is recognized 
and exhibited. See Udsigt over det Svenske Sprogs Grammatik. 
Christiania, 1837. The same is the Molbech’s Danske Ordbog in 
vv. skilles, slaaes, médes. 

Next to the Norse languages the French affords the best instances 
of the reciprocal power of the reflective verb ; as se battre, s’aimer, 
s’entendre, se quéreller, se reconcilier, se disputer, and other words of 
less frequent occurrence. 


Ces enfans s’aimaient, s ‘qdoratent, se sont Jetés a mes pieds en pleurant. 
—Les Inséparables, A. 1.5. 


Les Républics Italiens scharnées 3 & se détruire. —Pardessus II. 65. 


This has been recognized by an old grammarian, Restaut, who in- 
sists upon the use of the adverb entre, in order to avoid the ambiguity 
of such phrases as ‘‘ vous vous dites des injures;” ‘‘ nous nous écrivons 
souvent ;” “‘ Pierre et Antoine se louent & tout moment.” 

By a writer in the Museum Criticum the reciprocal power of the 
Greek middle has been indicated. For the classical languages the 
question has not met with the proper investigation. Passages where 
the sense is at least as reciprocal as in the line 


Xetpas r dAANAwy AaBErny cai meorwaavro,—Il. vi. 233, 


must be numerous. 

In the Dutch language the use of zich for elkander is a peculiarity 
of the Guelderland and Overyssel dialects; as ‘‘ zij hebt zich esla- 
gen,” for ‘‘ zij hebben elkander geslagen.”” See ‘‘ Opmerkingen orn- 
trent den Gelderschen Tongval,”’ in Taalkundig Magazijn 11. 14. 
p. 403. 

Of the use of ser for hinanden or Averandre, when uncombined with 
the verb, we have, amongst others, the following example in the Ice- 
landic version of the Paradise Lost :— 

Ef fra tilsyndar- 

punkti hleyptu ser 

planetur fram, 

ok mettust miklum gny \ 

6 midjum himni. B. 6. 

Similar to this are the phrases vi see os igjen, we see us (each 
other) again, in Danish, and wir sehen uns wider, in German. Ex- 
amples from the M. H. G. are given in the D. G. iv. The Turkish 
sign of the reciprocal verb is identical with the demonstrative pro- 


noun, t.e., 4. This may possibly indicate a connection between 


the two forms. 
Other points upon the subject in hand may be collected from the 
R2 
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Deutsche Grammatik, il. 13. 82; iv. 454. Here the adverbial cha- 
racter of the M. H. G. einander for einandern, the omission of eiz, as 
in anander for an einander, and the omission (real or supposed) of 
ander in ‘‘ wider ein=wider einander,” are measures of the laxity of 
language caused by the peculiarity of the combination in question. 
At present it is sufficient to repeat the statement, that for one group 
of languages at least there is satisfactory proof of certain deponents 
having originally been reciprocal, and of certain reciprocal expres- 
sions having originally been reflective. 


After the reading of the paper it was remarked that the Hithpahel 
verbs in Hebrew had occasionally a reciprocal form. The following 
instances, in Greek, of the use of the reflective pronoun for the re- 
ciprocal, were also communicated by Professor Malden :— 


Soph. Antig. 145........... W, wWarpos évos 
pyrpos Te peas duvre, Kal’ abroty 
ducparets Adyxas orijcayr’, Exeroy 
kowvov Oavdrov pépos &pdw. 

In Herod. iv. 11. droGavdvras vx’ éwurav is explained by aAAjAwy ; 
and the same idiom was used in i. 49, though the text is now cor- 
rupted by the introduction of the gloss, eioi aAAHAOLot Oeagopor Edwres 
éwurotot. 

Plato Lysis, p. 215, b.c. Mas ovy of ayaGot rots ayabois hpiy piror 
Esovrat thy apxny, ot pire axdvres woGervol addAHAas (iKavoi yap 
éavrois kal xwpis Srres), pyre wapdéyres xpeiay abray Exovat; Tous 
6) rovobvrous tls pnyavt rept roddo moreicBar adAHAOUs; Oddepla, 
épn. Diroe dé ye odx Gy elev, pi) rept wodANOU wocovmevae Eavrods. 
Here it is to be noticed, that in each instance aA\7Aous has gone 
immediately before. 

In the Parmenides, after speaking of absolute substances (ovofa 
airy xa’ airhy), he goes on to speak of relative notions, such as 
subjection and dominion (dovAe/a and deororeta), p. 133. d. Odxovy 
kat ade rwv idewv mpos adAhAas elolv ai eiotvy, abrai xpos avras 
rHv ovciay éxovory, &c. ra dé wap huty radra, 6uwvupa Syra éxelvocs, 
avra av zpos aira éorty. And so at the end of the same page. 

In A‘sch. Sept. c. Theb. 732, words compounded with airos are 
used reciprocally, 

éret 0 ay abroxrovws 
abroddixrot Oavwoe, 
said of the two brothers. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. I. APRIL 26, 1844. No. 21. 


Hensitzien Wepewoop, Esq., in the Chair. 


Professor Molbech, of Copenhagen, was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Members of the 
Society :— 

Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Principal of 
King’s College, London. 

F. H. Trithen, Esq., of the British Museum. 

Alex. I. D’Orsey, Esq., High School, Glasgow. 

William Hayes, Esq., Assistant-Master, King’s College, London. 

The Rev. Rowland Williams, Fellow and Tutor of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


A paper was then read :— 

“‘On the Languages and Dialects of the British Islands :”— 
Continued.. By the Rev. Richard Garnett. 

In concluding, for the present, the Celtic portion of our subject, 
a few miscellaneous observations will be offered on such points as 
appear most interesting to the general philologist. Asa preliminary 
to this, it may be advisable to make a few further remarks on the 
genuineness of the Celtic terms, placed in comparison with those of 
other European languages, and the means by which that genuineness 
may be tested. There are cases in which it is difficult to arrive at 
any absolute certainty :—for example, the resemblance of the Welsh 
celu (to conceal) with the Latin celo would create a suspicion that 
the former was borrowed from the latter; while on the other hand, 
the way in which it branches out into derivatives and compounds is 
strongly in favour of its originality. The safest principle in this 
investigation is, to regard that language as having the best claim to 
originality which furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of the 
original roots, or component elements of words. Most persons, for 
example, would be apt to suppose that the familiar term funnel was 
undoubtedly a vernacular English word, and to repudiate all idea of 
a Celtic origin for it. Nevertheless it will be found, on examination, 
to have neither etymology nor intrinsic meaning in Teutonic; while 
the Welsh ffynel (air-hole) is demonstrably derived from ffwn, 
breath, referred with great probability by Pictet to Sanscrit pavana, 
and exactly equivalent to Latin spiraculum. Cobble, a boat, admits 
of no satisfactory explanation from Anglo-Saxon or German sources; 
but the Welsh ceubal may be resolved into hollow shaft or trunk: 
thus showing both the antiquity and genuineness of the term. The 
word bride occurs indeed in all the Germanic dialects, Gothic in- 
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cluded, but it is in all a perfectly isolated term, without intrinsic 
meaning. Some German philologists have indeed referred it to 
Sanscrit pri, amare; an etymology which violates the established 
laws of permutation of letters. In all known Teutonic cognates of 
this root, we regularly find f instead of p : frion, to love ; freyen, to 
woo ; freund, friend, &c. &c. It would have been more to the pur- 
pose to compare Greek xpiapat, to obtain by purchase; which is 
strictly cognate with Welsh priawd (proprius), possessed, owned, a 
spouse ; the stem of priodi, to marry ; priodas, marriage; and many 
words of allied import. The allusion is to the custom, almost uni- 
versal among semi-civilized nations, of purchasing a bride from her 
parents. ‘The Germanic term has every appearance of having been 
borrowed ; the Celtic words are undoubtedly original. Another re- 
markable instance occurs in the word travail, labour, sorrow, &c. ; 
French travail; the origin of which is nowhere to be found, except 
in Welsh trafael, a compound of the prefix tra, exceeding, and mael/, 
work, labour ; consequently not borrowed from the French or En- 
glish. The word undoubtedly came to us through the medium of 
the Norman French: but we have another form of it deduced more 
directly from the original ; viz. turmoil, stir, bustle; and moreover 
the simple form moi/, to labour; a word common in our older 
writers. 

Another important criterion for determining the genuineness of 
words, is the observation of the forms peculiar to the various lan- 
guages and dialects. It is well known, for example, that the spirztus 
asper in Greek does not in general correspond with 4 in Latin, but 
is a representative of a more ancient sibilant or digamma; and the 
same aspirate in the Germanic tongues is a modification of a more 
primitive guttural, k or g. It has already been observed by Lhuyd 
and others, that where the Greek and Latin differ, the Welsh gene- 
rally corresponds with the former and the Gaelic with the latter ; 
and that the Teutonic tongues bear a greater analogy to the Gaelic 
than the Cymric, especially in the sibilants, as may be instanced in 
Greek ads; Welsh halen (salt) ; Latin sal; Gaelic salann; German 
salz. When therefore we find words current in the Teutonic dia- 
lects in which this analogy is not observed, we may suspect them 
not to be original. The term hawk (Old German happuc) is found 
in one form or other in all the dialects; but instead of following, as 
it regularly ought to do, the analogy of Gaelic seabhog, it agrees 
with Welsh hebbog, and was therefore probably borrowed from a 
Cymric dialect. The Welsh hAafyn, a haven or harbour, seems to be 
significant in the sense of a still, calm place ; and if it be original, the 
German hafen is evidently not. In like manner the Gaelic seiceal 
(flax-comb) shows the Welsh heislan, heisyllt, to be genuine words, 
and our hackle or hatchel most probably adopted ones. Hem and 
seam are radically the same word; but the latter is the only legiti- 
mate Germanic form. Pursuing the sume analogy with respect to 
the gutturals, we may feel pretty confident that our corner is not of 
Teutonic origin, but from the Welsh or Bret. corne/; the true Anglo- 
Saxon form being Ayrn. Cyrm, cry or clamour; cyrman, to cry, though 
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of ancient standing in Anglo-Saxon, are suspicious from their agree- 
ment with the Celtic garm, and are probably not so genuine as the 
other form Aryman. 

Words adopted by the Celtic tribes from the Latin occasionally 
furnish interesting deta respecting the ancient pronunciation of par- 
ticular letters : for example, ysgeler, wickedness, Latin scelus, must 
have been adopted by the colonial Britons from the Romans, as it 
was never current among the Anglo-Saxons or Normans; and serves 
as an evidence at the present day that c before e had the hard sound, 
not the soft palatal or sibilant one now given to it by most modern 
Europeans. From the description given by Quinctilian and others 
of the harsh sound of the Latin /, it is conjectured to have partaken 
in some degree of the nature of a sibilant. This idea receives some 
countenance from a singular phenomenon in Irish; namely, that 
certain words obviously borrowed from the Latin do not commence 
with f, but with s. A few instances are, Irish sorn, oven, Welsh 
Sworn, Latin furnus ; Irish suist, a flail, Welsh ffust, Latin fustis ; 
Irish srian, a bridle, Latin frenum ; Irish seinister, a window, Latin 
Jenestra. It is difficult to assign any cause for this discrepancy, ex- 
cept we suppose a marked distinction between the pronunciation of 
the Latin element and the ordinary f, which is a very common con- 
stituent of Irish words. 

The insertion or omission of a nasal element, something analogous 
to the Sanscrit anuswara, is very common in the Celtic dialects. 
The general tendency of the Gaelic, as compared with Welsh, is to 
drop the nasal sound: for example, Welsh cainc, branch, Gaelic 
geug; Welsh dant, tooth, Gaelic deud; Welsh cant, hundred, Gaelic 
cead; with many others. The employment of this element in the 
Cymric dialects sometimes appears a little capricious: for instance 
we have Jleipr, flaccid, English limber; Jleiprog, murena, English 
lamprey ; ¢ampyr, a wax-light, English taper; and limp, smooth, 
soft, agreeing closely with English limp. An attention to this phe- 
nomenon will frequently enable us to detect analogies which other- 
wise would not be very obvious: for instance, the Anglo-Saxon s7, 
semita, does not bear a very close resemblance to Welsh hynt, way, 
path, journey. “ But when we learn, by comparing the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, that the original form is sind, and remember that the 
Cymric / regularly answers to the Teutonic s, we have less difficulty 
in admitting an original affinity between the two. It is even possible 
that semita may be the same word, with the insertion of a vowel. 
The Gaelic saod, track, journey, agrees with the Anglo-Saxon in the 
omission of the nasal. 

Pott, treating of the remarkable propensity of the Pali and Pracrit 
dialects to reject a liquid following a mute, observes that a similar 
phenomenon sometimes presents itself in other languages, instancing 
the Low German dost, English boast, as probably identical with High 
German sich bristen. The Welsh frost, bragging, boasting, appears 
to give some countenance to this idea. Other instances of the same 
phznomenon occur in Anglo-Saxon spaecan, English speak, compared 
with German sprechen; and Anglo-Saxon specca, English speck, 
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speckle, compared with the Yorkshire spreckle and the South German 
spreckeln. The Welsh forms brych, variegated, ysbrychu, to speckle, 
show that the r is original. By the same analogy, to pat may very 
well be from the Welsh pratiaw, to stroke or fondle; and to fume, 
from Welsh from, to chafe, be indignant. Many similar instances 
might be given from a great variety of languages. 

A number of interesting examples might be produced of the 
manner in which labials and gutturals are interchanged in the Celtic 
dialects, and in words which other languages appear to have adopted 
from them. Thus we have in Welsh cecru and bicru, to wrangle, 
English bicker; Gaelic seasg, dry, Bret. hesk, Welsh hysp; Welsh 
llas, ys-lac, slack, German schlaff; Gaelic sgolt, to split or cleave, 
German spalten; with a multitude of others. The keeping this 
peculiarity in mind will render many etymologies very obvious which 
have hitherto been little known. Sometimes a dental appears as 
the substitute of the labial or guttural: as Gaelic cas, cough, Latin 
tussis; Gaelic ceathair, four, Greek trécoapes. This permutation is 
however comparatively infrequent. 

It has been frequently observed by philologists, that new words 
appear to have been formed in various languages by prefixing a con- 
sonant to the simple root. Many curious illustrations of this process 
may be derived from the Celtic dialects. If, for example, we take a 
number of simple words commencing with J, we shall find that the 
corresponding terms in other languages, and even in the same lan- 
guage, frequently prefix a guttural, palatal, or sibilant element. 
Thus Welsh Jab, stroke or blow, appears in the augmented forms 
clap, flap, slap; Welsh llac, laxus, slack; Welsh lag, segnis, re- 
missus, lag, laggard, flag, slug, sluggard; Welsh llavar, loquela, 
Danish klavre, to prate, Sc. claver, Sp. palabra, word, speech ; 
Welsh llawr, area, also in the enlarged form clawr, Gaelic clar, blar, 
a flat surface, plain, English floor. A comparison of the different 
Welsh and English forms will show that the words rib, ridge, brim, 
brink, crimp, stripe, all include the same radical, modified according 
to the processes already pointed out; viz. by the interchange of 
labials and gutturals; the insertion of a nasal, or the prefixing of 
one or more consonants. 

One of these preformatives, if they are to be regarded as such, is 
deserving of more especial notice. Grimm, in his ‘ Deutsche 
Grammatik,’ observes that the initial s frequently appears to have 
originally been a distinct component element, prohably a particle ; 
and that the root of the Anglo-Saxon smael, English small, for ex- 
ample, appears to exist in the Slavonic mai, little. This sagacious 
conjecture is excellently confirmed by the co-existence of the simple 
and the augmented forms in Welsh ; mal, light, fickle, ys-mal, light, 
small; ys being a common prefix, apparently answering to the Latin 
ex in its intensive signification. A knowledge of this phenomenon 
enables us to establish a connexion between a multitude of words in 
all the Indo-European languages, especially between the Celtic and 
Teutonic branches. The following list, which is capable of being 
greatly enlarged, may serve as a specimen :— 
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Welsh. 
pawd, shank .............05- 
brig, shoot..........-. sevens 
brych, variegated Le ee ere eces 
cawd, covering Le eee ee ee eens 
cin, skin...... Coe e eee eee ee 
gogi, shake, jog.............. 
crafu, scratch................ 


cud, motion 


cwta, short 
llac, lar... eee ee eee 
llaif, cutting-off .. cece eee eee 
llwch, stagnum ........as00-- 
mal, light ...... 0... ce eee 
mwg, smoke ........ eee aee 
noden, thread 
par, spear ............ eeeeee 
paith, prospect .............. 


PIg, point .. 1... cece weenie 


pin, sharp point, pin.......... 
pine, chaffinch ... 


plyg, fold .... 
twe, cut... ... eee be ccceee 


gwain, service 


ys-bawd(blade-bone) ; spawd, Prov. 

ys-brig ; sprig. 

ys-brych ; spreckled, Yorksh. 

ys-garmes, conflict ; skirmish. 

ys-gawd, shadow; schatten, Germ. 

ys-gin, fur-robe ; skin. 

y8s-gogi ; shog, Sc. 

ys-grafu ; scrape. 

ys-gre ; schrey, Germ. 

ys-grech ; shriek, screech. 

ys-gub, sheaf, broom; sceaf,A.-S.; 
scopa, Lat. 

ys-gubor, barn; scheure, Germ. 

ys-gudaw, move hastily; scud, 
scuttle. 

ys-gwt, short tail; scut. 

ys-lac; slack. 

ys-leifiaw, slice; sliver, Prov. 

ys-lwch, quagmire ; slough. 

ys-mal; small. 

ys-mweach, puff of smoke; smoke. 

ys-noden, fillet ; snood, Sc. 

y8-par ; spear. 

ys-peithiaw, explore ; spy. 

ys-pig ; spike. 

ys-pigawd ; spigot. 

ys-pin, thorn; spina, Lat. 

ys-bincyn; spink, bull-spink, 
Yorksh. 

ys-plyg; splice. 

ys-twe, shock of corn ; stook, Prov. 

ys-wain, esguire ; swain. 


It will be seen from the following instances that the Gaelic fre- 
quently agrees with the Teutonic and other dialects in prefixing the 
sibilant, when the corresponding words in Welsh want it. 


Welsh. 
Nai, mud oo... ee ee 
llifu, grind, polish............ 
llimp, soft...... 
Ilyngeu, swallow ............ 
mer, MATTOW .. 1... 2. ee eee 
naddu, to cuf.......... wee eee 
nofio, to swim we cee eas 
NYf, SNOW .. 2. cower ever v eee 
bar, ratl, shaft .........0005: 
colpo, Ital., blow ............ 
calidus, Lat. ..............% : 
kel, Bret. narration 


G. laib, slaib; slab, slabby. 
slich ; schleifen, Germ. 
sliom, smooth, slender ; slim. 
sluig ; schlucken, Germ. 


SMIOr ; smior, Isl., butter, &c. 


snaidh ; schneiden, Germ. 
snamh; sna, Sanscr. 
sneachd ; snieg, Slav. 

sparr, beam ; spar. 

sgeilp, stroke; skelp, Yorksh. 
sgald ; scald. 

sgeul; spell? A,-S, 
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Sometimes the Teutonic dialects, as well as the Latin, omit the 
initial s of the analogous Gaelic words :— 


Gaelic. 
slad, steal... seccsceseceoee W. Iadratta; latro, Lat. 
slat, rod... .....-.ccce cece ee llath ; lath. 
snathad, needle . nydell ; nadel, Germ. 
sniomh, spin . Lees nyddu ; nere, Lat. 
snedd, Jarva pediculi.. nedd ; nit. 
lough-sta attle, Sc. 
spadal, { short oar a see e eee paddle. 
spairt, plaster........ 0... 0005 parge. 


threap, Prov. 


Generally speaking, however, the Teutonic, especially the Belgic 
and Low German dialects, agree with the Gaelic more frequently 
than with the Welsh. 

The following Anglo-Saxon words with the sibilant initial may 
be referred, with more or less probability, to the annexed simple 


streup, altercation . 


forms in Celtic :— 


Anglo-Saxon. Welsh. 
scearfan, fo cut in pieces........ cerfio, to cut. 
scen, bright, clean, sheen ...... cain, bright. 
scop, stem, trunk ............  cyff. 
scridan, to wander............ crwydraw. 
scrob, shrub ................ craobh; Gael. tree. 
scycels, mantle .............. kougoul ; Bret. cloak. 
slican, to strike.............. llaciaw, to beat. 
slid, smooth, mild ............ llaidd. 
sliw, dyed, coloured .......... lliw, colour. 
slog, slough ................ llwch. 
smaede, smooth .......... 2.6. mwyth, esmwyth ; Gael. maoth. 
sparran, to shut, fasten........ bar. 
spearca, spark ........ ..00-. gwraich 
straede, step .............04. troed, foot. 
straegan, strew...........55. traff, ys-traff, spreading. 
strec, brave, stout ..........6: trech. 
SWAEC, SQVOUT.. 2... ce. eae chweg, sweet. 
swaed, footstep .............. gwadn, sole. 
sweard, sward, turf .......... 


sweor, neck .....0...0 cece 


gweryd. 


The following miscellaneous words are of similar character :— 


Welsh. 
glafuerio .................. slaver. 
grill, sharp, creaking.......... shrill. 
gwegiaw, to totter............ swag. 
gwichiaw, cry sharply ........ squeak. 
pweca, hobgoblin ............ spucken, Germ., to be haunted. 


tarpare, Ital. to prune ........ 


sterp, Bret., pruning-hook. 
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ramper, Fr. fo creep .......... skrampa, Bret. 
grin, Eng..... 0.2.0.0... eens skrina, Bret. 
troule, O. F. trollop .......... stroulen, Bret. 


Much light would be thrown on the science of comparative ety- 
mology, if we could positively ascertain in every case whether the 
simpler or the fuller form ought to be regarded as the original. For 
example, have the Sanscrit snd, to bathe, Gaelic snamh, to swim, 
gained a prefix ; or have the Latin na-re, Welsh nojio, lost a primi- 
tive initial? This inquiry is beset with numerous difficulties, and 
many specious arguments might be alleged on both sides of the 
question. The Welsh prefix ys may be plausibly accounted for as 
a significant element, modifying in many instances the import of 
more simple roots, which therefore may be reasonably presumed to 
have had a distinct previous existence. The comparison of a number 
of languages is also generally in favour of the simple form. The 
ostensible root mal, denoting comminution, diminution, v.t.q., oc- 
curs in a multitude of tongues, Semitic included; while ys-mal and 
small are exceptional forms, and very probably compounds. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that certain combinations of letters 
admissible in one language are not tolerated in others. No Welsh 
word can commence with s followed by a consonant; nor can a 
liquid or a medial mute follow an initial s in Latin. If therefore 
original words, differently constituted, existed at all, they must ne- 
cessarily undergo some modification to adapt them to Roman or 
Cymric organs. Supposing the Latins to adopt the Sanscrit root 
smri, to remember, it is very likely that they would drop the sibilant, 
especially in a reduplicate form like memor. It is true that the ob- 
jectionable sound might be and actually was got rid of in a variety 
of ways: by inserting or prefixing a vowel; by vocalizing the second 
consonant, especially if a labial; by substituting a tenuis for a 
medial; or by dropping the second consonant instead of the first. 
Thus we find the German schwester, which comparatively few nations 
in the world could utter with facility, under the various modifications 
of sister, soror, sior, piuthar, chwaer, hor, and kho; and our own star, 
as dorip, ser, and sitarah ; while the Sanscrit tara may possibly have 
lost its initial. It has been remarked on a former occasion that the 
Welsh often overcomes the difficult articulation by prefixing a 
vowel, e. g. ysgeler, from Latin scelus; but there are some remark- 
able instances of an elision of the second consonant which do not 
appear to be generally known. 


Welsh. 
stan, O. Germ., Lat. stare ....  safu. 
staff ........ 0... eee ee ceee eaffwn, beam, shaft. 
staunen, Germ., to wonder .... sanu. 
sterno, Lat., fo spread ........  sarnu. 
orépyw, to love ...... 2.20 eee serch. 
stoppel, Germ., stubble........ sofl. 
stimulus, a goad ............ swmwl. 
STUN 6... ce eee ewe ee tere sy nu, to be stunned or amazed. 
stiirzen, Germ., to fall........ syrthiaw. 


sti6, A..S., stiff........ ca neee syth. 
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A little examination would probably bring to light many others, 
and help to establish analogies scarcely suspected. For instance, 
Gaelic sil, to drop, distil, Welsh hidlu, may possibly be cognate 
with Latin stillo. Thus the Latin limus, mud, appears to be related 
to our slime, and /imus, askance, to the Low German siim; and as a 
Latin word cannot commence with s/, it is very likely that the 
sibilant may have been rejected. Many similar phenomena might 
be pointed out, some of which may perhaps become the subject of a 
separate paper. At present we shall conclude this division of our 
subject with observing, that an accurate knowledge of the permuta- 
tions of sounds in cognate languages is the very foundation of all 
rational etymology. Much has been undoubtedly accomplished in 
this department, but large fields still remain comparatively unex- 
plored. It is believed that the light which might be thrown on this 
subject by a careful study of the peculiarities of the Celtic languages, 
renders them eminently worthy of the attention of philologists. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Vou. LI. MAY 10, 1844. No. 22. 


The Rev. Da. Bosworrs in the Chair. 


A Lecture on the Oriental Alphabets, by Professor Duncan Forbes, 
was laid on the table. Presented by the author. 


A paper was then read :— 

“On the Use of the Dative in English Syntax.” By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

The syntax of the Gothic languages seems to have taken its pre- 
sent form at a period when the noun was generally considered to 
have four cases—the nominative, the genitive, the dative, and the 
accusative. In modern English the last two cases can no longer be 
distinguished from the nominative by any inflexion, but the scheme 
of our syntax would be both unsatisfactory and imperfect, if we re- 
fused to take notice of relations, in reference to which that syntax 
has ‘been so often modified. | 

Bopp, who considers the Greek and Latin dative as identical 
with the Sanscrit locative, recognises in the dative singular of the 
Gothic languages the Sanscrit instrumental case. This case he 
‘‘ believes” to be formed by adding to the crude noun the Sanscrit 
particle a. The particle a is often used as a prefix, and signifies 
‘* limit, inceptive or conclusive,” from, unto, or until. Wils. Sanscrit 
Dict. It will probably turn out to be the same word as the Latin 
preposition a, the French a, and the Welsh and Irish a. 

Though we admit the identity of the Gothic dative and the San- 
scrit instrumental case, it does not necessarily follow that the power 
of the Gothic dative was in its origin instrumental. The Gothic 
dative is often used, like the Sanscrit instrumental case, to denote 
the instrument; but this application of the case may be merely a 
secondary use of the inflexion, and indeed if we adopt Bopp’s ety- 
mology, it seems difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. [If its 
inflexion be the Sanscrit a, the primitive meaning of our dative 
must have been ‘‘ limit, inceptive or conclusive.” The general term 
is used, because, though we have analysed only one form of the da- 
tive, it is the well-known property of artificial grammar to bring 
the less frequently used forms into consistency and harmony with 
the more important ones. 

We shall begin our notice of the English dative with what we 
have assumed to be its primitive meaning, and then endeavour to 
give its various secondary applications in their order. If Bopp’s 
hypothesis be the true one, we may thus approach a natural arrange- 
ment ; if it be unsound (and it has been much questioned), we shall, 
as in ordinary grammars, have a merely artificial arrangement. It 
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will however possess some convenience, as its principle is obvious, 
and may at least afford us an aid to the memory. 


In the 
unto. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


following examples the dative signifies limit conclusive, 


Sir, he said, tak mi (deliver to me) thi sone. Seuyn Sages, 71. 


Florent seyde “Syr, wylt thou so, 
Tak me, and haue hem bothe two.” Octavian, 710. 


into those thievish dens he went, 
And thence did all the spoyles and treasures take— 
of which the best he did his love betake. F.Q.6.11.51. 


When in your motion you are hot and dry, - 
And that he calls for drink, I'll have preferr’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Han. 4. 6. 


In the following cases the action is merely figurative :— 


3. 
6. 


7. 


His tuege sones he gef his lond. R. Gl. 262. 


Tho Nennyn hadde bat gode swerd, aboute he smot to gronde 
Ech mon, pat he perwith smot, he gef'dethe’s wonde. R. Br. 49. 


let the trumpets sound, 
While we return these dukes what we decree. R.IT. 1. 3. 


Under this head may be ranged the use of the dative after such 
verbs as, to say, to talk, to listen, &c. 


In the 


Tharfore of hir namore I tell, 
Bot of the son J sal yow say. Seuyn Sages, 22. 


He will speak thee fair and say, what wantest thou? 
Ecclesiasticus 13. 6. 


— I pray, talk me of Cassio. Othello, 4. 4. 

Listen me, Lord Knoute, if it be pi wille. R. Br. 49. 

Listening their fear, 1 could not say amen. Macbeth, 2. 2. 
I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. Comus. - 


following examples the dative signifies limit inceptive, 


they dorsten lay hir necke, 
The miller shuld not stele hem half a pecke 
Of corn by sleight, ne by force hem reve. 
Chau. Reves Tale, 90. 


that—overcome 


’ The Brutones, pat hem hider brouste and pat lond hem benome. 


16. 


R. Glou. 3. 


I will not vex your souls, 
Since presently your souls must part your bodies. R.II.4.1. 


It seems to be a rule very generally established in the Gothic 
languages, that the dative should follow the verb and precede the 
accusative ; unless the accusative be a pronoun personal, when it 
generally takes precedence. In the Old English we have the accu- 
sative occasionally placed before the verb, and the dative very often 
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in this position, Ex. 5.6. The latter syntax is frequently met with in 
clauses that contain a relative. 


17. Mi childeren pat ich 3ef my god, beb myne meste fon. 
| R, Gl. 35. 
18. long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. Hamlet, 4. 7. 
19. So will I grow, so live, so die, my Lord, 


Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. M.N.D. 1.1. 


In the Anglo-Saxon much greater freedom was allowed in the 
position of the words, and remains of this earlier syntax are occa- 
sionally to be met with in the Old-English. 

20. nomon ne may bet do 

Gyle another pan pilke pat he trusteth mest to, R. Gl. 63. 
he had yeven drinke his gayler so 
That all the night though that men wold him shake, 
The gailer slept, he mighte not awake. 
Chau. Knightes Tale, 617. 


It is not easy to say by what deflection of meaning the case now 
under consideration acquired its instrumental character. We might 
perhaps conjecture that the instrument was considered as the cause 
from which the effect proceeded; as the Latins, in order to express 
the efficient cause, sometimes used their preposition a. But there 
are considerations which may lead us to refer it to a different origin. 
The French @ not unfrequently performs the office of the Sanscrit 
instrumental inflexion—se battre a l’épée, travailler a Caigiiille, peindre 
a Uhuile, &c.; and the Welsh preposition a has occasionally the 
same power given to it. In these cases the instrument is considered 
as accompanying the agent—as something with which the act is 
done. If we thus explain the inflexion of the Sanscrit instrumental 
case, we must suppose the particle a to have taken the several 
meanings, unto, at, with. 

The use of the dative as an instrumental case is common in the 
Anglo-Saxon, though it is but rarely met with in the Old-English. 


22. He gaf him armes, and made him knizht ys owne hand, 
R. Glou. 60. 


21, 


23. His owen hand then made he ladders thre. 
Chau. Milleres Tale, 438. 


Perhaps under this head we may range the following singular 
constructions. 


24. I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love, what drugs, what charms, 
What conjurations, and what mighty magic, 
For such proceedings I am charged withal, 
I won his daughter. Othello, 1. 1. 


20. let us once more assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen. Hamlet, 1. 1. 
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One of the chief offices of the dative is to express relation——to 
denote the person or thing in respect of whom or which something 
is predicated. The particular kind of relation indicated is mere 
matter of convention; but it is nevertheless curious to.observe how 
much conformity has been produced by the common wants of lan- 
guage, in many grammatical systems, which otherwise differ widely 
from each other. The English and Latin datives, according to 
Bopp’s theory, have different origins, and yet strikingly resemble 
each other in their syntax. Admitting his hypothesis to be correct, 
the only explanation we can give of this resemblance is, the use 
of both the datives as cases of relation. The various purposes to 
which the case of relation (if we may use the term) is applicable, 
render it a common substitute for other cases; and in the Greek 
we find it discharging at once the duties of the dative, the instru- 
mental and the locative. Hence we have much difficulty in ar- 
guing as tothe origin of such a case from the use made of it in 
construction ; and analogies of form * (loose and uncertain as is the 
aid they afford) may perhaps furnish us with the best means we 
have of tracing its history. 

The dative is very often found in sentences where an adjective or 
substantive is attributed to the subject, not generally, but in respect 
of some particular individual. 


26. Fortune was them debonaire. Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 
27. A knave child that was them dere. Seuyn Sages, 15. 
28. God is bé turned grim 
Ouber in word or dede has bou greued him. R. Br. 94. 
29. That spear is him enough to don a thousand groan. 
F, Q. 2. 3. 12. 
30. It were me lever than twenty pound worth land. . 
Chau. Frankeleines Prot. 
31. —— death me liefer were than such despight. F, Q. 2. 1. 


In Ex. 30, the pronoun indeterminate is the subject, and lever 
the predicate ; but in such phrases as me liefer was, we may perhaps 
consider the adjective as the subject, for the Anglo-Saxon, like the 
Greek, often used the neuter adjective as a substantive : 


32. Me liefer were with point of foeman’s spear be dead. 
F. Q. 3. 2. 6. 
33. Loth him was that dede to do. Lay le Freine, 318. 
34. Betere us is to giue and saue us fro disceite. §R. Br, 262. 
35. beter him hadde ybe 
Have bi leued per doune, pan y lerned to. fle. R.Glou 29. 
36. And wel was him, that ther to chosen was. 


Chau. Knightes Tale, 1261. 


* The discovery of certain analogies of form between the Mzso-Gothic dative 
and the Sanscrit instrumental case seems to have been the chief motive which 
induced Bopp to pronounce these cases identical. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
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—_— well were thy name and thee, 
Were thou inditched in great secresie. Hall. Sat, 3. 2. 


Pheedra anewerde, ‘‘ I wis me is as wo 
For him, as ever 1 was for any man.” ' 
Chau. Legende of Ariadne. 


Ah woe is me for Gloster, wretched man! , 
Be woe* for me— 2H. VI. 3. 2. 


Shame him was to fle, and so him com that day. R. Br. 204. 


Merlyn wat ys the, 
Pou faderles schrewe wy misdostow me. R. Glou. 128. 


Hise maistres askede what him was. Seuyn Sages, 709. 


Erlys and barouns come hym to, 
And his quene dede alsoo, 
And askyd hym what hym was. Rich. Ceeur de Lion, 1123. 


In Ex. 88, we must consider wo as the neuter adjective used sub- 
stantively, ‘‘to me is as woful (case) for him as ever I was (woful) 
for any man.” The ellipsis is of the kind called zeugma. Wat ys 
the in Ex. 41, is equivalent to the modern phrase, ‘‘ what is the 
matter with thee ?”’ 


Other verbs than the verb-substantive are found in construction 


with this dative; for instance, the verbs to come, to fall, to hap, to 
tide, to stt, to stand, &c. 


44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 


Noiper bi north no bi south com him neuer help. RK. Br. 41. 
God wote said be kyng now comes me trauaille. KR. Br. 16. 


Now and he get more, the deville me spede— 
For that cam hym fulle light cheap. 
Townley, Myst. Mact. Abel. 


And pus him fel wreche of God for he be apostle slow3. ~~ 
R. Gl. 70. 


And oft time sche said allas 
That him was fallen so hard a cas. Am. and Amiloun, 1265. 


Harald for his trespas yet felle a vilainy. R. Br, 53. 


Now wol I tellen forth what happed me. 
Chau. W. of Bathes Prol. 


What shuld us tiden of this newe lawe 


But thraldom of our bodies. Chau. M. of Lawes Tale. 
Fair grace William fand, his chance fulle welle him satte. 

R. Br. 72. 
Thereof ne stod him non owe. Seuyn Sages, 1888. 


What remains him less 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? P. L. 2. 443. 


To have lief, to have loth, &c., were common idioms in the Old- 


English. 
55. 


And loth he hadde ys neuew to honge or spille. R.Glou. 53. 


* Woe is an adjective as well as a substantive: J am woe for it, Temp. 1. 1. 
He waxed woe and wan, St. and H. Ps. 30. 
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56. I hadde lever dien on a knif 
Than the offenden, &c. Chau. Merch. Tale, 907. 


A dative of the pronoun was often subjoined to the adjective; and 
in such case the subject was very generally omitted. 


57. Him had he lever, I dare wel undertake 
At thilke time, than all his wethers blake, 
That, &c. Chau. Milleres Tale, 355. 


58. she a doughter hath y bore, 
All had here lever han borne a knave child. 
Chau. Clerkes Tale, 248. 


59. In prison was Roberd al hys lyf and 3ut ich understonde, 
Him adde betere abbe i be kyng of the holy lond. 
Rob. Glou. 426. 


60. Betere hem hadde be at Rome, ban y hosted bere. 
Rob. Glou., 52. 


61. Me rather had my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleased eye see your courtesy. R. II. 3. 3. 


When the subject or object denotes some part of the body, instead 
of the possessive pronoun the Old-English generally uses the per- 
sonal pronoun in the dative case. 


62. Pors stont and is agramed— 

Colour him chaungeth symdel for drede 

And with gret ire to heom he seide. K. Alis. 7315. 
63. Vor Sir William Mautravers (thonk nabbe he non) 

Carf him off fet and hande. R. Glou. 159. 
64. Well many he cleft the sholder bon. Octavian, 1643. 


65. She light adoun and falleth him to fete. 
. Chau. M. of Lawes Tale, 1095. 


We have the same idiom in most of the other Gothic languages ; 
in the Dutch, as tk wasch mij de hander, I wash my hands; and in 
the German, dem kinige wird der linke arm zerschmettert, the king’s 
left arm was crushed. It prevails also in the Spanish, me duele la 
cabeza, literally, the head aches me; yo le lavé las manos, literally, 
I washed her the hands; and also in the French, vous me coupez le 
doigt, &c. Indeed in some of the early Romance dialects this kind 
of construction was applied so generally, that the possessive pro- 
nouns were very rarely used. It is also a well-known Latin idiom. 

In the examples last quoted, the dative denotes the person to 
whom something belongs; it is also used to indicate some advan- 
tage or benefit accruing. 

66. To Athenes shalt thou wende, 


Ther is thee shapen of thy wo an ende. 
Chau. Knightes Tale, 534. 


67. draw thee waters for the siege. Nahum. 3. 14. 
68. Command 
That out of these hard stones be made ¢hee:bread. 
P. R. 1, 344. 
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69. Heo housede and bulde faste and erede and sewe, 

Sa pat in lutel while gode cornes hem grew, 

Corn and fruyt hem wex ynow. R. Gl. 21. 
70. Better groved* me no this yere, 


At yere time I sew fare corn, 
Yet was it siche when it was shorne. 
Townley, Myst. Mact. Abel. 


Closely connected with this idiom is another, in which the dative 
merely indicates some concern or interest on the part of the person 
whom it represents. 

71. Ice hafe don swa summ pu bad and forpedée pin wille, 

I have done e’en as thou bad’st and forwarded thee thy will. 
Ormulum. 

72. I will roar you as gently as any sucking dove, I will roar you an 

t’'were any nightingale.—M. N. D. 1. 2. 


73. Now play me Nestor—hem and stroke thy beard, 
"Tis Nestor right! now play him me Patroclus, 


Arming to answer in a night alarm. Tr. and Cr. 1. 3. 
74. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well. Tam. of the Shrew, 1. 2. 


75. Come you are a tedious fool; to the purpose—What was done to 
Elbow’s wife that he has cause to complain of? Come me to what was 
done to her.—M. for M. 2. 1. 


76. There ’s the way, Frank, 
And in the tail of these fright me the kingdom 
With a sharp prognostication. B.and Fl. Wit without Money. 


Cutts is in metre something harsh to read, 
Place me the valiant Gouran in his stead. 
Prior to Mons. Boileau Despreaux. 


This dativus ethicus, for such is the name that has been given 
to it, is to be found in most of the Gothic languages. It is also 
well known to the Latin, Quid mihi Celsus agit? &c. In our own 
language it was used eo profusely, that it seems at lust to have 
dwindled into a mere expletive. 


77. —he will weep you, an’t were a man born in April.—Tr. and Cr, 1.2. 


78. —the Hotspur of the north, he that kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, &c.—1 H. IV. 2. 1. 

79. —my father hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on 
—she hath made me four-and-twenty nosegays for the shearers, &c.— Win- 
ter’s Tale, 4, 2. 


The dative is also used to designate the person on whose account 
some emotion is felt; as in Latin we have the phrases timeo tibz, 
volo tibt, &c. 


80. The sins of the father are to be laid upon the children, therefore I 
promise you, I fear you.—M. of Ven. 3. 5. 


* Grovwed is a dialectical variety of grow’d, used as the past tense of grow. 
| 82 
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8]. The king is sickly, weak and melancholy, 


And his physicians fear Aim mightily. R. HE 1. 1- 
82. Broder ther is none here aboute 

That wold the any grefe. Townl. Myst. Mact. Abel. 
83. The chambre was honged with cloth of gold, 

As that maister him wold. K. Alis. 372. 


In Ex. 83 we have the dative of the reflective pronoun. The 
dative of this pronoun very often follows verbs signifying fear, cau- 
tion or forethought. 


84, 


an enemy unto you all, 
And no great friend, J fear me, to the king. 2H. VI. 1. 1. 


85, And eke the dores clattereden ful faste, 


Of which Arcita somewhat him agaste. 
Chau. Knightes Tale, 1576. 


86. But ther is better lif in other place 
That never shal be lost, ne drede the nought. 
Chau. Second Nonnes Tale, 323. 


t7, Of cursing ought eche guilty man him drede. 
Chau. Prol. 664. 


88. And if the folk thercin be trewe vnto the, 
Doute the of non enmys that comes upon the. R. Br. 41. 


89. Care the nought, quoth the losyngoure, 
I am Ammonis messenger. K. Alis. 434. 
90. How that I tend, rek the never a deille. | Townl. Myst. 13. 
91. Does it not, think thee, stand me now upon? Hamlet, 5. 2. 
92 he schulde hym habbe y o3¢, pat Por; me he was above. 
. R. Gl. 57. 
93. he himself, 
Insatiable of glory, had lost all, 
Yet of another plea bethought him soon. P.R. 


In the Anglo-Saxon, a vast number of neuter verbs take after them 
a dative of the reflective pronoun. It sometimes seems to be added 
for the sake of emphasis, but often, like the dativus ethicus, is a mere 
expletive. It is by no means unfrequent in the Old-English, parti- 
cularly after verbs signifying motion. 


94. This knave goth him up ful sturdeley. 
Chau. Milleres Tale, 248. 


95. And to the hors he goth him faire and well 


And stripeth of the bridel. Chau. Reves Tale, 142. 
96. hii wende and tounes nome, 
So that atte last to Estangle azen Aim come. R. Gl. 263. 
97, so euelle he pam led, 
Pe monkes of Canterburie fro ber cloistere bam fled. 
R. Br. 209. 
98. As y me rod this ender day 


By grene wode to seche play, &c. 
v8 ad Harl, MS, 2253. 69. 
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99, And to the launde he rideth him ful right. 
Chau. Knightes Tale, 833. 


100. I followed me close—and with a thought seven of the eleven I 
paid.—1 H. 1V. 2, 4. 


101. He was a knight of gret pouste 
And well belouyd in that contre, 
Both of more and of lesse, 
For him followyd all goodnesse. | Ypomydon, 38. 


102. Up her ros that swete wight 
Into the gardine sche went ful right. 
Am. & Amiloun, 529. 


103. Tho this charme y do was 
Up hire ros Olympias. Kyng Alis. 408. 
The verb fo sit* often takes a dative of the reflective pronoun, 
even in our later literature. 
104, Come sié thee down upon this flowery bed. M.N.D.4. 1. 


105. The happiest youth —— 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. Shaksp. 


106. They sat them down to weep. P. L. 


In the Old-English the same dative sometimes follows the verbs 
to seem and to shine. 


107. The lady byheld Ipomydon, 


Hym semyd wele a gentil man. - 
Lyfe of Ypomydon, 280. 
108. But well was seen her colour, 


That she had lived in languor ; 
Her seemed to have the jaundice 
Not half so pale was Avarice. 
Chau. Rom. of the Rose. 
109. Where houed an hondred, in houes of selke, 
Serjauntez as hem semed, pat serven at pe barre. — 
P. Ploughman, Harl. MS. 2376. 


110. The somers day was fair and bright, 


The sonne him schon thurch lem of light 
That semly was on to se. Am. & Amiloun, 582. 


_ In Ex. 107, 108, 109, the subject is omitted. As the reflective 
pronoun points out the person, there is the less necessity for any 
nominative, and its ellipsis is very common. We have another in- 
stance in Ex. 101. 

In the Anglo-Saxon this dative was not unfrequently joined to 
the verb-substantive: ‘“‘thus ferdon ealne thone winter, and thone 
lencten weron him on Cent & betton heora scipu;” thus went 
they all the winter, and the spring were they in Kent, and repaired 
their ships, &c. S. Chron. a.p. 1009. In the Danish we have the 
same idiom : “jeg har veret mig in den lund ;”’ I have been me in the 


* In our dictionaries, éo sit, to bethink, &c. are represented as sometimes used 
actively. 
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grove. Moll. Dict. Mig. In our Old-English dialect it is occasion- 
ally met with. 

111. O thoughte he, her was a schrewe. 

The Seuyn Sages, 1798. 

We may, perhaps, translate the phrase, J followed me into Z /oé- 
lowed—for my part. The construction is not unlike that into which 
the French emphatic dative enters, moi, j’irai. In the following 
example the resemblance to the French idiom is still more striking. 

112. And you, be ye fruitful and multiply. Gen. ix. 7. 


When there are two datives, the French verb requires a nomina- 
tive, ma femme et moi nous trons; unless both datives be of the same 
person, mon fréere et lui sont arrivés. In English the ellipsis was 
more frequently admitted. 


113. For this, from stiller seats we come, 
Our parents and us twain. Cymb. 5. 4. 
114. Mark my counsel, 


Which must be ev’n as swiftly follow’d as 
I mean to utter it, or both yourself and me 
Cry lost. Winter’s Tale, 1. 2. 


115. Then [ 
Both for myself and them (but chief of all 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies) heartily entreat, &c. 


K. John, 4. 2. 


116. . Scotland and me 's in great affliction. 
Burns’ Earnest Cry and Prayer. 


117. My wife and me is going to London to-morrow. Forby, 141. 


The is in Ex. 116, 117, is the plural verb of our northern dialects. 

It is most probable that such phrases as you are, you live, &c. 
grew out-of the syntax we are now discussing, and that you was 
originally a dative, the real nominative being omitted. The second 
person singular enters into a similar construction in some of our 
provincial dialects—thee art, &c. This idiom is now so generally 
used by the Quakers, that some of them object to the substitution 
of thou on the ground of its being ‘“‘formal.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that the dative of the pronoun was first: introduced as affording 
an oblique and therefore a more deferential mode of address. Daily 
use must have changed its character, and the deferential form has 
now become the familiar. 

When an adjective agrees with the subject (whether expressed 
or understood ), it seems to be a rule of Anglo-Saxon syntax always 
to place the adjective after the dative of the reflective pronoun, 
as he arn him self, he ran himself; and pa circtican peawas him sylf 
per getehte, and there he himself taught the church-customs. Hence, 
probably*, we get the Old-English idioms, me self, the self, him 
self, &c. 


* The reason for some doubt being entertained in this case will appear shortly. 
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118. Y schal him sle meself this day. _Am. & Amiloun, 2063. 


119, ° They eaten and drank and made hem glade, 
And the kyng hymself hem bade. Ric. C. de Lion, 114. 


In Anglo-Saxon, as is well known, sy(f takes all the inflexions of an 
adjective, and like any other adjective agrees with its pronoun in case 
and number: ic sy/f, I myself; we sylfe, we ourselves, &c.; and in- 
deed se/f is still commonly used as an adjective in our modern litera- 
ture. Vide Johns. Dict. But the neuter adjective sy/f-was some- 
times used substantively, and we find the possessive pronouns agree- - 
ing with it, as they would with any other substantive. Hence came 
the Old-English forms mi self, thi self, &c.*, which should be care- 
fully distinguished from the related forms, me‘self, the self, &c. 

Instead of the indefinite we often find sy/f taking the definite de- 
clension, whether it be joined to a noun or pronoun: ic sylfa, I my- 
self; pu syifa, thou thyself; Lameh sylfa, Lamech himself, &c. This 
need not surprise us, when we remember that sy/f is always used 
for the purposes of emphasis, and that the definite is properly the 
emphatic declension. Hence we get the Old-English forms me selve 
the selve, him selve, our selve, &c. 


120. Litel ye conne, par ma fai, 
But echen of yo mai saue me a dai, 
The aighteden dai ich meselue, &c. Seuyn Sages, 384. 


121. Do with meselfe what ye will, 
Wheder ye wyll me save or spyll— 
So that ye will my ladye save. Sir Amadas, 674. 


122. And the kyng hymselve bad 
That his daughter wer forth fette, &c. R. C. de Lion, 104. 


123. All my joye is turnyd to woo, 
For sorwe I wole my selve sloo. R. C. de Lion, 824. 


124. Syre, heo seyde, wel ychot pat 3oure herte vp me ys 
ore vor myn erytage, pan my sulue ywys. R. Gl. 431. 


It has been observed in a former papert, that the declension of 
the definite adjective was the same as the 2 declension; and that in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries nouns of the x declension 
often took the nunnation in the nominative in place of the usual 
vowel-ending. Hence came the hemselven, myselven, &c. of Chaucer. 

Another adjective, which is often found coupled with the pronoun 
personal, is an, alone—the Old-English on. 


* Tyrwhitt believed that the “metaphysical substantive’’ self did not exist in the 
days of Chaucer, but it is found in our literature in common use at least six cen- 
turies before the time of that poet, and may very possibly have been brought from 
the shores of the Caspian. The use of an abstract term instead of the concrete, 
when addressing or speaking of an individual, has prevailed from a remote anti- 
quity in the Gothic languages, and in our own language was particularly common 
during the sixteenth century. Your self (that is your identity) must be classed 
with such phrases as your worship, her majesty, his reverend fatherhood, Dr. Faustus, 
3. 1, my uncle’s grace. R. III. 2. 3. &c. 

¢ See No. 6, p. 74. 
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125. And per nys no mor bat kynde hap perto bute pou on. 
R. Gi. 101. 


It is, however, more generally found in its definite form ana—Old- 
English one. 


126. The kyng one on be morn went to London 

His 30le forto hold. R. Br. 49. 
127. Pycars fonden ese ynow and defaut none 

.To libbe in plente y now, bute of wymmen one. 

R. GI. 42. 

128. Nou sauh but he ane. R. Br. 44. 
129. For pou art my do3ter and ich habbe more ban pi sustren bobe 

¥ loued be one. R. Gl. 31. 


This adjective, like selfe, always follows the dative of the reflec- 
tive pronoun. 


130. — he made his mone 

Within a garden all him one. Gower, Conf. Am. 
131. The kinge—— 

Tho stoode as who saith, all him one 

Withoute wyfe. Gower, Conf. Am. 1. viii. 
132. But the gret pairt to yow tuk ye 


That slew four of the fyve you ane. The Bruce, 5. 285. 


Like selve also, one was often used as a substantive: myn one, 
literally, my singleness. 
133. In this world wote I no knyght, 
Who durst his one with hym fyght. 
Lyf of Ipomydon, 1690. 
134. pah ha hire ane were 
Ayein so kene keisere and al his kine riche. 
Though she were alone ; 
Against so fierce a kaiser and all his kingdom. 
St. Catherine, 90.” 


In Ex. 130, 131, we have the adverb ali joined in construction with 
the adjective one. From this syntax came the compound alone, which 
was gradually corrupted into ‘lone. The compound alone or ‘lone 
enters into the same constructions as one. 


135. And band her him alane. Felon Sowe. 
136. And he went forth him alone, 

And all vanquish’d came he home. Sir Grey-Steel, 50. 
137. They were not brethren born, 


But they were brethren sworn ; 
They had a chamber them alone, 


Better loved never none. Sir Grey-Steel, 45. 
138. Hys douchtyr succede-sall in his stede 
And hold his herytage hyr alane. Wynt. 8. 4. 323. 


139. It was an awkward thing for a woman-body to be standing, &c., 
her lane, selling saddles, bridles, &c.—W. Scott, H. of Mid Lothian... 


140. I amaist never sleep till my bonny lady Moon gangs till her bed.— 
Mair by taken, when she ’s at the full ye ken, rowing aboon us yonder in 
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her grand silver coach.—I have danced to her my lane sometimes for very 
joy.—W. Scott, H. of Mid Lothian. 
141. He ’s happy that leevs aw his leane 
Compared wi’ chaps like me. 
The ill-gien Wife, Anderson’s Cumb. Ballads. 
142, Solitar walking your alone 
Seing naething but stock or stone, &c. 
Dunbar’s Dirige to the King. . 
Wiclif, in the nominative case, uses the forms weself, gheself, 
which answer exactly to the Dutch wij zelf, gij zelf. In the objective 
case he has usstlf and ghoustlf, while the Dutch has ons zelf* and 
uw zelf. The absence of any adjectival inflexion might lead us to 
infer that si/f was a substantive put in apposition to the pronoun, 
and this hypothesis derives support from the particular inflexion 
which the Dutch zelf takes in the genitive singular of the second 
person—uws zelf-s, of you yourself. It was a common practice in 
the Old-English to make one substantive qualify another, and we 
often have the word self employed, as it would seem, for this very 
purpose. 


143. thought 
She were the ladye selfe + whom he so Jong had sought. 
F. Q. 3. 8. 
144, they found the goodman self 
Full beesily unto his work ybent. F.Q. 4. 5. 24. 
145. Lo here the man, who not of usual earth, 


But of that nobler and more precious mould, 
Which Phebus self doth tem mper, is composed. 
Jons, Cynthia’s Revels, 5. 8: 
The use of ghoustlf and ussilf in the objective case explains itself, 
but we also find the forms we ussilf and ghe ghousilf. In these 
phrases, us and ghou must represent the datives of the reflective 
pronoun. 


146, —ech creature sorowith and traueilith with peyne til ghit, and not 
oonli it, but also we ussilf that han the firste fruytis of the spyryt, and we 
ussilf sorewen, &c.—Wiclif, Romayns 8. 


The substantive self was commonly used in the singular number, 
even when it referred to several individuals. 
147. 


us ene . 
pat bep hire bi oure self, as at pe worldes ende, &c. R. GI. 46. 


148. Is not thilk same a geat-herd proud 
That sits on yonder bank, 
Whose straying sheep themself doth shroud 
Emong the bushes rank? Spenser. 


But as precision was more studied, it gradually became the cus- 


* So the Danish has in the nominative vi selv, and in the objective case os selv. 

+ The use of these abstract terms without the possessive pronoun—the ladye self 
instead of the ladye herself—might easily be illustrated from our older writers ; 
thus when he addresses John, the French herald speaks “to the Majesty of En- 
gland.” K. John 1. 1. &c. 


tom to put self in the plural, and we have the forms carsedees, then- 
selves, &c. Tyrwhitt’s notion, that these fons were coprapted from 
the ourselven, themselven, &c. of Chaucer, is quite entemabde. It = 
sufficient to observe, that such hypothesis assumes the cxastemece of 
a letter-change, which is unknown to our 

We may now understand the doubt which exists as to the orig 
of the terms meself, theself, himself. If the second elemenc of tiem- 
selves be a substantive, self may also be a substantive in mewed/, Ac. 
To settle this doubt would require a very minute and carefull exami- 
nation of our older dialect ; but the probability is, that m such cases 
self ia an adjective. 

As the constructions into which the word self enters are m our 
language singularly intricate and difficult, it may be well to observe 
that we sometimes meet in Anglo-Saxon with the genitive sylfes =: as 
mines sylfes lic, the body of myself. This idiom was used by the 
early Flemish writers, and will probably be found in our Old- Enghish, 
as in that dialect of our language we have the parallel form Ass anes. 

149, Nu is alre schome meast 

That an lepi meiden wid hire anes mud* haueS 
Swa biteuelet, &c. 
Now is the greatest shame of all, 
That a solitary maiden with her single mouth hath 
So confounded, &c. St. Catherine, 1290. 
160, Ah habbich thin anes help, ich am wil cweme. 


But if I have thy single help, I am well content. 
Roy. Lib. 17. A. xxvi. f. 61. 


* Hire anes mud, literally rendered, is equivalent to the mouth of her singleness. 
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Professor W1Lson in the Chair. 


The following works were laid on the table :— 

«‘On the Eastern Terminus of the Wall of Antoninus.” By the 
Rev. Richard Garnett. Presented by the author. 

‘«‘ Apposition St. Paul’s School, 1844”; and ‘ Prolusiones Lite- 
rarie Premiis Quotannis Propositis Dignate et in D. Pauli Schola 
Comitiis Majoribus Habite Die Maii vii. A. S. H. mpcccxtiv.” 
Presented by the Rev. H. Kynaston. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society :— 

The Chevalier Bunsen. 
Francis H. Dickenson, Esq., M.P. 


A paper was then read :— 

‘On the Origin and Import of the Augment in Sanscrit and 
Greek.”” By the Rev. Richard Garnett. 

It has long been suspected that the vowel-prefix to certain past 
tenses (Sanscr. a, Gr. ¢) was originally a distinct element, poten- 
tially modifying the signification of the verb in its expression of the 
various relations of time. Not to dwell upon its restriction to par- 
ticular tenses, it may be briefly observed, that in the older composi- 
tions in Sanscrit it is sometimes omitted, and sometimes separated 
from the verbal theme and placed between two prepositions. In 
Greek, the Ionic and olie dialect frequently reject it altogether ; 
and in certain verbs compounded with prepositions it is not unfre- 
quently prefixed to the preposition instead of the radical portion of 
the verb. All these phenomena seem totally inconsistent with the 
idea of its being any integral part of the verbs to which it is joined ; 
as it.is notorious, that though the constituent parts of compound terms 
may be disjoined by tmesis, the elements of truly simple words never 
are. Various theories have been advanced by grammarians to account 
for the origin and ascertain the precise force of this prefix. Some, 
confining their views to the Greek language, suppose it to have origi- 
nated in the imperfect of the, verb substantive, 4» or 4, was; an hypo- 
thesis involving a gross solecism, and subversive of all the established 
analogies of the Indo-European languages. Buttmann conjectures 
it to be nothing more than a mutilation of the reduplicate prefix of 
the perfect, so that érurrov was originally rérvxroy. Though this 
idea might appear to derive some countenance from the epic forms 
of the second aorist, in which the syllabic augment and the redu- 
plication appear to be employed almost indifferently, a slight com- 
parison with the analogous forms in Sanscrit will show it to be to- 
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tally untenable. Pott also regards the augment as a sort of imita- 
tion of the reduplication, but does not adduce any arguments in 
support of his position that appear of much cogency. Bopp has ad- 
vanced an hypothesis, which has, at all events, the merit of origi- 
nality—not to say singularity. He supposes the augment to be 
identical with the negation prefix a or an (Gr. a, av), so that Aeyor 
for instance is to be resolved into a-Aeyor, I say no longer=TI 
said; the prefix not conveying a negation of the action, but simply 
of its present occurrence. In the last published part of his ‘ Verglei- 
chende Grammatik,’ Bopp labours to vindicate his theory against 
some severe and cogent remarks of Lassen in the ‘ Indische Biblio- 
thek’; but his defence is more remarkable for its learning and in- 
genuity than for its success in convincing the reader. -He himself, 
indeed, seems to have some misgivings respecung the soundness of 
his hypothesis, since he admits that the prefix in question may be 
only collaterally related to the negative particle, as being derived 
from the same demonstrative pronominal root; and that, instead of 
denying the actual presence of the action, it may merely affirm its 
remoteness. He affects indeed to consider the two solutions as vir- 
tually identical; to which it is sufficient to reply, that the latter hy- 
pothesis is completely subversive of the former, and that the same 
element could hardly signify that, there, yonder, then, affirmatively, 
and express, vi termini, a negative proposition at the same moment. 
The object of the present paper is to show that the explanation which 
Bopp himself allows to be admissible,—namely, that the augment 
may be regarded as a demonstrative particle, primarily expressing 
remote place, and secondarily remote time,—is the one which unites 
the most probabilities in its favour. One cannot help feeling some 
surprise at the extremely limited view which has hitherto been taken 
of this question. Some have confined their investigations to the 
Greek, which gives absolutely no data for deciding the point: others 
have gone no further than the Sanscrit, which does not furnish any 
very satisfactory ones. The most rational and philosophical method 
of proceeding would have been to inquire how the same modification. 
of time is expressed in other languages, especially those cognate 
with Greek and Sanscrit. If we find that any of those distinguish 
the past from the present by means of prefixes, and further, that 
' those prefixes have a distinct meaning, suitable to the functions 
which they discharge, it is, a priori, very possible that the augment 
in Greek and Sanscrit may be of similar origin and similar import. 
The Latin language will not afford us any assistance in this in- 
vestigation; since, though it has partially retained the reduplication, 
it exhibits in its present state no distinct traces of a syllabic aug- 
ment, or substitute for one. If we proceed to the Celtic, we shall 
find that all the dialects regularly form the preterite by the aid of 
prefixes, some of which are plainly significant. These preformatives 
are pretty numerous in Welsh, especially in ancient poetical compo- 
sitions ; but the one most commonly employed is a; e. gr. canu, to 
sing; a ganodd, cecinit; caru, to love; a garodd, amavit. In old 
manuscripts the particle is regularly joined to the verb in writing; 
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aorug, he made, or did; aganodd, he sung; so that, had this ortho- 
graphy been persisted in, the prefix would have appeared as integral 
a part of the verb as a in Sanstr., atudat, or e in Gr., érvrre. 

The precise force of the Welsh element in this combination can 
only be inferred by analogical reasoning. As a pronoun, a denotes 
who, which, that ; as a preposition, with; and as a conjunction, and. 
Reasons will be produced in the course of the present paper for be- 
lieving that its original import was there, or then; denoting with 
greater precision the time of the action expressed by the verb. That 
it had a distinct meaning may be inferred from its changing the 
initial of the verb to which it is joined: @ ganodd from canu; a dor- 
rodd, broke, from torrt. This phenomenon in the Celtic languages 
almost invariably denotes a grammatical or logical relation ; namely, 
government, concord, composition or other modification of a word 
by something in immediate conjunction with it. It would be con- 
trary to the analogy of the language to suppose that this effect could 
be produced by a verbum otiosum, or mere expletive. 

Though a is sometimes used in Irish as a sign of the preterite 
tense, it is of comparatively unfrequent occurrence. The particle 
most commonly employed is do, which is seldom omitted, except 
when the verb precedes its subject. As a particle, do signifies to, 
and is employed as the sign of the dative and the infinitive. In an- 
cient Irish we find greater variety of particles, and sometimes a com- 
bination of them, employed for the same purpose. Af, ad, no, ro, 
ad no, do no, and do ro seem to be used indiscriminately, except that 
sometimes the compound forms may have the idea of greater preci- 
sion or emphasis annexed to them. No and do no are interpreted by 
the lexicographers to signify then, which we believe to be the real 
import of most of those formative particles, the Greek and Sanscrit 
augment included. The prefix ro has its exact counterpart in the 
Welsh rhy, often used by old writers to form the perfect, pluperfect 
and future tenses. The element is significant in both languages as 
a particle implying excess, what is over and above, or further ; and 
appears, when joined with verbs, to answer pretty accurately to our 
moreover. We may here remark the similarity of the Homeric par- 
ticle 6a, so frequently used in transitions. ‘The common idea, that 
this word was formed by apheresis from dpa, is both gratuitous and 
contrary to analogy. We believe the opinion of Mr. Donaldson in 
the ‘ New Cratylus,’ who regards it as an independent term, imply- 
ing addition, excess, remoteness, both alone and in composition, to be 
much better founded. It is indeed just as easy to affirm that dpa 
is a compound, as that pa is an abbreviation. 

The Gothic language exhibits a few instances of reduplication in 
preterites; but, with the exception of the particle ga, which will be 
noticed hereafter, neither it nor any other Germanic dialect has any 
thing formally corresponding to the augment. There is, however, 
a curious analogy in Upper German, which, if it had occurred to 
Bopp, might possibly have made him doubt the soundness of his 
theory respecting the negative import of the augment. Both in Old 
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and Middle High German we find the particles tho, do, ther, der, pre- 
fixed to verbs in the past tense, without any special reference to the 
idea of then or there, but simply, as- it would seem, to denote the 
completion of the action. In translations from the Latin it frequently 
corresponds to the preterite in that language, unaccompanied by any 
particle. Thus in ‘atian’s ‘ Evangelical Harmony,’ we find “‘ quad 
tho Maria” =dixit Maria; ‘tho ward gitruobit’=turbatus est ; 
‘tho ther stigun sine bruoder ’” =ut autem ascenderunt fratres ejus. 

In the writings of the middle ages we find do and der employed 
nearly in the same manner. In the first edition of the Upper German 
Bible, a.p. 1462, are twenty examples of this construction in the 
first chapter of Genesis; as for example, ver. 3-4, “Un Got der 

sprach (dixit) liecht werde gemacht. Und das liecht ward gemacht ; 

un Got der sache (vidit) daz liecht dae es ward gut.” So der rieff 
==vocavit ; der macht=fecit; der beschuoff=creavit, &c. &c. Not 

only der, but also hin and her are frequently joined to verbs and 

participles in Middle High German to increase the emphasis and 

show that the action is done thoroughly. 

The verb in the Slavonic languages presents some remarkable 
phenomena, well worthy the consideration of the philologist. It is 
known that in this class of tongues a regular, perfectly philosophical 
distinction is made between perfective and imperfective verbs, that 
is, between those expressing an action completed at once and not 
repeated, and those denoting continuance or reiteration. Thus to 
dig, implying a continued action, is regarded as imperfective ; but to 
bury, which is done only once to the same subject, is a proper per- 
fective. Sometimes this distinction is inherent in the form of the 
verb; but in many cases, verbs naturally imperfective, become per- 
fective in the preterite by prefixing a preposition. What particular 
preposition may be employed with individual verbs depends on the 
cuatom of the language; those denoting out, from, by, with, after, 
are most commonly in use. Thus kroplit, I besprinkle, might denote 
a habit of so doing; to express a single definite act of it, already 
accomplished, would require po or na (after) to be prefixed to the 
simple preterite. ‘The future perfect is formed in a similar manner 
by prefixing some one of the above-mentioned particles to the pre- 
sent tense. In all-those compound phrases a sort of feeling appears 
to prevail, that the particle is necessary to convey the idea of com- 
pleteness of action or precision of time, and in a great many cases 
the Slavonic preterite perfective would correspond pretty accurately 
with the Greek or Sanscrit aorist, used definitely. 

The only remaining European language which seems to offer any 
analogy is the Albanian, which forms the future by prefixing do te 
to the present: e. gr. thom, I say, do te thom, I shall say. As a par- 
ticle of place do signifies where; if transferred to express the idea 
of time, it would naturally denote when or then, which may be em- 
ployed with equal propriety in a future or past acceptation. Thus 
the Irish ro=moreover, is used with preterites, and its counter- 
part, the Welsh rhy, both with the preterite and future. 
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The languages of Central Asia also present a few analogies. The 
ancient Armenian prefixes e to the preterite, exactly like the Greek ; 
but this formation is confined to the third person of one particular 
conjugation. The Kurdish also employs several particles in the 
formation of past tenses; as che kiria, fecit, from the root ken, make, 
&c. We have no means of ascertaining whether those particles 
have a distinct meaning, or what it is. In Persian the particle be or 
bu, prefixed to the present, converts it to a future: pursem, I ask, 
bupursem, I shall or will ask. The Georgian also employs a variety 
of preformative particles in conjugation, but the precise analysis of 
them has not hitherto been made known. 

In the Coptic language the system of verbal preformatives is more 
fully developed than in any of the Indo-European. Every tense 
has its appropriate particle, apparently meant to express the parti- 
cular modification of time supposed to be included in the entire 
phrase. Thus e is the sign of the present tense; xa of the imper- 
fect; a of the preterite definite; ska of the preterite indefinite; ne a 
and ne sha of the pluperfect ; e-na the future; ¢a or ta-re the future 
indefinite, &c. It is true that several grammarians regard those 
prefixes as auxiliary verbs; but there are reasons, which we cannot 
here discuss at length, for believing that most of them are of pro- 
nominal origin. The particle ert or et, used in one of the preterite 
formations, is confeasedly identical with the relative pronoun in 
form; and Benfey admits that they are, in all probability, of com- 
mon origin. 

In the languages of Southern India the system of verbal forma- 
tives expressing the time of the action is carried to a great extent. 
Thus Anderson observes (Rudiments of Tamul Grammar, page 44), 
‘‘The Tamul grammarians resolve most of the derivative forms of a 
verb into three parts; viz. paghudi the root, vighudi the form of ter- 
mination [distinguishing the persons], and ideimilet the interme- 
diate argument, which is generally employed as the formative of the 
different tenses.’”’ MacKerrell also remarks (Grammar of the Car- 
nataca Language, p. 85), ‘‘ Verbs in the Carnataca language, whe- 
ther possessing an intransitive or a transitive meaning, are conju- 
gated by adding to their roots, in three of the tenses (viz. present, 
past and future), certain affixes expressive of time; and to these the 
afhxes denoting persons being attached, the inflexion is complete.” 
The particles thus employed are pretty numerous, and the rules for 
the application of them are rather intricate ; but it is obvious that 
they are all regulated by the same general principle, of specifying 
the time of the action more precisely than could be done by merely 
using the verbal root with its personal affixes. 

The Polynesian languages, especially those of the eastern division, 
furnish copious and valuable materials for the illustration of the 
point in question. The whole conjugation of the verb—as far as 
distinction of tense is concerned—depends on the employment of 
certain particles, which, allowing for the difference of dialect and 
pronunciation, are nearly common to the great body of the east 
insular Polynesians, properly so called. A minute account of them 
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will be found in Humboldt and Buschmann’s ereat work, ‘Ueber die 
Kawi Sprache :’ it will be sufficient for us to observe, by way of 
specimen, that in Tahitian the present is generally di by 
the particle zei and the preterite by sa. The original import of sez, 
as a local particle, is here, and its derivative one, as an ‘an advert of 
time, ow ; which shows at once its force as a formative of the pre- 
sent tense. Na in like manner signifies, as a separate particle, there 
and then, and is employed to express the preterite tense m a way 
exactly analogous to the “ der sprach ” of the Middle High German. 
In Kawi and Tagala this prefix is regularly incorporated with the 
verb. Kawi, hem, assemble ; pret. sahem, assembled: Tagala, prxta, 
demand ; pret. namiata, demanded—p being converted into by an 
euphonic procees well known to Malay scholars. It is obvious that 
the circumstance of the prefix being incorporated in writing in these 
latter dialects, is one of the accidents of language, or a mere or- 
thographical fashion, and makes no difference as to the actual force 
of the particle, which we may safely conclude to convey the sense of 
then in all cases where it is used to denote an action that is past. 
Passing over other languages of this family, we shall briefly ob- 
serve, that the most western one, the Malagasy, forms its tenses 
with remarkable neatness and precision by prefixing the particle mz 
for the present, ni for the preterite, and Ai for the future; e. gr. solo 
(verbal root) = substitution ; misolo (aho), I substitute ; nisolo, I 
substituted; Aisolo, I shall substitate, When we take into consi- 
deration the undoubted affinity of the languages, there can be little 
question that these particles have the same force as the Tahitian, 
Philippine and Javanese prefixes already specified. The idea of 
precision of time is carried so far by the Malagasy, that they even 
combine it with local particles. Respecting this peculiarity Mr. 
Freeman observes, ‘‘ The want of a substantive verb, corresponding 
with the esse of the Latins, and to be employed in the same manner, 
is compensated in many cases by a mode of structure which prevails 
extensively in the Malagasy language, and which constitutes one of 
its marked peculiarities ; namely, that of making adverbs and pre- 
positions susceptible of tense or time, by distinguishing the past 
from the present*.”” Thus amy and tamy both have the general sig- 
nification of at, with, by; but to express the idea of present time, 
“is with,” amy would be employed ; while ¢amy would include the 
category of past time, ‘‘ was with:” e. gr. ‘“‘ny mazava mahazava a0 
amy ny maizina,” the light shineth in darkness; but with a past sig- 
nification, ‘‘ny Teny famy n’Andriamanitra,” the Word was with 
God. This may serve as an instance, among innumerable others, 
that languages commonly reputed barbarous may not be without 
their refinements. 
It would far exceed our limits to attempt anything like an indi- 
vidual discussion of the numerous languages of the American con- 
tinent. It will be sufficient to observe that most of those respecting 


™ Observations on the Malagasy Language, ap. Ellis. History of Madagascar, 
vol, i. p. 499. 
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which we possess definite information bear a general analogy to the 
Polynesian family and the languages of the Deccan, in their methods 
of distinguishing the various modifications of time. In the Arau- 
canian che is the sign of the second present; bu of the imperfect ; 
uye of the imperfect; @ of the future, and abu of the aorist. In 
many cases those formative particles have a determinate significa- 
tion; e. gr. in Guarani, bid or bihd = afterwards, forms the imper- 
fect, and raco = already, er naco = certainly, the perfect, provided 
it speaks of a circumstance which the narrator has seen. In some 
Instances those distinctive partieles are interposed between the verbal 
root and the personal termination, and sometimes those three con- 
Stituents are so thoroughly incorporated that it requires a careful 
analysis to separate them. We may, however, venture to assert in 
general terms, that a South American verb is constituted precisely 
on the same principle as those in the, ‘Tamul and other languages of 
Southern India; consisting like them of a verbal root, a second ele- 
ment defining the time of the action, and a third denoting the sub- 
ject or person. | . 

The object of the foregoing remarks is to endeavour to establish 
the point of a frequent employment of particles determining more or 
less precisely the time of the action expressed by verbs, in a great 
variety of languages. In many eases those particles, though no 
original part of the verbal root, are essential to the integrity of the — 
verbal phrase, which could not predicate time or completed action 
without them. Some of them, for instance the Celtic and Coptic a, 
agree exactly in form with the Sanscrit augment, there being no 
external difference between Sanecr. as’runshit = Gr. éxAve and the 
Welsh aglywai or aglybu, audivit, written as it was once the practice 
to write them. The identity of the Celtic element with the San- 
scrit one cannot perhaps be proved by any direct evidence now 
within our reach. We are aware that the Indian grammarians re- 
present the augment as being destitute of signification in itself; and 
arguments from the analogy of other languages are all that we have 
to oppose to this assertion. ‘Those which we have adduced are not, 
it is presumed, entirely destitute of weight; and they form only a 
small portion of the evidence bearing upon this point whieh might 
be collected. It would be easy to affirm that the Gothic particle ga, 
Germ. ge, which never appears out of composition, has no original 
independent meaning: but it is imagined that no one would per- 
sist. in that opinion after carefully comparing the different dialects, 
and observing how frequently it modifies the sense and the ciarcum- 
stances of propositions. One of its functions is exactly equivalent 
to that of the Greek augment, there being a number of verbs exhi- 
biting simple forms in the present, but regularly prefixing ga or ge 
to form the preterite and the past participle. The actual import of 
this particle can only be inferred from analogy. Grimm has ad- 
duccd strong reasons for believing it to be cognate with the Latin 
cum, to which it is clearly equivalent in ga-sintha, companion, co- 
itinerant, from sinthan, to go or travel, and many similar compounds. 
As a formative of the preterite, it may be presumed to be paralle] 
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with the Slavonic s’ = with, employed much in the same way: e. gr. 
beregi, I am considering ; perf. sbereg, I have (fully) considered. 

After all, the strongest argument.in favour of the theory now ad- 
vocated is, that the great majority of prefixes in all known languages 
are evidently significant; and that our being unable to trace the 
derivation or meaning of a few only proves our want of information. 
It may be said that many.of the analogies that have been adduced 
are from barbarous languages, and consequently of little weight. To 
this it is easy to reply, that the ancestors of the Greeks were at one 
period much more barbarous than the Malays or Javanese of the 
present day, and that the languages of uncivilized races are not ne- 
cessarily deficient in regularity of structure or propriety of expres- 
sion. And if, as there is good reason to believe, such languages 
often show the original force of the component parts of words more 
clearly than those which have. been subject to a long process of re- 
finement, that very circumstance shows that the philosopher and the 
comparative etymologist may profitably include them in the compass 
of their researches. 
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Daniex SuHarpr, Esq., in the Chair. 


The following papers were reud :— 

1. ‘On the Formation of the Past Tense in certain of the Indo- 
European languages.” By F. H. Trithen, Esq. 

A peculiarity which distinguishes the grammar of all the Slavish 
languages consists in the use of the past participle taken in an active 
sense for the purpose of expressing the preterite. This participle 
generally ends in 7; and much uncertainty prevails both as to its 
origin and its relations, though the termination has been compared 
by various philologists with similar affixes in the Sanscrit and the 
classical languages. 

In the old Slavish, or language of the church, there are three 
methods of expressing the past tense; one of them consists in the 
union of the verb substantive with the participle: as, 


rek esm’ :chital esm’ 
rek esi chital esi 
rek est’ chital est’. 


In the corresponding tense of the Slovenian dialect we have the 
verb substantive placed before the participle : 


Yasam imao Mi’smo imali 
Ti si imao vi’ste’imali 
On ye imao oni su imali. 
In the Polish it appears as a suffix : 
Czytalem Czytalismy 
Czytales Czytaliscie 
Czytal Czytali, 
and in the Servian it follows the participle: 
igrao sam igrali smo 
igrao si igrali ste 
igrao ye igrali su. 


The ending ao of igrao and imao stands for the Russian al, as in 
some English dialects a’ is used for all. 

In the language of Little Russia this termination is v, as in igra-v, | 
a form with which we may compare the Latin ama-v-i, where the i 
may possibly be a form of the verb substantive. 

Bopp seems to have proved that the Latin termination bam is 
etymologically connected with the Sanscrit 5’%, to be; and it may 
be conjectured, that the verbal form tu which it is attached was ori- 
ginally a past participle used in an active sense. This hypothesis 
may perhaps enable us to account for the length of the vowel in the 
imperfect of the third and fourth conjugations which has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained, regébam, audiébam. 
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This hypothesis seems to be confirmed by the construction of the 
Sanacrit preterite, where the inflexions of the auxiliary verbs asa to 
he, 6’% to be, and kr to make, are attached to a form of the verb 
ending in am: 

ed’am-asa ed’am-asit’a ed’am-asa, &c. 

Bopp, in his Krit. Gram. p. 229, considers the ending am to be 
the suffix of an abstract substantive in the accusative case, but W3l- 
kins considers the first part of these verbal compounds as a sort of 
indeclinabie participle, into which certain Sanscrit roots require to 
be changed before they take the verbal endings. There seems to 
be a difficulty in the way of considering am as an accusative ending, 
inasmuch as kr is the only one of the auxiliaries which governs that 
case, and even this verb 1s often used in an intransitive sense, like 
the English do. But if the ending of the genitive plural am 
answers to the Greek ending wy, why should not the am of this 
Sanscrit preterite answer to wr, the ending of the Greek second aorist? 
We do not indeed meet with this participle in modern Sanscrit lite- 
rature, but it is found in the Vedas; and according to Panini, i. 1. 
12, the first preterite is also used in combination with this participial 
form. This tense of the verb as, to be, is thus conjugated : 


Sing. Asam asis asit 
Dual. = asva astam astam 
Plur. asma asta asan, 


with which Bopp has proved the terminations of the third preterite 
to be identical. These are— 


Sing. Dual. Plural. 
sam ca sava sama caper 
sah cas satam oaroy sata care 
sat ce satam carny san oar. 


If the Sanscrit terminations are the inflexions of the verb as, to 
be, it seems to follow that the Greek must be so too; and it would ~ 
appear probable that the body of the verb had once a participial 
meaning and termination. These verbal endings may be compared 
with those of the past tense of the Servian verb already noticed. 


2. ‘On the Lydian Dynasty which preceded the Mermnade.” 
By the Rev. O. Cockayne. 

In Herodotus, i. 7, is a passage which gives some scanty modicum 
of historical information concerning the dynasty of kings that 
reigned at Sardes before the family of Kroesus. The Mermnade 
began with Gyges, s.c. 716, and ended with Kreesus, s.c. 546. 
The Heraklide preceded them, and governed the country five hun- 
dred and five years, beginning with Agron, 3.c. 1220, and ending 
with Kandaules, s.c. 716. 

This dynasty of the Heraklide has been pronounced by one of our 
ableet scholars fabulous, an expression which possibly was intended 
in a qualified sense. For if we understand it to mean that the as- 
sertion of Herodctus is in no dergee to be relied on, we shall come 
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to the startling conclusion that the Greeks, who had been two hun- 
dred and seventy years in the country, had no sufficient knowledge 
of the lords and masters of the land in which they resided: that in 
- the time of the poet Archilochus a revolution occurred in Sardes, but 
that the Greeks did not know anything worth attention concerning 
the deposed family. . 

If we take the expression in a limited sense, then we shall have 
an enunciation of opinion that ali these assertions cannot be relied 
on. Two points of the statement have been fixed upon as indications 
of untruth. First, the chronological inconsistency: Herodotus 
places the dx) of Hercules at 1173 3.c. when treating of Sparta, 
but when speaking of Lydia the computation mounts 181 years 
higher. We should however notice that another nation, and pro- 
bably another Hercules, is spoken of. Herodotus had a theological 
system that assumed the identity of foreign deities with those of his 
native land: the Egyptian Neith is with him Athena, and Phtha is 
Hephzstos. The Lydian word was probably only an equivalent to 
the Greek Herakles. Nevertheless, Herodotus, identifying still 
further the father of this dynasty with the hero of Greek mythology, 
more specifically derives these Heraklidze from a Lydian female, and 
Hercules é« dovAns re rns lapdavov yeyordres kai ‘HpaxAéos. This 
story of Omphale was incorporated with the adventures of the Grecian 
Hercules, but its connection with them may very probably be poetical, 
not historical: the Lydian Hercules may have been a different person 
from the ancestor of the Spartan kings, and may have lived 180 years 
before him. Cicero says, ‘‘ At primum quot hominum lingue, tot no- 
mina deorum. Non enim, ut tu Velleius quocumque veneris, sic idem 
in Italia Vulcanus, idem in Africa, idem in Hispania.” N. D. i. 30. 
The stories about Gades, Atlas, the Hesperides, are the property 
of the T'yrian Hercules, who bore the Pheenician name Melikertes, 
king of the city, but was, by the customary process, identified with 
the Grecian hero; and by a similar transfer, the adventures which 
occurred in Lydia to the first champion who elevated the royal race 
to distinction may have been seized by the ready genius of Grecian 
poetry and embodied as attributes of the Hellenic demi-god. No 
valid objection therefore will lie against the historical reality of the 
dynast} of Kandaules, from any chronological chasm between the 
Hercules of Sardes and of Sparta. 

A second objection to the truthfulness of Herodotus has been 
raised, and his account is overruled as contrary to experience. He 
assures us that in this family were twenty-two generations, and 
adds, wais wapa warpos éxcexdpevos Thy apyyv; son from father 
receiving the crown. On these words it is remarked, that “the 
succession... [of even]...fourteen kings in the direct line from father 
to son, or from grandfather to grandson, without a single instance of 
female or collateral succession, is a circumstance which cannot be 
paralleled in any single line of hereditary princes.” Supposing 
this objection to apply in all its force to the passage before us, it 
overturns only a subordinate circumstance, by no means essential to 
the general statement. But it may be maintained, that the words 
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quoted do not imply that every monarch came into possession of the 
throne next after his father in direct and immediate descent. The 
value of the phrase may be tested not only by the words that com- 
pose it, which contain no assertion that every king had issue to suc- 
ceed him, but also by the way in which the phrase is employed and 
under what circumstances. In Herodotus, ii. 65, he speaks of 
peredwrol, cai epoeves cat Ofer wais xapa warpos éxdexdprevot THY 
ryuhy. In this instance, if the females transmitted the office, the 
words will not bear to be tied down strictly to fathers. Im n. 166, 
he applies the same expression to the descent of the military profes- 
sion in the warrior caste of Egypt, but he hardly can be taken to 
signify that all the pedigrees were uninterrupted*. Diodorus, 11. 21, 
uses the same phrase of thirty kings of Assyria. Diodorus, 11. 29, 
says in like manner of the Chaldean soothsayers, rats mapa 
warpos éracéxerat [ratrny ry girocog¢lay]. In Diodorus, xix. 36, 
the same formula describes the transmission of the sovereignty in 
Epirus, which had been thus handed down from the time of Neopto- 

lemus, son of Achilles, to Cassander, s.c. 315, and he says, this 

continued series was now broken; but how? by the accession of a 

collateral branch? by the king’s dying without issue? No: but by 

a revolution that deposed the reigning prince. From these examples 

it will appear that those terms convey no more than the general 

idea of hereditary succession; and there is nothing repugnant to 

experience in a line of twenty-two monarchs of one house. 

These two objections are the only grounds we have noticed, for 
the strong designation fabulous, applied to this early dynasty. 
That such a series of kings really had existence can hardly be ques- 
tioned, if we consider the inquisitive spirit of the Greeks, the rapid 
advances made in civilization by the Asiatic colonists, who produced 
the earliest poets, the earliest philosophers and the earliest histo- 
rians of Greece, and lastly, the two centuries and a half which had 
seen them neighbours, perhaps tenants, of this very dynasty. 

Barthold Niebuhr has considered these Heraklide to be Assyrians; 
and Herodotus tells us that ‘Agron son of Ninus’’ was the first 
king of Sardes. In the Scholia to the Pheenissz, 162, as corrected 
by Valckenaer, we are told on the authority of Xanthus, the very 
ancient historian of Lydia, that the husband of Niobe wds called 
Philottus the Assyrian, and that he dwelt at Sipylus. Valckenaer 
thinks that in the word Assyrian is concealed the name of Assaon, 
the father of Niobe. If this criticism be not admitted, we have 
another testimony to Assyrian princes having been settled in Lydia. 
It is worth notice also, that in the enumeration of the chief Asiatic 
races, Gen. x., Lydia is placed in close juxtaposition with Assyria. 


* Herodotus uses a similar combination in ii. 143, but the passage is not a par- 
allel, for there is an additional definition by a pronoun: ratéa xarpis éwuTwy 
gcacroy édvra. 

t Add also the earliest painters: ‘Quid quod in confesso perinde est, Bularchi 
pictoris tabulam in qua erat Magnetum prelium, a Candaule rege Lydie Heracli- 
darum novissimo, qui et Myrsilus vocitatus est, repensam auro? Tanta jam dig- 
natio picturee erat.”—Pliny, N, H. xxxv. 34, 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Voz. I. JUNE 28,1844. ~ No. 25. 


Professor MaxpeEn in the Chair. 


The following paper was read :— 


“On English Pronouns Personal.” By Edwin Guest, Esq. 
There is no part of English grammar attended with greater diffi- 
' culty than that which relates to the personal pronouns. The syn- 
tax and the etymology of these pronouns appear to have varied with 
our dialects; and as any particular dialect rose into literary notice, it 
generally left some of its peculiar forms impressed up6n our standard 
English. The confusion hence arising was increased by a custom 
which sprung up in the Old-English period of treating these pronouns 
as if they were, under certain circumstances, indeclinable. Attempts 
were made during the last century to bring these conflicting usages 
into order, but by men who were better acquainted with the grammar 
of the French and Latin than with that of their native language; and 
the result has been a complication of difficulties which the most san- 
guine philologist must approach with diffidence. 

In Anglo-Saxon the first personal pronoun was represented by ic, 
a word which seems to have been corrupted in our northern dialects 
into J, and in other dialects (more particularly the southern and the 
western) into ich. Ich occurs too often in our older poetry to need 
illustration; but in the south of Somersetshire they now use as its 
substitute a word of two syllables, utchy or iche, ‘‘ what shall utchy 
do?” (Jennings, Gloss.) ’Che, the contracted form of iche, is also 
occasionally used (Jennings, p. 11); and must at one time have 
been common all over the south of England, for it is put into the 
mouth of a Kentish peasant by Shakespeare, and of the Middlesex 
yeomanry by Jonson. 

1. Good gentleman, go your gait, and let poor volk pass. And ch’ud 
ha’ been zwagger'd out of my life, t’would not ha’ been zo long as ’tis by a 


vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man; keep out che vor’ ye, &c.— 
Lear, 4. 6. 
2. —'t will be his own 


And ’s masters too another day, che voor un. 
T. of a Tub, 2. 1. 
: You are still In-and-In— 
I would be Master Constable, if che could win. 
T. of a Tub, 2. 1. 
Uichy seems to be the Old-German thha or ihcha, ‘I myself’ (Graff.), 
and is probably the same word as the Latin ego. 
A more common form in the west of England for the first pro- 
noun personal is ise or es (Jennings, Gloss.). The origin of this 
term is not a very obvious one: we might conjecture that the c had 
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become s before the narrow vowel, according to a well-known law of 
letter-change, and so we had got ise instead of iche. But the exist- 
ence of the two forms in such close proximity,—ickhe or ufchy being 
used in the south of Somersetshire and ise in all the rest of the 
country west of the Parret (Jennings),—may perhaps be a difficulty 
in the way of such a conclusion. 

In the ‘Exmoor Scolding,’and also in the ‘Courtship, the word xtchy 
does not occur, and ich only in cases where it cualesces with its verb, 
cham, chill, choud, chave, &c.* ; in most other cases we have es. 

4. Well ont Nell, es hired what ya zed, and es thank ye too. Bet now 


chave a zeed ye, 'tez zo good as chad a eat ye as they uze to zey. £s must 
go home now as vast as es can.—The Courtship. 


The ‘ Devonshire Dialogue,’ written by Miss Reynolds (sister of 
Sir Joshua), shows the progress of the schoolmaster in the more 
general use of J as the first person, though we still have es occa- 
sionally. 


5. I've a good doust bed-tye &c. and a banging brass kittle, that es may 
swap for what goods es may lack.—Dev. Dial. 3. Mrs. Gwatkin’s edit. 


Es seems to have been sometimes placed, by way of pleonasm, 
before cham, chill, choud, &c. 

6. — nif they don’t g’in by Zundey-zenneert, chell tell tha in short com- 
pany es chell borst ma heart, &c.—The Courtship. 
and it was probably from a loose recollection of this idiom that Pope 
got his chez, a word which appears to be unknown in the west of 
England (Jennings, p. 11). The pastoral written in ridicule of Phil- 
lips, and so cleverly smuggled into the ‘ Guardian,’ No. 40, begins 
with the following lines: 


7. Ah! Rager, Rager, chez was zore afraid 
When in yond vield you kiss’d tha Passons maid, &c. 


The first and second pronouns personal took a dual form in the 
Anglo-Saxon: wit, we two; git, yetwo; unc, us two; inc, you two. 
These dual forms were occasionally used in the 13th century. Thus 
in his address to his brother, Ormin tells him, 


8. Wit shulenn tredenn unnaderfott and all thwert ut for werrpenn 
The dom off all that lathe flocc, &c. 


We two should tread under our foot, and out all from us cast 
The notion of all that hateful crew, &c. Ormulum. 
And again, 
9. And unnc birrth bidenn God tatt he forgife hemm here sinne. 
And us two befits to pray to God that he forgive their sin. 


The following appears to be the type from which, in our Old-En- 


* That ch represents ich and not iche in these caces, appears from the circum- 
stance, that we find the phrases icham, ichot, &c., or the contracted forms cham, 
chot, &c., in MSS. where ich occurs in almost every page and iche is never met with. 
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glish dialects, the declension of the third personal pronoun more or 
less deviated : | 


Sing. Plur. 
M. F. N. M. F.N. 
N. he heo hit hi 
G. his hire his hire 
D. him hire him him 
A.  hine hi hit hi 


The chief departure from this form ef declension consists in the 
substitution of the dative for the accusative, an anomaly which is 
found in both numbers, and in all the genders except the neuter sin- 
gular, This use of the dative is of very early date, for we meet with 
it in the ‘Ormulum,’ but it does not admit of any very obvious ex- 
planation. 

The dialect now spoken in the west of England uses en as the ob- 
jective case of he; and this form appears at no distant period to have 
been widely diffused throughout our southern counties. For reasons 
which may appear more clearly hereafter, it may perhaps be safer to 
consider en as a representative of the dative Aim tather than asa cor- 
ruption of the old accusative hine. : 

10. . — he is high Constable 

And who should read above un or avore hun. 

B. Jonson, T. of a Tub, 1. 2. 


11, It’s well vor un, I could not get at un, I’d a lick’d un, &.—Tom 
Jones, 6, 10. 


12. Zum zed a Layer gid en bad advice. 
Jennings, The Churchwarden. 

13. Ad; nif es come athert en, chell gee en a lick, &c,.—=-Exmoor Court- 
ship. 

The pronouns fe and heo are still carefully distinguished in some 
of our northern dialects. . 

14, Sed I, IT understand yo want’n o good bandy-hewit, Sur, on I’ve a 
pure on t’sell here. Let’s see the shap on hur, se@ he; so I stroak’t hur 


deawn th’ back on croobb’d hur oth’ greawnd. Hvo’s th’ finest of ew’ry 
saigh sed he, &c.—Collier’s Tim Bobbin, 5. ° 


But in our western dialect the distinction seems to have been lost at 
a very early period. Even in Robert of Gloucester we sometimes 
have he written for heo (see p. 129.1. 8, p. 268.1. 14, &c.), and from 
these occasional blunders we may reasonably infer that in the spoken 
language the two forms were often confounded. He and heo were 
probably both of them pronounced with the sound of the short e, 
which our dramatists generally express by a—quoth a. This sound 
must certainly have been intended by Jennings, when he gives us er 
as used west of the Parret for he; and also by Spenser, when he 
writes her as a substitute for the same pronoun. 
15. Hoss. Diggon Davie I bid ker God-day 
Or Diggon. her is or I missay. 
Dies. Her was her while it was day light 
But now her is a most wretched wight. September. 
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Some critics have seen in these lines “a sprinkling of the Welsh 
dialect,” while Johnson denounces them as a specimen of ‘‘ studied 
barbarism.” Their peculiarity consists chiefly in the spelling. If 
we write a for her, we shall have little to shock any one who is 
familiar with the style of our dramatists, unless it be the use of the 
first her as an objective case. 

The plurals Ai, hire, hem, were common in our literature till the 
16th century; but their modern substitutes, they, their, them, occur 
so often and so early in our northern and eastern MSS., as to raise 
a doubt whether the former pronoyns were known in the east and 
north of England otherwise than as portions of our written lan- 
guage. 

It is difficult to illustrate the declension of the neuter pronoun, 
owing to the custom which prevailed in some of our Old-English 
dialects, of using the pronoun masculine when speaking of things 
inanimate. In the following examples, however, there can be little 
doubt that Ais represents the genitive of it. 


16. — let men shette the dores and go thenne 
Yet wol the fire as faire lie and brenne 
As twenty thousand men might # behold— 
His office natural ay wol é¢ hold. 
Chau. W. of Bathes Tale, 285. 
17. This Apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy—I have read the 
cause of his effects in Galen; si is a kind of deafness.—2 Hen. IV. 1. 2. 


18, If the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned. J¢ is 
neither fit for the land nor yet for the dunghill, but men cast i¢ out.—Luke 
xiv. 35. 

19. Some affirm that every plant has Ais particular fly or caterpillar, which 
it breeds and feeds.— Walton's Angler, 1. 5. 

20. This rule is not so general, but that i¢ admitteth his exceptions.— 
Carew. 


The genitive 2ts is of late introduction into our language. Though 
used by our dramatigts and many of their contemporaries, it does not 
occur in our versions of the Bible, the substitute being Ais, or the 
compound term thereof. As a substitute in our north-western dia- 
lects we sometimes have the unchanged pronoun it; and as this latter 
idiom has left traces behind it in our literature, it may be well to ex- 
amine it with some attention. 

When two substantives signifying different things come together 
in the same clause of a sentence, the latter substantive is said to 

overn the former, which is put in the genitive case. But in our 
Old-English dialects the first substantive often remained unchanged. 


21. And pe quene also pe kyng wyf and opere of pulke syde. 
R. Glou.-46]. 
22. pe pridde was from Habraham forte Moyses com 
pe ferthe fro Moyses to Dauid kyndom. R. Glou. 9. 
23. In Saynt Bede bokes writen er stories olde. R. Br. 1. 


24, Northumberland was in affray for Edred coming: R. Br. 34. 
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25. The maister went out of the toun. 
And hadde mani a blessing 
Of his disciple delivering. Seuyn Sages, 1535. 
26. _ My farthing is in the preest hand. . 
Townl. Myst. Mact.{ Abel. 
27. No man mai tell in bok breue 
The lady care. Octov, 534. 
28. And to fulfill his prince desire 
Sends word of aj that haps in Tyre. Per. 2. 1. 


In accordance with this rule, we find the pronoun #t discharging 
the duties of a genitive. 


29. For I will speke with the sprete 
And of hit woe wille I wete 
Gif that 1 may hit bales bete, &c. 
a Antur of Arthur at the Tarne-Wathelan, 8. 


30. On me kawve (the dule bore eawt it een for me) took th’ tit for it 
mother and would need seouk her, &e.—Coilier’s Tim Bobbin, 1. 


31. Still I’d one comfort awlus popt up it heeod, for &c.—Ibid. 6. 


_32, I’m een sorry for it—munneh howd it heeod while it heart brasts 0 
bit ?—Ibid. 7. 
33. A man yance steaal a horse an murder’d it ith top a thor fells an 


it spirit hes oways haunted that spot evver sen.— Wheeler's Westmoreland. 
Dialogues. | 


This idiom was not unknown to our dramatists, though, like other- 


provincial forms of speech, generally used by them when they affected 
a familiar or a bantering style. 


34, Do child, go to tt grandam child, 
Give grandam kingdom, and é grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry and a fig— 
There’s a good grandam ! King John, 2. 1. 


35. — Your knighthood itself shall come on its knees and shall be re- 
jected ; it shall be sued for its fees to execution, and not be redeemed; it 
shall cheat at the twelvepenny ordinary, st knighthood for its diet all the 
term-time, and tell tales for it in the vacation to the hostess; or it knight- 
hood shall do worse, take sanctuary in Cole Harbour and fast. It shall 
fright all & friends with borrowing letters; and when one of the fourscore 
hath lent i Anighthood ten shillings, i¢ knighthood shall go to the Cranes or 
the Bear at the Bridge foot and be drunk in fear; &c.—B. Jons. The Silent 
Woman, 2. 3. 


Our editors, as might be expected, carefully insert the apostrophe— 
it’. ; 

In one case only is this idiom now admitted into our standard lan- 
guage: our verbal substantives in ing are still often preceded by an 
uninflected substantive, or by the pronoun if. 


36. Though there be but one sun existing in the world, yet the idea of 
st being abstracted so that more substances might each agree with it, it is as 
much a sort, as if there were as many suns as there are stars.— Locke. 


Our grammarians call the verbal substantive a participle when it 
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is preceded by an uninflected substantive or proncun; and Priestley 
translates the sentence, ‘‘ what is the meaning of the lady holding up 
her train,” into ‘‘ what is the meaning of the lady in holding up her 
train.” But this is‘mistaken criticism. The second word is always 
a substantive, and the genitival relation exists, whether the inflexion 
be expressed or not. Priestley considers the use of the genitive as 
the more “elegant” construction, ‘“‘ what is the meaning of the 
lady’s holding up,” &c. The real question seems to be, whether it 1s 
worth while, in one particular instance, unnecessarily to retain an 
idiom, which in every other case has been rejected from our written 
language. 

In the west of England, when speaking of things inanimate, they 
use the masculine pronoun instead of the neuter. 


37. I’ve be to Vickrage to vet a book vor dame. The passon zeth Is may 
read an, if Is dont fouss.en, nor make dogs ears o an.— Dev. Dial. }. Bal- 
mer’s edit. 

38. An then ant zed ’twer time te goo 

In huome; a-holden up her shoe 
To show how wet ’e wer wi’ dew. 
Barnes, Dors. Dial. Uncle and Ant. 


39. She had a tongue to speak, an wit 
Enough to use en when ’twer fit.—Ibid. Shodon Fair. 


This singular usage may perbaps be thus explained. By fur the 
larger proportion of Anglo-Saxon nouns were either maseuline or 
feminine ; the former would require the pronoun fe, the latter heo. 
These pronouns, there is reason to believe, were often confounded 
in our western counties as early as the 13th century, though they 
appear to have been for the most part distinguished, when they had 
to express difference of sex. Hence, in the Old-English, we had he 
substituted for a vast number of nouns, feminine as well as mascu- 
line; and, distinction of gender having been once broken in upon, 
the masculine inflexions seem gradually to have been substituted for 
the feminine. The comparatively few neuter nouns must, by de- 
grees, have been brought under the same rule. 


40. — he clepede pat toun y wys 
Aftur ys name Gloucestre, as he 3ut yclepud ys. R. Glou. 67. 
41, To be castel of Tonebrugge by be wey hii come 
And asayled fym vaste ynou, and atte last hym nome. - 
R. Glou. 387. 
42, Vor al be godenesse, bat 30e dude her in Engelond 


He mowe no3t al be her ywrite.—R. Glou. 436. 


43. The worlde as of his propre kinde 
Was ever untrewe, and as the blinde 
Improperly he demeth fame 
He blameth that is nought to blame 
And preiseth that is nought to preise. Gower, Conf. Am. f. 4. 


44. So gret ly3tynge was be vyfte 3er, so bat al to nogt 
Pe rof be chyrche of Salisbury yt broute 
Ry3t evene be vyfte day bat he yhalwed was. R. Glou. 416. 
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45. Holi churche quath Pandulf so riz3tuol is and was 
That he ssal no prelat sette adoun, withoute apert trespas. 
R. Glou. 501. 


46. —we esseth and na more. 

That thou suerie vpe the bok clanliche to restore 

Holi churche, that thou hast Aim binome. R. Glou. 500. 
47. For euery land him selfe deceiveth 

And of disease Ais part receiveth. Gower, Conf. Am. f. 2. 
48. Engelond ys a wel god land ich wene of eche lond best, 


Y set in the ende of pe world, as al in be west, 
pe see goth Aim al a boute, he stont as an yle. R. Glow. 1. 
49. The squrd styntet for no stuffe, he was so well stelet*. 
Antur of Arthur at the Tarne-Wathelan, 5. 45. 


Toun and castel, ex. 40, 41, were originally masculine nouns; 
goodnesse, worlde and churche, ex. 42, 43, 44, feminine ; and lond, 
Engelond and sgurd (a sword), neuter. The ruie assigning the 
masculine pronoun to things inanimate as well as to animals of the 
male sex, appears to have become as general as we now find it in our 
western dialect, chiefly owing to the frequent use of i¢ as a collective 
and an indeterminate pronoun. The masculine pronoun seems to 
have been preferred, because it defined and individualized the object. 

In our eastern and northern counties, many names of inanimate 
objects are treated as if they were feminine; but the whole system 
of personification in our language is one of difficulty, and requires a 
much more careful consideration than can be given to a subject dis- 
cussed thus incidentally. 

In the west of England the ending s appears to have been some- 
times given to the accusative plural of the personal pronouns. The 
curious forms thence resulting have not yet quite disappeared from 
our provincial dialects, and they well deserve the attention of the phi- 
lologist. Certain of the Indo-European languages, in declining their 
substantives, distinguished the accusative plural from the nominative 
by strengthening the final syllable, while others, and those very 
nearly related dialects, made no distinction. The Greek substituted _ 
a long and broad vowel for the short and narrow vowel of the nomi- 
native, making, for example, warépes in the nominative and zarépas 
in the accusative, while the Latin patres served for both cases. 
The Mzso-Gothic strengthened the accusative by means of the 
nunnation, writing gasteis (strangers) in the nominative and gastins 
in the accusative, while both nominative and accusative were repre- 
sented by the Anglo-Saxon gastas. In accordance with this law, 
the Mzso-Gothic pronoun eis (they) makes ins in the accusative ; and 
supposing these forms to have been known to our language, we might, 
according to analogy, expect to find an ys answering to the Meso- 
Gothic ins. Now in Robert of Gloucester we have this very accu- 
sative yst :— 

* Example 49 is taken from one of our Northern MSS. It shows that in the 
15th century the present idiom was widely diffused throughout our literature. 

ft In our Old English MSS. the pronoun of the third personal pronoun is very 


often written without an aspirate, and in Rob. of Gloucester we have ys, ym, yre, 
&c. for his, him, hire, &c. We still write the neuter é¢ without any initial consonant. 
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50. Bishopes* also bat delyuered were 
In honour of pilke stude, bere he 3ef ys po 
As of Euerwy and of Wales, &c. R. Glou. 149. 
51. Me brogte vorp bys fury ssares, and leyde ys al arewe. 
| R. Glou. 338. 
52. — therafter hii nome 


The heueden of the hexte maystres, and to Antioche come 

And leyde ys in her gynnys and in to cyte ys caste. 

R. Glou. 402. 
53. Tho caste pys gode Mold yre mantel of anon— 
And wess the mysseles vet ech one, ar heo lete 

And wypede ys nesseliche, aud custe ys wel suete. 

R. Glou. 435. 
Some of the later MSS. substitute hem for ys, but in the last three 
examples the Cotton MS. agrees with the Harleian; so there is little 
doubt that this peculiar form was used by Robert of Gloucester, 
and not introduced into the MS. by one of his transcribers. 

For the accusative plural of the second pronoun personal, the 
Irish frequently employ yees. It was, in all probability, imported 
into the country by the early colonists from Bristol, though it has 
left very few traces behind it in the dialect of the west of England. 


54. —than ye mey be bound over, and be vorst to g’in to Exter to 
Zizes; and than a mey zwear the peace of es you know, &¢.—Exmoor 
Courtship, 8th edit. Exeter, 1778. 

55. “Phil, hoist me up the keg to the loft,’ added he, running up the 
ladder, “and one of yees step up street, and give Rose Mc’Givney notice,” 
&c.— Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, c. 11. ; 

56. — “he ’s as good as your husband now, Grace, and no man can 
part yees now,” says I, putting their hands together.—Miss Edgeworth, 
Absentee. 

57, —instead of addressing his opponent, he would turn to the com- 
‘pany present and say, “ Now I’ll make yix all sensible to a“demonsthration.”’ 
—Lover’s Rory O’More, c. 1. 


In the Meso-Gothic, the three pronouns personal have for their 
nominatives plural weis, jus, and eis; and yees appears to bear to jus 
the same analogy that ys does to eis. The initial consonant of weis 
also appears to be preserved in vus+ or uus, which is sometimes 
found as an Old-English substitute for us. 

58. pat bus wrecchedlyche nou vus dryfth out of oure kunde londe. 

R. Glou,. 252. 

59. — he pat my3tuol ys 

Depe after oure deserte, and pulte vus out ywys. 
R. Glot. 253. 


60. Wanne ssal vre reste come, and endynge of vre wo, 
And among vus sykerness and pays? R. Glou. 306, 


The Meso-Gothic weis and jus are, according to a well-known 


* Bissopriches, Cott. MS. 
tT In our northern dialects we have wer as the possessive pronoun.—See Brockett 
and Jamieson, 
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letter-change, represented by the German wir and thr, and weis by 
the Icelandic ver. These pronouns are, all of, them, nominatives ; 
while our English forms ys, yees and vus are used only in the ob- 
jective case. But in the Danish the pronoun i (ye) makes in the 
objective case jer*, and this word jer enters into the very same con- 
structions of the English yees. | 

When an emphasis is thrown on the personal pronouns, they are 
treated, in the west of England, as if they were indeclinable: thus 
a Dorsetshire man would say, ‘‘ gie me the pick,” but with an em- 
phasis, ‘‘ gie the money to J, not he.”—Barnes Dissertation, p. 26. 
This syntax is certainly as old as the 14th century, and probably 
originated in the insignificance which attached to the objective pro- 
nouns, owing to their frequent use in our language as mere exple- 
tives. The idiom is well known to our literature, and one or other 
of its varieties may be found in almost every one of our dialects. 
I, he and they are rarely found as objective pronouns except in our 
southern counties, but we reaches as far north as the Trent, and the 
indeclinable ye may be met with in every corner of the island. 


61, You know my father hath no child but J. As you like it, 1. 2. 
62. Now Margaret's curse is fall’n upon our heads, 

__. When she exclaimed, on Hastings you and J. Rich. I1I.3.3. ' 
63. She zed whenever she shood dlie, 


Er little crutch she’d gee ta J. 
Jennings, Mary Ramsey’s Crutch. 


64. That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot, 
And he my husband best of all affects. M. Wives of W. 4, 4. 
65. . — those too high aspiring, who rebell’d 


With Satan, he who envies now thy state. Par. Lost, 6. 890. 
66. No, no, it will do’n no harm with he, assure yourself.—Tom Jones, 
4. 10. 
67. And if he deth chell ha’ as good a varrant for he, as he can for me, 
don’t quesson it.— Exmoor Courtship. 


_ 68. —a vetched out his mad upon he, and clapper-clawed en vinely.— 
Dev. Dial. 25, Gwatkin’s edit. 


69. I speke of us, we mendiants, we freres. 
Chau. Somnoures Tale, 204. 
70. Men shuld him brennen in a fire so red 


If he were found, or that men might him spie— 
And we also to bear him comrpanie. 
Chau. Second Nonnes Priest, 3386. 


71. — to poor we, 
Thine enmity ’s most capital. Cor. 5. 3. 
72. Whiat may this mean, 


That thou, dread corse, again in complete steel 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous, and we fools of nature 

So horribly to shake our disposition ? Hamlet, 1. 4. 


* It may perhaps be well to observe that the genitive of this pronoun, jeres, must 
not be confounded with our doubly-inflected genitive yours; it appears to be 
formed from an obsolete nominative,tjer, answering to the German ihr and the 
Mezso- Gothic sus. 
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The use of ye, as an objective case, is very common, both in our 
written and in our spoken language. This may have arisen, in part, 
from its gradual diffuse as a nominative, owing to the frequent em- 
ployment of you, the dative of the reflecti¥€ pronoun. Indeed at 
one time the two forms ye and you seem to have been near changing 
places in our language, so that the object should be always repre- 
sented by the former and the subject by the latter. 


73. Sir, tak me thi son, he said, 
. And you sal hald ye ful wele payd. The Seuyn Sages, 72. 
74. As I have made ge one Lords, one remain ; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. H. VIII. 4. 2. 
75. What gain you by forbidding it to tease ye, 
It now can neither trouble ye ner please ye. Dryden. 


They is properly a demonstrative pronoun, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon was thus declined: nom. pa; gen. para; dat. pam; acc. pa. 
For the nominative and accusative pa, the Old-English substituted 
po, and in some cases pe. In the following examples it is not easy 
to say, whether they represents the old accusative or the indecli- 
nable pronoun. 

76. The pope of alle her sunnes asoileth alle the 

Clerkes and lewede, that fram thi seruise wolle fle. 
R, Glou. 501. 

77. — the soft way, which thou dost confess 

Were fit for thee to use, (as they to claim,) 
In asking their good loves. Cor. 3. 2. 

78. They that trust in the Lord shall never be moved, and they that 
abase themselves before him he will exalt.—J. Newton, Letter I. to Rev. 
Mr. P. 

79. —rail’d over by they, that dont care what lies they tell—Dev. Dial. 
14, Mra. Gwatkin’s edit. 


She, like they, seems to have been originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun. It is generally considered to be a corruption of the Anglo- 
Saxon seo; but the monk who added the reign of Stephen to the 
Laud Chronicle always writes it sce. Shakespeare often treats it as 
indeclinable. 


80. She, Claudio, that you wreng’d, look you restore. M. for M. 5. 1. 


81. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she together. Othello, 4. 2. 


82. Whip him were *t twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Ceesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here. An. and Ch. 3. 4. 


He and she were formerly much used as mere nouns: “the es in 
birds,” “the shes of Italy,’’ &c.: see Johns. Dict. Whether this 
usage contributed to establish the syntax we have been considering, 
or was one of the results proceeding from it, does not very clearly 
appear. | 

The word man was used in the Anglo-Saxon as an indeterminate 
and collective pronoun; and in the Old-English was sometimes em- 
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ployed to signify a being generally, as in the proverbial expression 
‘**God’s a good man.”—Much Ado about Nothing, 3.5. In our 
western dialects it takes a wider range of meaning, and is used as 
an equivalent for the pronoun of the third person plural, even when the 
reference is to things inanimate. There are parts of Devonshire in 
which the pronoun them is never heard in the language of the people, 


mun, or as it 1s more generally pronounced min*, being always the 
substitute. 


83. Her|came from a good havage—the very daps of her mother— tae 
mun every way, I dont think they have their peer.—Miss Reynolds’ Dev. 
Dial. 7. Palmer’s edit. + 

84. I longed to het men a good slat on the chucks. Ib. 9. 


85. Tha dest net caree to zey thy praers—and nif by gurt hap tha dest 
zey mun at oll, thy marrabones shan’t kneelee.—Exmoor Scolding. 


86. T’es wor twenty nobles a year, and a puss to put min in.—Exmoor 
Courtship. 


One of the difficulties which surround the present inquiry arises 
from the circumstance, that in certain English dialects some of the 
pronouns appear to have taken m or 2 as a nominatival ending. To 
illustrate this peculiarity, it will be necessary to notice the prono- 
minal forms which prevail,in other Gothic languages. 

In the Swedish, Danish, Friesish and Dutch; the interrogative 
pronoun answering to our English who? is thus declined : 


Swed. Dan. Fries. Dutch. 
Nom. hvem hvem wae wie 
Gen. hvems waems wiens 
Ob). hvem hvem waem { wien 

the demonstrative pronoun answering to our that, as follows : 

Nom. den den dy die 
Gen. dens dens diens 
Obj. den den dien 


and the third pronoun personal takes, in the masculine gender, end- 
ings not altogether dissimilar : 


Nom. Kan - han hy hy 
Gen. hans hans 
Dat. honum ham him hem 


We observe that neither the Swedish nor the Danish distinguishes 
between the nominative and the objective cases of hvem and den; 
and although the Dutch rejects the nasal in the nominative, yet the 
genitives wiens, dtens, seem formed on obsolete nominatives, which 
corresponded with the objective cases. In the Danish we have a 
distinction between han and ham, but we may perhaps doubt if it be 


* This word mix is merely a corruption of man, like the Dutch men; it must not 
be confounded with the plural noun men. It is often used in addressing an indivi- 
dual, “I'll do it min.” —Jennings, Gloss. 

+ Mrs. Gwatkin, in her edition of the Dev. Dial., gives us em instead of min. 

t See Epkema’s Grammar. 
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an essential one, when we see the Dutch wiens, wien, answering to 
the Friesish waems, waem. 

Assuming the identity of the pronoun in the two cases, how do 
we account for it? Must we suppose that in the Northern lan- ~ 
guages, as in our own, the dative has gradually encroached upon 
the nominative, and that the Swedish hvem has become both a 
nominative and an objective case, in the same way as our English 
you? The following considerations appear to be strong against such 
a hypothesis. The peculiar form of the genitive seems to point out 
the nasal as an original part of the nominative; we find the demon- 
strative and personal pronouns represented by then and han in the 
oldest works of the Danish language (see Petersen’s Hist.); and 
lastly, we have hann in the oldest MSS. of the Icelandic for the third 
pronoun personal. 

If hvem, den, han, be real nominatives, in what language do we find 
their correlatives? Perhaps we may consider fvem as representing 
the Sanscrit kim, who? or what? Kim is the crude form* of the 
interrogative pronoun, and also, like hvem, is used both in the nomi- 
native and in the accusative, though only in the neuter gender,—a 
restriction which will hardly be considered of much consequence, 
when we find all the three genders represented by our neuter pro- 
nouns it and that. In like manner édam, the crude form of the San- 
scrit demonstrative answering to our this or that (Wils. Sanscr. Gr.), 
may perhaps furnish us with a form analogous to den, for it seems 
to be agreed that this word is a compound i-damf, and that the latter 
element is connected with the common form of the demonstrative 
pronoun, which is met with in all the Indo-European languages. 

If the Swedish hvem, den, represent the Sanscrit kim and i-dam, the 
objective pronouns, Swedish hvem and English whom, may be dif- 
ferent words. Whom seems clearly to be the Anglo-Saxon dative 
hwam; and if philologists be right in considering the Anglo-Saxon 
hwam as the same word with the Meso-Gothic dative hwamma, and 
the Old-German huemu, whom must represent the Sanscrit dative 
kasmai, for the letter-changes which connect kasmai with hwamma 
will, it is presumed, be generally admitted. But is it quite certain 
that the Anglo-Saxon Awam and Meso- Gothic hwamma are the same 
word? Notwithstanding the close and seemingly stringent analogy 
which supports their identity, a cautious philologist may hesitate, 
when he finds it requires the rejection of an important final vowel 
at so early a period of our language. 


* In Sanscrit each substantive has its ‘‘ crude form,” from which the nominative 
and other cases are derived, according to certain laws. The crude form may be 
considered as the real noun, and the nominative and other cases as the forms which 
the noun assumes in construction. The interrogative and demonstrative pronouns 
have strictly no crude forms now existing, but have had kim and idam assigned to 
them, on the same principle that the Latin grammarians call fero the present tense 
of twli—because the scheme of declension would seem incomplete if the crude form 
were not represented. Kim and idam, however, are real and genuine words, and 
not, like some tenses of certain Greek verbs, the mere invention of grammarians, 
for they are both actual'y used in construction as neuter pronouns. 

{T Bopp refers us to the Latin i-dem and qui-dam. Vergl. Gr., p. 500. 
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As kasmai represents the Mzso-Gothic dative hwamma, so asmai, 
the dative of the Sanscrit demonstrative, may perhaps represent 
imma, the Meso-Gothic dative of the third pronoun personal. In 
this case, if imma be represented by our English objective him, we 
must, on the foregoing hypothesis, consider the objective pronouns, 
Swedish kan, English him, as different words. 

These speculations, uncertain and hazardous though they be, will 
not be thrown away, if they lend any countenance to the following in- 
ference,—that there were in the earliest’ period certain Gothic pro- 
nouns ending in one of the nasals, which were used both in the nomi- 
native and in the objective case, and which were a6 origine distinct 
from the Gothic form representing the Sanscrit dative. We may not 
be able to distinguish clearly between the two forms, even in the older 
dialects of the Gothic, and our difficulties may increase tenfold as 
we approach the chaos of our modern syntax; but the distinction 
seems a necessary one, whether we look to the etymology of these 
languages or to their laws of grammatical construction. We pro- 
ceed to show that the discussion which has caused the present di- 
gression is not irrelevant to the subject of this paper. 

There can be little doubt that the interrogative hvem was used in 
some of our northern dialects. 


87. — Sir by my lewte I the pay (pray) 
The sertan soth that thou me say 
Wheym is this faire lady 
That thou has set at met me by? Seuyn Sages, 3271. 


88. And he axed hem and seide, whom seien the puple that Iam? Thei 
answerden and seiden, Ion baptist, &c., and he seide to hem, But whom seien 
ze that I am ?— Wiclif, Luk 9. 


. 89. Tell me in sadness whom she is you love. 
Rom. and Jul. 1. 1. 


The Danish Avem is a relative as well as an interrogative pronoun 
(Rask, Dan. Gr. sect. 23); and perhaps such is the character we 
should assign to whom in the last example. The syntax employed 
by Wiclif in Ex. 88 was adopted both in the English translation of 
the Scriptures published at Geneva, and also in our present au- 
thorized version. 

The Danish Avem sometimes fills the place of a plural relative 
(Rask, Gr. sect. 23); the Old-English demonstrative then or them 
is sometimes used for the same purpose. 


90. ‘— me and other halewen bat in bys lond were y bore 
Pan vor you biddep God, wanne we bep hym byuore. 
R. Glou. 265. 
91. Alfred and Edward, tham of Eilred kam, 
Wer with Duke Roberd. R. Br, 52. 


Tham was also used as a demonstrative, both in the nominative 
and the objective case, and both absolutely and as an adjectival pro- 
noun. 


92, Therfor vnto bam tuo he gaf Griffyn feez. R. Br. 63. 
u 2 
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93. And balder than thame bath the fers Achill. 
G. Dougl. En. 1. 7. 
94. I hope then the agent will give you encouragement about them 
mines, that we may keep you among us.— Miss Edgeworth, Absentee, 12. 
95. Them* are the women I meant. Forby, 121. 


Layamon has pan for his dative and pere for his accusative ; but 
later writers used then+ as a mere objective case. 
96. Pe Cristyne men dolue vaste, and ben wal velde adoun. 
° R. Glou. 395. 
97. And byseged ben castel syx wouke wel vaste. R. Glou. 387. 
98. Hii grebed hem, and ben wey to Antioche nome. R. Glou. 395. 
99. And pe sone 3ut, bey he were ssrewe ben fader wel understod. 
R. Glou. 383. 
100. And say that he shal fonde 
Then deth of myne honde. 
Geste of Kyng Horn, 158. 
Sometimes, however, we find then as a nominative. 


101. ‘per was aslawe ben hende kyn3t, be noble Syre Waweyn. 
R. Glou. 221. 


It is probable that an English pronoun fim once existed answer- 
ing to the Danish and Swedish han, and ranging with the nomi- 
natives them, whom; and that the confusion which arose on the 
mixture of our dialects between these nominatives and the objective 
pronouns fim, them, whom, gradually swept the former from our 
language. Many an obsolete term, however, has been preserved in 
constructions where it seemed to be countenanced by some sitill- 
existing law, under which it could not be legitimately brought; and 
we often find him, whom, &c. preceding a verb, as if they were its 
object, while in fact they are the subject of some other verb that 
follows in the sentence. 


102. — him I accuse 
The city-gates by this hath entered. Cor. 5. 5. 
103. Better leave undone, than by our deeds acquire 


Too high a fame, when him we serve ’s away. A. & Cl. 3. 1. 


104. And as John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye that I 
am ?—Acts 13. 25. 


105. He whom ye pretend reigns in heaven is so far from protecting the 
miserable sons of men that, &c.— Adventurer, 27. 


106. If you were here, you would find two or three whom you would say 
passed their time agreeably, &c.—Locke’s Letter to Molyneux. 


107. The Douglas has left Perth te march against the Southron, whom 
men say} are called into the Marches by the false Earl of March.—W. Scott, 
Fair Maid of Perth. 


* In this case it may be doubted whether them is not the dative of the reflective 
pronoun. 
fT Rob. of Glou. sometimes uses wan as the objective case, of who. 
Uter pe gode kynge, of wan we speke by vore. R. GI. 165. 
Arture Uter sone of wan we tolde by uore. R. Gl. 166. 
$ These phrases might have been explained on the supposition of whom being a 
dative, but Wiclif’s use of a similar construction, ex. 88, is strong against such a 
hypothesis. 
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These pronouns appear also to have kept their place in our lan- 
guage, when they followed the conjunctions than and as. 
108. Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal adored 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 
Stood up. Par. Loat, 5. 803. 


109. King Charles and more than him, the duke and the Popish faction, 
were at liberty to form new schemes.— Bolingbroke. 


These idioms are met with as early as the fifteenth century, see 
ex. 93; and they appear to have given birth to a false analogy 
which a century or two later overspread the language. We con- 
stantly meet with the phrases than me, than her, than us, as me, as 
her, &c., in constructions, where the ordinary rules of grammar re- 
quire the pronoun.to be in the nominative. Lowth, Priestley and 
others have collected examples of this syntax; and it was used 
without scruple by all the writers of Queen Anne’s reign—Swift, 
Addison, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, &c. 

Another anomalous construction is the union of J with the ‘ob- 
jective pronouns thee and you. The frequent use of the latter as 
substitutes for their respective nominatives appears to have led to 
this syntax, though the phrase is used indifferently as object or as 
subject. 

110. For ever in this humble cell 

Let thee and I for ever dwell. . Prior. 

111. What have two such old weather-beaten fellows as thee and fF are 
to do with fortune? —Cumberland, The Brothers, 1. 9. 

112. Now by my honest word, thou shalt help him with liquor from that 
cup and flagon, if thee and J are to bide under one roof.—W. Scott, Fair 
Maid of Perth. 


113. Since there ’s no reserve between you and I now, my lord Colambre, 
said Sir Terence, I must tell you all, &c.—Absentee, 13. 


The remaining observations might perhaps have appeared more 
conveniently in a former paper*, but they bear very closely upon 
the present subject, which would to a certain extent be incomplete 
without them. 

The custom of adding a dative of the reflective pronoun to certain 
verbs appears to have prevailed chiefly in our southern diaects; 
another idiom which subjoined the dative of a pronoun to the verb 
substantive may perhaps be considered as of northern origin. It is 
found in the Danish det er mig, it is me; var det dig, was it thee? 
(Molb. Dict. det); det er dem, it is them (Molb. Dict. den). The phrase 
“‘it is me,” may be analysed thus: as to me—it is; and “thou art 
him” thus: as to him—thou art. In the former case the assertion is 
made with, and in the latter without, the pronoun indeterminate ; 
and both these idioms are well known to our language: see No. 19. 
p. 220. The following examples may be ranged under this law :— 


114. I am appointed Aim to murder you. Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
115. Art thou proud yet? aye, that Iam not thee. T.of A. 4.3. 


* No. 22. On the use of the dative in English syntax. 
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116. Time was when none would cry that oaf was me. 
Dryd. Prol. 


Another idiom, which may be traced to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
which still very frequently affects the form of our pronouns, is that 
of the dative absolute. 

117. — the two kings 

Equal in lustre were now best, now worst, 

As presence did present them—Aim in eye 

Still Aim in praise—and being present both— 

*Twas said they saw but one. H. VIII. 1. 1. 

118. —in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us, you also helping 
together by prayer for us.—2 Cor. 1. 11. 

119. — only in destroying I find ease 

To my relentless thoughts, and Aim destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his utter loss 
For whom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow. P. L. 9. 130. 

120. Solomon made as wise proverbs as any one has done, him only ex- 
cepted, who was a much wiser man than Solomon.—Tillotson. 

121, — we must quit and give up this little snug place and house and 
farm and all to the agent, which would be hard on us and me a widow, when 
my husband did all that is done to the land—The Absentee, 11. 

Instead of this dative absolute, modern English writers generally 
give us tbe pronoun in the nominative. Bentley, in his edition of 
the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ corrects this syntax whenever he meets with it; 
for I extinct, 9. 629; thou looking on, 9. 312; thou leading, 10. 
267; he not found, 10.:1001, &c.; he reads, me extinct, thee looking 
on, thee leading, him not found, &c. His criticism was no doubt sug- 
gested by the laws of Latin grammar, but he would not have ven- 
tured upon it, had it not been borne out by contemporary English 
usage. The use indeed of the nominative, in these cases, does not 
admit of easy explanation. It is unknown to the older and purer 
dialects of our language, and probably originated in the use of the 
indeclinable pronoun, with which Milton was certainly acquainted : 
see ex. 65. The you in ex. 118 has been changed in the later 
editions of our Bible into ye. These petty corrections have been 
frequent during the last fifty or sixty years, and sometimes, as in 
the present case, have not improved the grammar of our authorized 
version. 
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ANGLO-SAXON Gentile nouns, how declined, 103. 
Arsis in the Greek Senarius probably the same thing as our English accent, 129. 


Augment in Greek and Sanscrit a distinct element, 265 ; theories of Buttman, Bopp 

- and Pott, 266; a (with) used in Welsh and sometimes in Irish as the sign of the. 

preterite, 267 ; Irish do (to), and in ancient times no (then) and do no (then) 

employed for the same purpose, ib.; Irish ro, answering to the Welsh rhy, so 

used, 6b.; in the older dialects of the German tho and ther were joined to the 

" past tense, 268 ; addition of a preposition makes the Slavish ‘‘ imperfective ” verb 

' “perfective,” ib.; system of verbal preformatives in the Coptic, South-Indian 

and Polynesian languages, 269; the Gothic prefix ge, 271; Greek and Sanscrit 
augment is prabably the Welsh a, 5. 


Aurelius Ambrosius the same person as the Anglo-Saxon Natanleod, 11. 


Berber language :—consonants nearly identical with those of the Arabic, 136; two 
consonants rarely if ever come together in the same word except as finals, 137 ; 
consonants never doubled,.138; vowel system, ib.; the roots and their inflexions, 
#b.; letters servile and non-servile, robust and weak, ib.; constitution of syl- 

. Jablea, 139; roots generally biliteral, &b.; structure of verbs, id, ; four uncom- 
pounded tenses, 140; a verbal form answering to the “ syncopated subjunctive ” 
of De Sacy, ib.; derivative verbs answering to the Niphal, Hiphil, &c. of the 
Hebrew, ib. ; participle ending in an or ané, 141; pronouns and personal endings 
of the verb, ib.; pronouns both prefixed and suffixed to the verbal root, 142; 
relatives, b.; ¢ or th the feminine ending, éb.; sometimes a prefix, id.; geni- 
tival relation, how expressed, 143; words apparently Shemitic more Hebrew 
than Arabic, id, ; numerals unlike those of the Shemitic languages, 144. 


Bopp, his Sanscrit grammar, 26; his views as to the personal endings of the San- 
scrit verb, 29; his theory of the Greek augment, 266. 


Cassura of the Greek Senarius considered, 129; Arsis the same thing as the En- 
glish accent, id.; may fall on either syllable of the first and second foot of the 
Tragic Senarius, 130 ; must fall on the last syllable of the third foot, id.; Greek 
words very rarely accented on the last syllable, 131; hence the sixth syllable 
is almost always followed by other syllables in the same word, id.; various ar- 
rangement of the syllables, 132; author's conclusions, 133. 


Carey (P. S.) on the origin of the phrase “ Wager of Law,” 57. 


Celtic languages belong to the Indo-European family, 91; the Celtic of Gaul not 
Gaelic, 92; the Gaulish words petorritum, pempedula, candetum, epona, epore- 
dices admit of satisfactory Welsh etymologies, 93; velarus, carbidolupon, belio- 
canda, considered, ib. ; modern French words more Welsh than Gaetic, #5. ; the 
Gaulish inscription Tarwos Trigaranos, 94; the Celtic of South Britain related 
to the Welsh, 95 ; the curious Meeso-Gothic phrases idreigon (to repent) and aibr 

- (an offering) possibly of Celtic origin, ib.; the Welsh has little Teutonic ad- 
mixture and therefore was not the language of the Belge, 96; the Irish has 
many elements not to be met with in the Welsh and Breton, 124; some of these 
are found in the Romance, Slavish and Finnish languages, 4b.; many in the 
German dialects, 125; instances, ib. ; the substantival ending neas, 126. 

The Celts entered Europe from the Euxine, 144; this appears partly from 
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history, partly from the Celtic elements to be met with in the languages of the 
neighbouring races, ib.; instances from the Armenian and Slavish languages, 
145; the Slavish bolvan apparently the Celtic peulvan, 148; instances from the 
Albanian, id. 

In what manner have the Celtic dialects influenced the current language of 
England? 169; terms relating to agriculture, masonry, &c. which seem to be 
borrowed from the Celtic dialects of Great Britain, 171; Msso-Gothic words 
answering to Welsh words beginning with gw or cw, 177; Anglo-Saxon words 
of the same class, 178; the Welsh initial chw generally answers to the German 
and Sanscrit initial sw, 179 ; examples, id. 

A word found in our own or any other language may be shown to be Celtic 
by its etymology or its intrinsic meaning, 24% ; instances, 244; or by exhibiting 
forms peculiar to the Celtic, ib.; derivatives formed by prefixing a consonant, 
246 ; the Welsh prefix ys, 247 ; Gaelic prefix s, ib.; Anglo-Saxon prefix s, 248 ;. 
the Welsh initial s answering to s¢ in other languages, 249. 


Chinese roots, number of compounds into which each root enters, 60 ; whole num- 
ber of compounds 11,600, 62; of which number 8200 are comprised under 
thirty-three roots, signifying respectively man, woman, body, mouth, heart, hard, 
disease, eye, flesh, foot, dog, horse, insect, fish, bird, tree, grain, bamboo, grass, gem, 
metals, earth, htll, sun, water, fire, mound, knife, silk, garment, wheat, speak, walk 
safely, ih.; and under the seven roots, man, mouth, heart, hand, tree, grass, water, 
are comprised no less than 3385 compounds, 63. 


Cimbri always placed by the ancients at the extreme limit of the area geographi- 
cally knqwn to them, 181; Cimbri and Teutones probably kindred races, 184 ; 
testimonies in favour of the German origin of the Cimbri, Teutones and Am- 
brones, #d.; in favour of their Gaulish descent, 187; the latter preponderate, 
189; the Cimbri called the Northern Ocean Morimarusa or Dead Sea, ib.; this 
word may be Celtic or Slavonic, 190; similarity between the languages of the 
Celts and Estii, 191; author’s conclusions, id. 


Cockayne (Rev. O.) on the construction of iva, Saws, ds with the past indicative, 
227; on the Lydian dynasty which preceded the Mermnade, 274. 


Daniell (Rev. E. T.) his collection of Lycian inscriptions, 193. 

Davis (J. F.) on the classification of the Chinese roots, 58. 

Derivatives of the Welsh word gwy, 65. 

Donaldson (Rev. J. W.) on Plato’s number, 81; on Herodotus and the Athenians, 


a 


Ellipsis of the English pronoun personal before the second person singular of the 
verb, 218; when two clauses are brought together without a conjunction, or with 
a Zonjunction continuative, 215; when the pronouns expressed and omitted re- 
quire different cases, 219; ellipsis of the objective pronoun, 220; of the pro- 
noun indeterminate, ¢6. ; of the pronoun relative, 221. 


English language, how far influenced by the Celtic dialects of Great Britain, 169. 

Substantives plural in ren, 115 ; collective substantive in y; in ry, 116 ; gentile 
nouns in e, 102; in es, 108; in en, 109; in éishe, 110; in reis, 113; in ry) 17; 
names of districts in @, 104; in es, 107; in en or on, 110; in ske, 111; in ye, 
tb.3 in res, 114; in ry, 117; in ings, ib.; in folk, 118. 

The indefinite declension of the adjective, 66; the genitive plural in er, 67 ; 
in ers, ib.; plural inflexion e, 70; the definite declension, 72; the same aa the n 
declension of the substantive, 73 ; ex sometimes a nominatival ending, ib.; the 
phrases himselven, themselven, &c., 74; es an inflexion of the plural adjective, 
75; of the plural relative, 76. 

Pronouns personal, 277; various forms of the first pronoun personal, J, 
ich, iche, che, ib.; dual forms, wit, git, unc, inc, 278; hun, objective case of he, 
279; his, genitive of it, 280; é used as a genitive case, 281; the masculine 

, pronoun used when speaking of things inanimate, 282; vus, yees, ys, objective 
_ gases plural of the three pronouns personal, 284; the emphatic or indeclina- 
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‘ble pronoun, 285 ; I, he, we, used as objective pronouns, 285, 292 ; ye, they, she, 
used as objective pronouns, 286 ; mun or min used as the objective case plural 
of the third pronoun personal, 286 ; pronouns which take a nasal as their nomi- 
natival ending, 287 ; wheym or whom used as a nominative, 289, 290; pan and 
pam used as nominatives, 289 ; him apparently used as a nominative, 290. 

The genitives plural our, your, &c., 67; the doubly inflected genitives ours, 
yours, &c,ib.; the doubly inflected genitives hiss’n, our’n, &c., 70. 

Orthography :—the present mode of spelling the passive participle erroneous, 
7; the old spelling accommodated to the pronunciation and more correct, ib.; 
means for expressing each elementary sound of our language by a distinct cha- 
racter, 215. 


English syntax :—a substantive often qualified by a succeeding substantive, 75, 263 ; 
both substantives put in the plural number, 76; use of the dative with the sense 

' of unto, 252; with the sense of from, ib.; dative generally follows the verb and 
precedes the accusative, #h.; different order in the Old- English, 253; use of da- 
tive as an instrumental case, ib. ; to express relatign, 254 ; use of the dative with 
the verb substantive and with the verbs ¢o come, to fall, to hap, &c., 255; in the 
phrases him adde betere, we rather had, &c., 256; use of the dative as a substi- 
tute for the genitive, ib.; we usself, 263; to denote the person to whom some 
advantage accrues, 257 ; the dativus ethicus, ib. ; dative of the reflective pronoun, 
258, 259; when this dative is used, the nominative is often omitted, 260; this 
dative often treated as a substitute for the nominative, ib.; use of the dative in 
such phrases as it is me, 191; the dative absolute, 192. - 

_ The doubly inflected forms, ours, yours, &c., our’n, your’n, &c., only used ab- 
solutely, 68; our, your, &c. sometimes used absolutely, 71b.; the phrases ker 
eyder, your noither, &c., 69. 

The adjectives during the Old-English period agreed in number with their sub- 
stantives, 70, 74; under what circumstances they took their. definite form, 72; 
the adjective self very generally took its definite form selve, 261; self and selve 
always follow the dative of the reflective pronoun, me self, him self, &c., #6.; the 
neuter adjective often treated as a substantive mi self, &c., ib.; the forms him- 
selven, myselven, &c., 74, 261; the adjective one also follows the dative of the re- 
flective pronoun him one, &c., 262 ; the neuter adjective often treated as a sub- 
stantive his one, &c., ¢b.; the compound alene or ’lone enters into the same cor- 
structions, him alone, your alone, &c., ib.; the syntax wesylf, ussylf, &c., 263; we 
ussylf, they themself, ib.; themselves, ourselves, &c., 264; use of the genitive 
ones, hire anes muB, &c., i ib. 

; Use of the indeterminate pronoun me, 151; the indeterminate pronoun é¢ with 
a plural signification, 153 ; used for all the genders, 4b.; the phrases é rains, it 
hails, &c., 156; i used as predicate, it am I, &c., ib.; indeterminate pronoun 

- the or ta, 158; the adverbs the-furth, the-but, &c., ib.; indeterminate pronoun 
that as subject, ib. ; as predicate, ib. ; indeterminate pronoun there as subject, id. ; 
as predicate, «b.; adverbs thereto, hereto, &c., 160. 


Etymology of the words trap-rock, 12-; summer, 92 ; funnel, 248 ; cobble, ib. ; bride, 
ib. ; haven, 244; of the names of places : Orkney, 9; Ramsgate, Kent, Canterbury, 

: Winchester, Worcester, 10; Netley, Ambresbury, Charford, 11; Bakewell, 113; 
Manchester, ib. ; ; Hastings, 117; Surrey, Normandy, 111; Norfolk, Suffolk, 118; 
Wight, 65; of the gentile nouns: Engle, 106; Londreis, "Surreis, Norreis, 114; 
Manz, 113; of the Romance names: Londres, 115; Flandres, 116; of the Welsh 
names of districts : Ruim, Andred, Gwent, 10; Brynaic, 12; of the Latin; Orca- 
des, 9; Huiccii, Cantuarensis, Wintonensts, 10; Vectis, 65. 


Fry (D.) on the reformation of English orthography, 215. 


Garnett (Rev. R.) on the language and dialects of the British Islands, 21; same 
subject continued, 144, 169, 263 ; on the probable relations of the Picts and Gael 
with the other tribes of Great Britain, 119; on the origin and import of the aug- 
ment in Sanscrit and Greek, 265. 


Gentile nouns used as names of districts, 103. 
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Greek language. See Augment, Ceesura, Herodotus, Pilato :—Greek inscription 
found in Corfu, 149; apperently as old as the time of Pisistratus, 150; contains 
the three characters O Z @, ib.; read throughout from right to left, ib. ; Oiaweos 
treated as a trisyllable, 16.; wpdtewFos for rpdétevos, ib.; s in TAaeias made 
long, i4.; rownPy for éexovnearo, id. 

On the construction of iva, 5xes, St with the past indicative, 227; Dr. Monk's 
interpretation of this syntax, ib.; another proposed, 228; various examples in 
which this syntax occurs, 230. 


Gryech, his arrangement of the Russian verbs, 97. 
Grotefend, his criticisms on the Lycian inscriptions considered, 194, 201. 


Guest (E.) on certain Welsh names of places preserved in English compounds, 9; 
on certain inflexions of the Old-English adjective, 65 ; on English gentile nouns, 
and more particularly on their secondary use as names of places, 103 ; on En- 
glish pronouns indeterminate, 161; on the ellipsis and on the pleonastic use of 
the pronoun personal in English syntax, 217; on the use of the dative in En- 
glish syntax, 251; on English pronouns personal, 277. 


Hawtrey (Rev. Dr.) on a Greek inscription lately found in Corfa, 149. 


Herodotus :—in the year B.c. 440 Herodotus must have been at Athens or Samos, 
161; was in Athens after the year 8.c. 437, 162 ; joined the great Grecian settle- 
ment at Thurii, ib. ; probably became pérotxos of Athens after the siege of Samos, 
and as such péroixos went to Thurii, 162; was well acquainted with the works 
of Sophocles, 163; passage in the Antigone imitated, 164; the saying of Solon 
perhaps taken from the CEd. Tyrannus, 75.3; other imitations of Sophocles, 165 ; 
Lysias and Xenophon imitators of Herodotus, id,; Herodotus seems to have ar- 
ranged and in part compiled his history at Thurii, 166; more especially for 
- Athenians and from Athenian authorities, id. 

The passage 1. vii. raie rapa rrarpds éxdexduevos Thy Apxyy considered, 275. 


Irish language. See Celtic languages. 


Latham (R. G.) on the langnages of the Papuan or Neégrito race scattered through 
the Australian and other Asiatic islands, 37 ; on the doctrine of the Cesura in 
the Greek Senarius, 129; on the evidence of a connection between the Cimbri 
and the Chersonesus Cimbrica, 181; on the reciprocal pronouns and on the re- 
ciprocal power of the reflective verb, 232. 


Lhuyd (Edw.), the first to point out the affinity between the Celtic dialects and 
other languages of the Indo-European family, 92. 


Lycian inscriptions, how decyphered, 193; the vowels, 194; the alphabet gene- 
rally, 196; bilingual inscription (Lycian and Greek) at Limyra, 197; at Le- 
vise, £5. ; at Antiphellus, 200; at Tlos, 203; Lycian inscription at Koorostan, 20. ; 
at Gandyva, éb.; at Limyra, 204; on the Sarcophagns-tomb at Xanthus, 205 ; at 
Armostel near Limyra, éb.; second inscription at Gandyva, 206 ; inscription 
near Limyra, éb.; at Myra, 207 ; at Antiphellus, 208; two inscriptions near Ar- 

_ mostel, 209; inscription at Xanthus, éb.; near Cadyanda, ¢#b.; two other in- 

’ scriptions at Limyra, 210; inscriptions near Armostel, 211; at Sura, i5.; at 
Cyane, 213; at Rhodiopolis, ib. ; at Antiphellus and at Limyra, 214; at Tlos, 
215. 


Lydian dynasty of the Mermnade not fabulous, 275; probably an Assyrian race, 
276. 
f 


Magyar the, of Median descent, 127 ; under what names known to the later Greeks, 
118; many Persian terms significant in Magyar, 128; many names of places 

‘ found both in Persia and Hungary, id. 

Members, original, 1; elected during the first session, 37, 57, 77, 91, 119, 127; 

' during the second session, 149, 161, 193, 243, 265. , 


Natanleod, meaning of this Anglo-Saxon compound, 11. ° 
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Negrito languages, term defined, 37 ; spoken in the Andaman, Nicobar and Car- 
nicobar islands, and in Malacca, ib.; in Sumatra, Orang Cooboo, Orang Googoo, 
Borneo, the Sooloo islands, and the Manillas, 38; im Formosa, the Loochoo 
islands, Java, Savoo, Timor, Ombay, 39; in Celebes, Bourou, Gilolo, the Teetees, 
Oby and New Guinea, 40; in Waigioo, Guebé, 41; in the Fiji islands, New 
Ireland, Manicolo, Mallicollo, Tanna, New Caledonia and Australia, 42; in Van 
Diemen’s Land and New Guinea, 43; vocabularies of New Guinea compared 
with each other, 44; of New Ireland, 45; of Australia, 46; of Van Diemen’s 
Land, 48; vocabularies of different islands compared with ‘each other, ib.; of. 
Andaman and Samang, of New Guineaand Waigioo, ib.; of New Guinea and New 
Ireland, 49; of Port Praslin and Carteret Bay, ib.; of New Ireland and Manicolo, 
of Manicolo and Mallicollo, of Mallicollo and Tanna, of the last two and New 
Caledonia, 50; of Port Dalrymple and King George’s Sound, of Port Dalrymple 
and Gulf St. Vincent, of Port Dalrymple and Jervis’s Bay, 515 ; the vocabularies 
of distunt districts compared with each other, 52; author's conclusions, 54. 


Newman (F. W.) on Scythia and the surrounding countries according to Herodo- 
tus, 77; on the Berber language of Mount Atlas, generally supposed to be that 
of the ancient Mauritanian, 135. 


Old-English, how distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon and modern English, 65. | 


Picts not a Teutonic but a:Celtic race, 120; nearly allied to the Welsh, ib. ; names . 
of Pictish kings, 3b.; the Pictish term peann fahel considered, 121; St. Columba 
preached to the Picts through an interpreter, i6.; names of places in the Pictish 
territory Welsh, 122, 123; the Picts of Galloway, 123. 


Plato, the passage in the Republic relating to the celebrated Number considered, 
81; the number appears to be the cube of 6 or 216, 85; Plato seems to have 
looked upon numbers as types of the fixed and invariable, 88; assumes in the 
Republic that there are four cardinal virtues, three parts of the human soul and 
five kinds of government, éb.; his reasons for introducing the present intricate- 
calculation, 89; like fanciful speculations in his other writings, 90. 


Pleonastic use of the English pronoun personal before a proper name, 221; the pro- 

- noun precedes the verb and the proper name follows it, 222 ; cases in which the 
pleonastic pronoun follows the substantive with which it is in ‘apposition, ?b.; the 
pronoun in the genitive, the knight his manhood, &c.,223; both substantive and pro- 
noun in the same case, 224; a preposition before the substantive, “ of the king his 
eldest sonne,” id.; pleonastic use of the pronoun personal when coupled with the 
relative, 7b. ; the pronoun the object of the verb, 225; the relative and the personal 
pronoun in the same case, #b.; relative in one clause of a sentence and pronoun 
personal in the other, 226; such phrases as conceal me what I am, &c., ib. 


Reciprocal or mutual action, how expressed in different languages, 233; by means 
of the adverb, ib.; of two nouns or pronouns, separate or compounded, 234; by 
using a reciprocal form of the verb, 235 ; deponent verb, 236; in Icelandic the 
middle verb is the active verb with a reflective pronoun, i+.; sometimes took a 
reciprocal meaning, 237; French reflective verbs with reciprocal power, 241 ; 
reciprocal power of the Greek middle verb, 74. 


Rosen’s work on the Sanscrit roots, 33. 


Russian verbs, how arranged by Gryech and by Schmidt, 97; personal endings, 98 ; 
formation of the preterite, present of the imperative and perfect of the impera- 
tive, 101; Russian verbs corresponding to those of the several Sanscrit conjuga- 
tions, 99; semel-factive verbs, 101; iterative verbs, 5. 


Russian vowels, how changed before certain gutturals, 99; before certain palatals, 
ib. 


_Sanscrit augment. See Augment. 


Sanscrit grammars and dictionaries compiled by Europeans, 13; no prejudice in 
the Brahmins against imparting a knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 14; 
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Sheikh Feizi, 15.; the Jesuit mission at Madura, ib.; the VyAcarana of Paulinus a 
Bartholomzo, 16; Hanxleden, 16; college of Fort William founded, 17 ; Carey’s 
gtammar, id. ; Colebrooke’ $ grammar, 18; Forster's grammar, 20 ; Yates’ $s gram- 
mar, 21; Asiatic Society of Calcutta, éb.; Sir W. Jones, id.; works of English 
scholars worked their way slowly on the continent, 22 ; Professor Chezy, #b.; 
Wilkins’s grammar, id.; grammars published on the continent, 25; Frank’s 
grammar, ib.; Bopp’s grammar, 26; his views with respect to the personal 
endings, 29; with respect to derivation, 32; the author’s own grammar, ib. ; 
lists of Sanscrit radicals given by Carey, and more partially by Wilkins and 
Forster, 33; Rosen’s work on the Sanscrit roots, #b.; Westergaard’s, 26. ; papers 
relating to ‘the Sanscrit language in various literary ‘periodicals, 34; the Amara 
Kosha translated, 35 ; author’s own dictionary, 36; glossaries added to Bopp's 
edition of Nalus and Johnson’ 3 edition of certain parts of the Hitopadesa, Maha- 
bharata and Megha Data, 36. 


Sanscrit second preterite ed’am-isa, its probable origin, 274. 
Schmidt, his arrangement of the Russian verbs, 97. 


Scythia :—nations bordering on Scythia, 77; notions of Herodotus respecting the 
Crimea, ib. ; respecting the Sea of Azov, 78; position of the Sarmatians, Budi- 
nians, Gelonians, Jurcans, Thyssagetans, revolted Scythians, Argippseans, Hy- 
perboreans, Arimaspians and Massagetans, id.; the three rivers described by 
Herodotus as east of the Borysthenes, 80. 


Sharpe (D.) on certain Lycian inscriptions copied by the Rev. E. Daniell, Edward 
Forbes, Esq., and Lieut. Spratt, R.N., 193. 


Skene, his notions as to the origin of the Picts, 119, 120. 
Szabé (J.) on the descent of the Magyar from the ancient Persians, 127. 


Trithen (F. H.) on the structure of the Russian verb, 96; on the formation of the 
past tense in certain of the Indo-European languages, 273. 


Wager of Law originally meant a finding of pledges to abide some mode of trial, 58; 
in this country used in reference to one mode of trial only, and hence the 
secondary meaning which attaches to it in the language of the English Law, #5. 


Walters (Rev. J.) on the derivatives of the Welsh word gry, 65. 

‘Wedgwood (H.) on the etymology of the word trap-rock, 12. 

Welsh language. See Celtic languages. 

Westergaard’s work on the Sanscrit roots, 33. 

Wilson (H.H.), a notice of the European grammars and lexicons of the Sanscrit 
language, 13. 


Yates (J.), remarks on English orthography, 7 ; remarks on a statue of Endymion 
illustrative of a passage in Lucian, 8. . 
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